






Tte prime minister also 
demanded that Palestinian 
leader Wasser Arafat im= 
mediately disarm and arrest 
MusfrxuV militants. Peres 

wwnwi TteiAy wi ght that if 

AraM nd not comply, Is- 
rael jdght not pull back, 
troops in Hdatm-ky the end 
of March as is stipulated in. 
the Israd-PLO agreement " 

Israeli army chief Amnon 
Shahak held ' an un- 
precedented meeting with 
Arafet on 4be border be- 
tween Israel and Gaza fete 
Tuesday to pitta detailed fist 
of Israeli dexoandsto foe 

eluded foe ^fisaamroaont^ad: 
arrest of hundreds of mil- 
itants from, the Islamic 'Re- 
sistance Movement Hmpas- 
and the smaller. Manffe ' Ji- 
had, isia^ offidab said: 

The officials also said that 
they now believe an Arab- 
American who was shot ahd 
killed by Israeh dviliais af- 
ter driving his car into a bus 
stop on Monday in hh 
msalem acted deliberately. 

Ahmed Hamideh, a 36- 
year-old naturalised US cit- 
izen from California, lolled 
a woman and injiized ,22 
people when his car cradled 
into the crowded bus-stop. 

Peace talks 

SYRIA and Israel . were 
scheduled to resume peace 
talks fast night but the nego- 
tiations, overshadowed by 
Israeli elections ami a sui- 
cide bond} attacks m Je- 
rusalem and Ashkelon, were 
expected to make little 
progress. 

The talks aim at con- 
chiding a land-for-peace 
deal that would involve an 
Israeli withdrawal from Syr- 
ia’s Golan Heights. Both 
Syrian and Israeli officials 
felt that tins round of talks 
will not witness any break- 
through, bat tiie two sides 
appear willing. to maintain 
their dialogue. . 

The talks, being held at 
Wye Plantation, near Wash- 
ington. are sponsored by. the 
{JS. American officials said 
jhey would not intervene in 
the talks except in the final 
stages when the two parties 
have already come to t e rm s. 
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Israeli. 

vengeance 

fighting- for his political 
survival, Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Fezes as£ 
bounced yesterday he would 
keep tiie West Bank and 
Gaza Strip sealed for file 

foreseeable future and might 

delay Israel's troop pullback 
in tbetownofTIebrQn." 

Peres' popularity - fllran^ 
meted after sustide bomb- 
ings by Islamic mSxtants in 
Jerusalem and Ashkelon 
killed 27 people on l Sunday: 

Three . months ahead of 
general elections, Peres has 
lost bis comfortable lead m 
the polls and is now running 
even with challenger Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu who’ has 
said he would freeze or alow 
the peace process . 

Pears : yesterday an- 

nounced. a set of decisions 
he hopes will improve- the 
Israelis’ 'sense of security, 
deeply shaken by the bomb- 
ings. He said he would keep 
the West; Bank and Gaza 
sealed, barring. .2 million 
Palestinians, including 
60,000 workers, foam en- 
tering fen& Hie closure 
costs the Palestinian econ- 
omy $4 million a day in lost 


Peres said he would de- 
ploy mare security , forces in 
Jerusalem and in fooareas 
bordering the Wert Bank 
and form a committee to 
find ways to improve The 
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t% 7 FiS©rs s tferiEst: 

PRESIDENT Hosni Mubarak L- due today to hold his 
annual meeting with Egyptian .nfeJJccmals. writers and 
artists on the occasion of Cairo’s International Book 
Fair. 

The meeting, in which the president conducts an 
open dialogue with the participants on Egypt’s polit- 
ical, economic and social problems, was traditionally 
held on (he opening da> of the fair, hut Information 
Minister Safwat t'l-Sherif told the Weekly earlier that 
Mubarak had decided to hold this year's meeting one 
week after the opening to conclude the fair's many 
seminars and debates. 
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• The Hamas suicide bombings in Jerusalem and Ashkelon could be the opening shots 
, in the struggle for control of the. Islamist group's future, between an expatriate hawkish 
leadership and Gaza-based pragmatists. Graham Usher writes from Jerusalem 
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“We want more of the stick and less of the carrot fiord 
[Mestmisn. National Authority chie£ [Yasser] Arafet,” 
said' the US ambassador to Iaael, Martyn Indyk, 
pelting out the Ainerican btoepriut for dealing with Ha- 
mas. “The policy of co-opting Ffemas has failed. Arafet 
-nrart underiitan^ will affect the 

way future of tire peace fapeess.” 

IndyVs demand followed two suicide bombing at- 
tacks staged by Hamas activists on Sunday in Jerusalem 
and. Ashkelon that killed 27 people, including the two 
Mertmian bombers. The fiist 'blast was in central Je- 
rusalem just before- 7am, ripping apart .a public bus, 
wrecking another and leaving 25 dead and 55 wounded, 
.19 of them critically. Less than an hour later, a second 
bomber killed himself and an Israeli civilian mid injured 
35 otherertajimctionnear Artikekai, well-known as a 
hiteb-hikmg station for Israeli soldieis. 

"The attacks, which once more pitched tire Isradi- 
Palestiman peace process into crisis, came two years to 
the day since Bvndi Goldstein shot and killed 29 Pal- . 
estmians in Hebron YJbrahimi Mosque.' 

Between the first explosion and the second, a caller to 
Israel radio said the Islamist Resistance Movement, Ha- 
mas, had launched the attacks “in revenge” for the al- 
most-certainly Israeli -sponsored . assassination . last 
monfo of Yahiya Ayyadi — : tire alleged Hamas mas - 
temnnd of a spate of suicide operations that have killed 
50 Israelis in the last two years. - 
- indyk's .demand to. Arsfif came at a time when the 
PNA chiefs strategy regmding tire Palestinian fslamists 
had appeared to be working. Since April 1995, Arafet 
Iras' used a judicious mix of carrot and stick with Hamas. 
After. ev«^ tnflitary. operation in Israel, he diqrrtiched 
his security forces in. Gam to. round up literally hun- 
’Theds [ of Htonas -suspects, earning stem rebukes from 1s- 
racli and intematiorial human rights j^oups. In the West 
Bmak, FNA intelligence services have. “cooperated” 
with Isradi security iczees in “joint efforts” that led to 
the^ elimination of Tfemas’ mifitRry ctdls in Jenin, Je- 
rusalem and Hebron. And abroad hie and ftuJWA emis- 
saries have urged countries like Sandi Arabia and other 
Gptf rtates to slow die. flow of funds to Jsfemirt in-., 
in foeYV^j^gd : , « n d Gaza! - . >-*V. 

But itft lhe. sap^s, time, Arafet has ctangfed foe carrot, 
kaving lfemas’ soaal and wdferc institutions hugely 
intact and mandating leaders from his Fateh movement 
to sustain a quiet, dialogue with Hamas* political lead- 
ership, especially in Gaat. 

Coofoined vwfo Israel’s TedqjjoymeDt . in the West 
Batik and tire promise of- Palestinian elections, these ac- 
tions had tira desired political effect. Hamas’ support in 
the. Occttoied Territories declined, with Palestinians 
showing tittle stomach for any revival of tire “armed 
struggle*’. Mane importantly, they worked to cultivate -a . 
more pragmatic Hamas leadership in tire territories, 
whose aim was Jess to abort the Oslo Accords than to 
.work, politically, wifoin them. ' 

; It was this leadership that maintained a de facto hold 
«n Hamas 1 - xrdlitaxy. operations in the 1 last quarter of 
1995 — : a hill, which saw the deafb of only rate Israeli in 
the' West Batik, which was claimed by neither Hamas 
r fifiunfc Jihad. In December, Hamas representatives 


met with PNA officials in Cairo for “reconciliation*' 
talks. Hamas pledged a “ceasefire with the occupation” 
cm condition that the PNA “protect” Isl amis t fugitives 
against Israeli attack. Arafat, however, demanded an un- 
conditional trace before any such agreement. Hamas re- 
fused, declaring its intention to boycott the PNA elec- 
tions but vowing also “not to embarrass the PNA in its 
commitments to Israel”. Israel’s response was to kill 
Ayyash in Gaza on 5 January. 

Yet even after Ayyash ’s death, the rapprochement 
continued. In return for the PNA’s release in January of 
17 Hamas activists from Gaza prisons, Hamas * Gaza 
spokesman, Mahmo ud Zabar announced that Hamas 
would participate in the Palestinian municipal elections 
to be held in June and was “in negotiation with the 
PNA” on preparing the municipal election few. In Feb- 
ruary, another Hamas leader, Ghazi Hamad, stated pub- 
licly that “the majority of Hamas members are now 
ready to give up — tempo rari ly — armed struggle 
agains t Israel and turn to political activity” This, how- 
ever, excludes Hamas activists whose allegiance Iks less 
with the pragmatists in Gaza than with Hamas' more 
militant cadres abroad. For them, any unconditional 
ceasefire not only leaves their fugitives and prisoners at 
Israel's mercy. It means their abandonment by their own 
"inside” political leadership. And it may have been from 
these ranks that Hamas’ latest suicide bombers emerged. 

Hamas’ return to the politics of Sunday's atrocity was 
meant to avenge Ayyash, to commemorate Hebron and ! 
to scupper Prime Minister Shimon Peres' chances in the 
Israeli elections. But it may more ominously be read as 
foe opening shots in foe struggle fra Hamas' future — 
between those in the movement who believe that Hamas 
must now transform itself into a political but loyal op- 
position inside foe Palestinian autonomy and those who 
wish to preserve its military capability. 

Israel’s response was brutal, predictable and swift 
Within hours, Israel reimposed a total closure on the 
West Bank and Gaza which could endure for “weeks 
and maybe months” according to Foreign Minister 
' Quid' Barak In addition. Peres ordered a “temporary 
•' freeze^ on aB contacts between Israel acjdfocFN.K, halt- *•> 
4o^-the*Israrii • ’kfoy s partial te&^oyraent in iiebroo, 

. Whjch was to have been completed by April. 

; Iri Gaza, Arafet joined foe chorus of denunciation. “I 
candmm these operations completely,’’ he said. “They 
are not military operations. They are terrorist operations. 
They are not only against civilians but against the whole 
peace process." Over the next two days, PNA security 
fiirces in Gaza and the West Bank rounded up more than 
200 Palestinians for their "suspected" links with Hamas’ 
military arm, Izzadin Al-Qassem. 

But such measures are unlikely to cany much clout 
with the outraged political establishments in Israel and 
foe US. At a Knesset plenum on the bombings on Mon- 
- day, Peres announced that he submitted “a list of opera- 
tional demands” to foe PNA, compliance with which 
would be the “supreme test of the PNA’s ability to up- 
hokl ite' commitments’*. These include not only foe dis- 
arming of all militias in foe self-rule areas, but also ac- 
tion against “Hamas charities which serve to camouflage 
its military operations”. 
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SHOULDERING THE BURDEN: a contented customer, photographed by Sherif SonboL leaves the 28th Cairo 
International Book Fair, the largest event of its kind in the Middle East. For full coverage see pages 2, 12 & 13. 


labour in Beirut 


Troops in tardus and armoured 
personnel carriers were de- 
ployed in Brand yesterday in a 
show of feree aimed at beading 

- off street demonstrations by la- 
bour unions. - - 

' The 'uni ons are d&hanrfing a 
76 per cent increase in salaries 
. and want the Tmmrnnm T ^mth . 
ly wage of 250,000 pounds 
(5155) doubled to 5001000 
pounds (S3 10)1 .. 

They have called for a oner 
day strike and rtrser protests 
fiw today to pres tlteir de- 
mands, but the government 
says it cannot meet these 
naands and Vowed to mahitam 
law ,aiKl order. “We insist on 

dwnrmid^tTnp; : This is OUT COTV- 
stitutfonal right," said Elias 
Abu Rizk. be«d of foe General 
Federation of Labour Trade 
UmoDSy udndi rejttescHls Ub- 
anon’s 350,000-strong weak 
force. ■ 

. . The governmenl on Tuesday 
ordered the army to enforce se- 
curity natiemwide and uphdd_a_ 


On the eve of a general shrike, the Lebanese 
aiimyr deployed troop reinforcements in Beirut 


"ban on deriwostraiions and also 
decided to revoke ail weapons 
■ permits. The influential news- 
papers An-Nahdr and As-Sqfxr 
described the measures as a 
“semi-state of emergency^ in 
hanoer front-page headlines 
and wanted of a possible con- 
frontation ahead. 

“Gone are foe days of top- 
pling governments fay street ri- 
ots,” said Prime Minister Rafik 
Hariri. 

Hebneted army commandos 
.and riot police took up posi- 
tions on major intersections 
along Hernia and Coraicbe 
Mazraa thoroughfares and in 
various residential districts. 
Mifitoy checkpoints were set 
up al foe city’s entran ce s and 
the army command, said all 
leave had beat cancelled. 

A similar deployment was 
under way at Beirut’s Shi’fte 


Muslim southern suburbs, 
stronghold of foe Iranian- 
backed Hezbollah. 

Troop reinforcements were 
also reported in Baalbeck, an- 
other stronghold of Hezbollah 
in foe Bekaa Valley and in foe 
southern port ofTyre. 

The army issued a statement 
on Tuesday ordering the sus- 
pension of all weapons permits 
until further notice in com- 
pliance with government in- 
structions to take charge of se- 
curity nationwide for the next 
three months. 

Hezbollah and several leftist 
and right-wing Christian op- 
position groups have declared 
support for the strike and pro- 
tests called by the federation of 
unions. 

In 1992,. strikes protesting 
h igh inflation and rising un- 
snployment degenerated into 


riots which brought down the 
government of former Prime 
Minister Omar Karami. 

Street protests over higher 
petrol prices Last summer also 
turned violent when security 
forces clashed with stone- 
forowiug demonstrators. Thir- 
teen people were injured. 

Labour action will add pres- 
sure on. the Hariri government 
as it strives to implement a 
multi-billion dollar plan to re- 
build Lebanon from the dev- 
astation of the 1975-90 civil 
war. 

Hariri, who took office in 
October 1992, has been credit- 
ed with stabilising the national 
currency, boosting it from an 
all-time low of 2^00 lira to the 
dollar to 1,600. 

But he has not been able to 
rein in prices, which continued 
to soar despite the improve- 
ment of the lira's value. Nei- 
ther has he managed to check 
runaway inflation, unofficially 
pegged at 30 per cent. 



Moussa disputes Sudan’s denials 

As the OAU ^ndeddeliberations in Addis Ababa last night. Foreign Minister Amr Moussa urged Su- 
dan tp extradite ^ree suspected would-be assassins. Iwas Nour reports from, the Ethiopian capital 


Foreign IvGrnster Amr.Moussa urged Sudan 
yesterday to trir adite to Ethiopia — w ithin 
a 60-day time limif set by-foe UN ; Security 
Council: — ifiree^Isfeii^'rinlitiante sus- 


ident Hoati Mntei^'s life in Addis Ababa 
fart June. Moussa, wbowas in the Ethiopian . 
capital to attend of 

foe Orgamsarion of African Unity (OAU), 
toW Al-Ahram Weekfy:‘H}a3a So-. 
curityCouEK&resohrf^ Jart 

uaryi Sudan was given two moiflfas to meet 
two dear demands: to tum over.foe suspects. 
to Efokpa and to reno un ce fomgian. Su- 
dan has to prqw^bejippd.aty nun|jn of 
doubt foat foe suspects *are no* on.its ter- 
riu^w extradite foenLTTKgateralcoovic- 
tioc of all parties is that foe suspects are in' 


. The second dmsasd, Moussa said. Is for 
Sudan “to take a clear position renouncing' 


ad'lte'SiKbtoissueiapdfoe'Eri- . 


trean-Yemexti dispute over possessiou of 
two Red Sea islands were not on the agenda 
of ti» ministerial conference but figured in 
riddhtediscussians. 

Eritrean F<weign Minister Boutros Salmon 
fold foe Weddy mat the French mediation ef- 
fort * 0 . resolve foe dispute with Yemen was 
continuing. He said Eritrea was prepared" to 
atl^&bilateral summit “but Yenran has set 
.preconffitims. We, for our part, are ready to 
in^wHh them, vritbotf any precond^ 
hesaid. . 

' A report by the OAU's seactary-geiffiral, 
Ahmed Salem, said Sudan had assured an 
emtoy who visited Khartoum that it was pre- 
parcd to cooperate with the OAU and meet 
. afl its dsuasds but insisted that it did sot. 
-fenow-of tire whereabouts of foe three sus- 

peds,' 

One’of the resolutions adopted by foe con- 
forence raiderlmed the importance of Aiab- 
Aincan cooperation and urged Arab and Af- 
rican ecrjnomie es teb Hs h mmts to take pert 


in an Arab- African trade fair that will be 
held in Sharjah, United Arab Emirates, in 
1997. 

Another resolution urged Somali leaders 
to c ooperate in setting tip a national govern- 
ment and appealed to all states'to refrain 
from providing Somali factions with mil- 
itary equipment to avoid any further escala- 
tion of the situation. The conference decided 

to dispatch a three-nation mission to Somal- 
ia to assess the situation on the ground and 
maintain contact with foe various factions. 

A third resolution welcomed Egypt’s de- 
cision to host a conference in April for the 
si gning of an agreement declaring Africa a 
nuclear weapon-free zone. 

A Middle East resolution declared support 
for 'foe JPakstinian-Israeli peace nego- 
tiations, affirming (he right of foe Pal- 
estinians to exercise self-determination. The 
resolution urged all states to provide support 
for foe Palestinian National Authority in foe 
West Bank and Gaza. 


The Mubarak Public Library is one cf the leading public libraries in Egypt. 
We are experts in making a wide range of books, magazines and electronic 
media available to large segments of the population. Cultural events and a 
comprehensive program for the p-omotion of reading skills among children 
and young adults are additional priorities in our day -to- day work. By 
developing innovative strategies and methods we go new ways in library 
management. We are looking for Lhe futire 

Director of the Library 

(male or female.) 

you are 30 years or above. Egyptian national . with a university' 
qualification and a proven track record, preferable in managerial positions. 

We expecr foe successful candidate to be open-minded towards new development* , 
target-oriented, creative and dedicated. Excellent English is a must. German would 
be an asset. The ability to work in a leair. good interpersonal skills and the capacity 
to motivate others are other important prerequisites. 

We offer challenging and responsible tasks, a remuneration package 
commensurate witirSchievemcnL and support from a team of international 
library experts. 

Initially you will participate in an extended trainee program in Germany and 
on the successful completion of which you wili be offered the opportunity 
of assuming the overall management of the library or another top-level 
executive position. 

Piease send your frill career details including a letter of application , a 
detailed handwritten CV. a recent photograph, copies of your educational 
certificates and an indication of your salary expectation to The Mubarak 
Public Library. C/0 the Chairman of the Board. 

4 Tahawia Str. / P.O. Box 21S Orman - Giza - Egypt 
Tef: 3360291 - 4 

Deadline for applications: Ten days from this advertisement. 
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Children’s 


law made 


‘agreeable’ 


The People’s Assembly has given its initial bless- 
ing to a new children’s law, but only after the gov- 
ernment took the initiative of removing one of its 
controversial articles, writes Gamai Essam Ei-wn 


The People's Assembly has approved in 
principle a new children’s law designed 
to ensure better social, educational and 
medical care for young people below 
the age of 18. Approval for the law, 
which combines and updates a variety 
of existing laws covering children, 
came after the government made the 
surprise move, of removing a con- 
troversial article requiring couples to 
undergo a medical examination before 
marriage. Under the original draft, vi- 
olators of this article would have been 
liab le to three months* imprisonment or 
a fine ranging between LE500 and 
LE1.000. 

In announcing the article’s with- 
drawal, Kamal El-Shazli, minister of 
state for parliamentary affeirs, said that 
a children's law was not the appr opriate 
place for such a provision. The ra- 
tionale behind the clause had been to 
ensure that marrying couples would be 
free from diseases which could be 
passed on to children. But die govern- 
ment decided to strike it of£ apparently 
anticipating opposition from a large 
number of deputies who feared that it 
would push some couples info orfi 
(common law) marriages or extra- 
marital sexual relationships. 

After giving its initial approval to the 
legislation on Saturday, die bouse em- 
barked on a detailed discussion of its 
159 articles. Under the new law, die 
state pledges that children will be guar- 
anteed access to protection and care in 
conditions favourable to health, and so- 
cial, cultural and educational develop- 
ment In line with Islamic shari 'a, the 
adoption of children is prohibited and 


attributing their lineage to other than their 
real parents is also banned. It is also for- 
bidden to give children names with con- 
temptuous or dishonourable t annotations. 
Midwives are banned from overseeing de- 
liveries, a task restricted to doctors. 

But die law foiled to resolve the problem 
of die nationality of children bom to Egyp- 
tian mothers married to foreign nationals. 
Under present law, these children are de- 
nied Egyptian rationality. 

Although a large number of dep ut i e s ap- 
proved the removal of die controversial 
“medical examination" article, many of 
ihara demanded that the children of Egyp- 
tian mothers and foreign husbands be giv- 
en the same rights as those whose p ar ent s 
are both Egyptian. 

A parliamentary report urged provisions 
that should be made to ensure the law’s ef- 
fective implementation: the state should 
upgrade the performance of kindergartens, 
provide provincial health ce n t re s with ad- 
ditional doctors, conduct orientation 
pro gr am mes for parents and teachers on 
childhood diseases and their prevention. 
The report also stressed the need to wipe 
out illiteracy among mothers and to build 
more rehabilitation centres for handi- 
capped children. 

El-Shazli, speaking for die government, 
said die law was in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations and 
President Hosni Mubarak’s declaration 
that the 1990s were the decade of “pro- 
viding children with medical, social, ed- 
ucational cultural care". El-Shazli paid 
particular tribute to Suzanne Mubarak for 
“the great efforts she is making to serve, 
the children of Egypt’’. 

Mohamed Moussa, chairman of the As- 



El-Shazfi and Zakaiia Azmi discuss the (aw before die heated debate took place during test week's session 


MEMBERS of the consultative committee of the Na- 
tional Council for Motherhood and Childhood, who 
played a key role in drafting the children’s law, were 
greatly disappointed by the government’s deletion of the 
“medical examination'’ article, reports Reem Lefla. 

Amina El-Guindi, the council’s secretary-general, said 
that die government had cited the lade of the necessary 
m edic al centres in provincial areas and “the on- 
acceptability of such new ideas to provincial people" as 
the reasons behind the deletion. 

Mona Zulfiqar, deputy chairwoman of the Egyptian 
NGOs* Steering Committee, said the medical examina- 
tion article was one of the most im p o rt ant provisions 
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ofdtenewJaw and called die deletion a “retread*.- /v 

“I can’t understand why foe government decxded'to. 
strike tilts clause from the new law," she said, describing 
tire deletion as Unjustifiable hesitation" on the govan- 
ment’spart 

Zeinab Radwan, a professor of Islamic philosophy at 
Cairo University, maintained that tin deleted article 
would have repre se nted an important itep far childrai’s. 
health. In her view, its withdrawal marked a “cultural step 
backwards. It is. preferable that couples undergo a medical 


have iOToked tins article even if the people did not 
show cooperation or acceptance. Anytomgthat is pew . ■ 
is unacceptable to the people at fesL" - v 
. Mahmoud Mahfbuz, a medical p ro fe ss or and s ' 
member of the consultative committee, alsodescribed’ . 
tite deletion as a “backward step”. In his-vww.Iadcdf 
social acceptability did. not justify' the wxn oval qf 'the;- 
clause. The government and peopleshouM understand 
that a medical examination before marriage may- spare .. - 
couples the ordeal of having a disabled ars fosfiguredy 
child, he said. - : "-' V v : V;- ’ • . .: : v7 


sembly’s Legislative and Constitutional 
Committee, said the law was the fruit of 
extensive efforts by childhood and educa- 
tional experts. He extended thanks to the 
government for cancelling the “medical 
examination" article “which was the sub- 
ject of great controversy during foe com- 
mittee meetings". 

Majority leader Ahmed Abu Zeid also 
thanked foe government for withdrawing 
the controversial clause, and mid that the 
new law conformed to foe requirements of 
shari ’a, a view echoed by AH Fat’h-El- 
Bab of the Islamist-oriented Labour Party, 
who added that shari ’a “provides the bat 
ways of child protection". 

Samefa Ashour of the Arab Democratic 
Nasserist Party said he did not object to the 


new law, “although it esme up with little 
that is new". 

Bur the new law was described as one 
of the roost important ever presented to 
parliament by Yassin Serageddin, leader 
of the opposition Wafd parliamentary 
group, who took part in preparing foe 
law. However, he questioned the setting 
of the age of majority at 18. In his view* 
the law should mve covered young peo- 
ple up to the age of 46, “after which the 
person has to be subject to criminal law 
regulations". 

Assembly Speaker Ahmed Fa&i Sorour 
responded that the ceiling on childhood 
could not be lowered to 16, because 18 
was the age ceiling in international agree- 
ments to which Egypt is a signatory. 


. . Khaled Mohieddm; leader of the leftist 
Tagammu Party, also expressed reserva- 
tions despite- Iris participation in drafting 
the hew law. In his view, children of 
Egyptian mothers ^nA foreign husbands 
should be granted the same education and 
labour benefits accorded to children of 
Egyptian parents. “But they may to ex- 
empted from military sendee lor national 
security reasons," hie added. 

In response. Justice Minister ■ Farooq 
S&f-EI-Nasr said that the nationality issue 
should be addressed ,by : legislation cov- 
ering nationality, rather than children- 

Other /yw w ii w rrts /imm ' fr ont ' Ahmed . 
Hamntidi, foe Assembly’s deputy speaker 
and duiimian of the committee vriiidi 
drafted, toe new law, who dented that pro- 


visions forbidding foe injury of <iil- 
drcn were referring to foe issue of fe- 
male . genital routiteticn, popularly 
known as female cncumciskHi. - 
And. Hao&a Samir Gabra, an ap- 
pointed deputy taking- fee floor foefoe 
first time, said that tfe tew did not ad? 
dress foe impact of dysfunctional fam- 
ilies on cteldren. She suggested that 
women who usefoeir diildren for beg- 
ging should, nrit ooty be sent to prison . 
hut have their dnldrea^wifodrawn from 
their CTStod^AxtotherSi^gestfon, from : 
. Hamdi E3-Sayed,xfoahxnan of focDoC- 
taraVSyncficate, was toat fee expansum : 
of medical insurance to include all df 
society, particularly the poor, was S 
necessary complement tothe new faw. 


A killing rampage underscored the Islamists’ return to Assiut. Omayma Abdei-Law reports on the week's carnage, ^whMe wiaied j>awwid visits a site ^ 


Assiut militants target Copts 
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Islamist mfHtants from foe underground Al- 
Gama’a AHslamfya have launched a new 
wave of attacks in foe southern Govemorate 
of Assiut, including a shooting attack on a 
Coptic village that resulted in the death of 
eight people* The cycle of violence and coun- 
ter-violence has claimed at least 23 lives dur- 
ing foe past two weeks. Targets included 
Christians and police officers, but militants, 
together with bystanders caught in die cross- 
fire, were also among the dead. 

Assiut has been relatively quiet since tbe 
summer of 1994, when security forces man- 
aged to dislodge the militants from tbe area. 
The militants shifted their activities into foe 
neighbouring Govemorate of Al-Minya to the 
north, which then became the centre of Is- 
lamist violence. 

The re-eruption of violence in Assiut has 
been attributed to the killing of two top mem- 
bers of AJ-Gama'a — Mahmoud El-Walidi 
and Ali Mohamed Sotouhi — during a police 
raid oo their hideout in the Govemorate of 
Sohag, further to die smith, on 14 February. 
El-Walidi, described as foe Gama’a's deputy 
leader in Upper Egypt, was wanted by police 
in connection with a series of attacks on po- 
lice officers, jewellery shops and Nile cruis- 
ers. 

In wbat was described by Assiut’s security 
chief Msg. Gen. Magdi El-Bassiouni as 
“Clearly an act of revenge", militants am- 
bushed and lolled two police officers two 
days later in tbe town of Sahel Selim. The of- 
ficers were named as CoL Mohamed El- 
Osedi and Lt Col Mohamed Add Abdel - 
Aziz. Three bystanders were also wounded in 
the w t t s gk. 

Security forces then threw a dragnet 
around Sahel Selim and Al-Badari, a well- 
known hideout for militants and fugitives 
from justice. Security was stepped up out- 
side government buildings throughout the 
govemorate and armoured vehicles patrolled 
the streets. 

On 19 February, the eve of the Eid Al-Fitr 
feast, three mil Hants from the Salamfl family, 
which is involved in an ongoing feud with 
foe rival El-Hadayra family, sprayed a side- 
walk cafe in Al-Badari with automatic rifle 
fire as two of their adversaries sat inside. 
Seva people were lolled, including passers- 
by who attempted to give chase to foe as- 
sailants. Security forces, using armoured ve- 
hicles and amphibious craft, combed foe area 
for foe escaped gunmen, who had taken ref- 
uge in nearby fields. At least 32 people were 
arrested. 

On 20 February, the day of the feast, un- 
known gunmen opened foe on residents of 
foe village of Tasa, killing two Christian 
brothers and wounding a third. 

As security forces confirmed their sweep of 
foe area, two women were killed in a shoot- 
out near the home of militant Abdel-Rahman 
Satezna. Another militant, Abul-Hamad Mo- 
hamed Sbefaata, and a policeman were killed 
in a police raid on a mountainous area of Al- 

Bacfan. 

But fire worst carnage occurred test Sat- 
urday night when three escaped militants en- 
tered foe predoBunantiy-Coptic Ezbet el- 
Qabat village, south of Al-Badari, and opened 
fce at random, lulling eight people, including 
two Muslims. 

Security chief EI-Bassfoinu claimed to un- 
disturbed by foe resurgence of violence. “The 
situation in Assiut is very stable," he assured 
Al-Ahram Weekly in a telephone interview. 
“The latest incidents of violence are confined 
to the areas of Al-Badari and Sahel Selim, 
both dose to foe eastern mountains, foe main 
hideout for fugitives in foe area." 


Tbe assailants, EL-Basskmni said, “are sot 
terrorists in the real sense of foe word but 
matarid — escaped criminals. A terrorist 
could plant a bomb in a building or a train, 
but tius handful of outlaws don’t have foe 
ability to cany out proper terr or ist attacks.” 

Meanwhile, security sources reported that 
tile interrogation of the arrested Gama ’a 
members had revealed that the latest attacks 
were masterminded by three of the group’s 
leaders, named as Mohamed Abdel-Rahman 
Salama and his two assistants, Alas Abdel- 
Razek and Nasser Abdallah He^zL 

Reports that local Coptic leaders had re- 
quested additional protection for Copts and 
foeir churches were denied by El-Bassiouni. 
“Security authorities in Assiut have not re- 
ceived any such request," he said. “On the 
contrary, we offered heavier police protection 
but they refused, saying that they would 
guard foe churches themselves." 

El-Bassiouni also denied that Copts were 
the sole target of foe a t t a ck s. “These attacks 
are meant to punish those who provide the 
police with information about tbe where- 
abouts of escaped militants," he said “Some 
of them happen to be Copts, but others are 
Muslims.” 

Interior Minister Hassan El-Aifi told the 
weekly magazine October in an interview 
earlier this week that his ministry planned “to 
upgrade tiie police offensive throughout 
Egypt to strike at tbe remaining handful of 
terrorists". 

And El-Bassiouni said that tbe security 
forces were considering a new strategy to 
flush out the militants, one which might in- 
clude “expanding the circle of suspects" — in 
other words, rounding up a larger number of 
people. But while it was unlikely that an air- 
tight curfew would be placed on Al-Badari 
and Sahel Selim, he acknowledged foe pos- 
sibility that extra police would be drafted in. 

“The police strength in these areas is less 
titan 2,000, but the security plans will be 
modified if necessa r y." he said, declining to 
go into further detail 

Hossam Kflani, who represents tbe Assiut 
constituency of Dairout in the People’s As- 
sembly. said that poverty and unemployment 
were at the root of the problem. Kflani, a 
member of tbe ruling Nati onal Democratic 
Party, was behind an unofficial truce between 
the Gama’a and security forces in 1992. 

“Tbe reasons behind foe latest outbreak are 
foe same as those which led to tbe first vi- 
olent incidents bock in 1992," be said. “These 
are very poor areas. There has been much 
talk about developing the south, but so far 
it’s nothing more than ink on paper." 

According to Kflani, while the police had 
thought foe crisis was over, “we, as cit- 
izens, knew that we still held a time-bomb 
in our bands". He said he had suggested a 
plan for creating at least 1,000 jobs, but tbe 
project foiled because of lade of foods. 
Combating poverty and underdevelopment 
was the only long-term solution. “People 
must understand that establishing lasting 
stability rests on a serious development 
plan here," he insisted. 

Meanwhile, in a separate eruption of vi- 
olence — this time in the Nile Delta province 
of Sharqtya — the inhabitants of Kafr Denri- 
ana village rioted on Saturday after rumours 
circulated that tbe local chuich building was 
to be enlarged. Villagers attempted to storm 
tbe church and set it on fire, bra were 
stopped by security forces. In ensuing acts of 
violence, rioters set fire to about 40 houses, 
presumably owned by Christians. Police 
brought the situation under control after mak- 
ing around 50 arrests. . .» 
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A ftmfly in mourning: three daughters of Aziz Boutros, surrounded by relatives 


Nothing much ever happened in the 
aptly-named Ezbet Al-Qabat, (hamlet 
of foe Copts), a Christian village in As- 
siut govemorate. That is until last Sat- 
urday night, when its peaceful pace of 
life was shattered by three unidentified 
men, aimed with submachine guns, 
who entered tbe village at night claim- 
ing to be police. 

First they stopped at Zaki Tawfiq’s 


carpentry workshop. Tawfiq was there 
with some residents of the village and 


with some residents of the village and 
two Muslim customers. The gunmen 
opened fire at dose range, and within 
seconds six people were dead, in- 
cluding the two Muslims. Two others 
were injured. 

That was only the beginning of the 
nightmare. The gunmen, believed to be 
me m ber s of foe militant AI-Gama’a 
Ai-Islamfya, rampaged through the vil- 
lage, whose 5,000 residents are all 
Copts, knocking on doors in search of 
adult males to shoot and kUL 

They broke into the bouse of Aziz 
Boutros, who was sleeping surrounded 
by his ten children and wife, Danfiel 
Marzouk. They shot him; be died in- 
stantly. Boutros’s terrified wife and 
children fled their home, and the gun- 
men. in die absence of any more adult 
males, contented themselves with de- 
stroying the family’s small television 
set. 

The gunmen’s nmrderous tour of the 
village was still not complete. Shout- 
ing “police, police" they continued to 
go from bouse to house, knocking on 
doors. One resident, oblivious to tbe 
camage around him, opened foe door 


of his mud brick bouse. He was gunned 
down on his doorstep. 

“We saw our relatives getting killed 
and there was nothing we could do. I 
saw my uncle getting lolled and 1 could 
not defend him," said Boulos Tawfiq, 
36 years old, rugged and strong, the 
epitome of a Saidi former. But Tawfiq 
wept as be recalled Saturday's events. 
“How could we have defended them? 
We have nothing to defend ourselves 
with. We have no guns, or even money 
to buy guns. My relatives were being 
killed and I was afraid even to open my 
door." 

The killings in Ezbet Al-Qabat came, 
amidst a sudden escalation of violence 
by militants in Assiut province after a 
lull of nearly two years. Since 16 Feb- 
ruary, at least 25 people have been 
killed, including police and mflitants, in 
foe southern province. The Interior 
Ministry said the situation remained un- 
der control, and described die attackers 
as “a few remaining fugitives". But 
ministry reassmances are of little com- 
fort to tbe stricken residents of Ezbet 
Al-Qabat, trying to cans to terms with 
shock, disbelief and grief 

“We have always maintained very 
good relations with- our Muslim neigh- 
bours," said Hennina Boutros. “Im- 
mediately after the shooting, Muslim 
residents of O&mania [tbe neigh- 
bouring village] came with their guns to 
defend us." 

Boutros also denied the frequent 
charge put forward by militants: that 
Christians act as police informers. “We 
are all Christians here, so who are we 


going to inform on? We arc poor people 
who depend- on our daily wages. The- 
majority of us^row up and die without ‘ 
even knowing where foe polito station 


Most -Ezbet Al-Qabat residents do not 
own land and work as agricultural la- 
bourers for an average wage of L£5 per 
day. Those in search of better incomes 
either travel to tbe Gulf or Libya to 
woric, pr open small, workshops, Hke 
that of victim Zaki Tawfiq. 

Immediately after foe kflhngs, foevil- - 
lage was placed under dusk-to-dawn 
curfew. Anti-terrorism police with ar- 
moured cars took control of the area. 
The village’s only elementary school, 
built by UNICEF, is currently closed, 
and people are too frightened to go to 
their fields- So life in the smal l village 
has almost ground to a halL 

Residents say they no longer feel 
safe, especially with foe sure knowl- 
edge that foe police will not be able, to 
stay forever. They believe they were 
targeted because of foeir religion, and 
fear a second attack if no serious meas- 
ures are taken for foefr protection. 

“Tbe terrorists attacked us because 
they knew we could not defend our- 
selves." said resident Salah F ahim Aba- 
dr. “Either foe gov ernm ent gives us li- 
censed .guns to defend ourselves, or.it 
incremes foe number of policemen in 
tbe village and establishes permanent 
checkpoints.” 

“We no laager feel secure. People are 
Irving in terior and fear" added. Nabil 
Eid, a relative of one of Saturday’s vic- 
tims.. 


- Since the attack, Samuel Wfllum, 
foe village’s priest, has been busy bur- 
■ymgfoe dead. Meanwhile, other higb- 
. ranking priests have travelled from 
nearby villages to . offer focar con- 
dolences, and fo assure victims’ fam- 
ilies feat their relatives were “mar- 

tyn"- • 

^We are sad and depressed. The worst 
thing was the element of suiprise.'How 
could .innocent people be IdHed like 
tins, without committing any sm?" 
asked William. However, the priest re- 
jected foe -idea of arif-drfence for foe 
villagers.. The police' should continue to 
be responsible for their protection, be 
sufo “The best thing for us to do now Is 
to pray to God and. ask Him to put an 
end to this tragedy." 

. On the road out of the village stood 
Abdallah Hussein Ahmed, a Muslim 
resident of neighbouring' Othmarda. 
Asked for bis reaction to the kflling£he 
said. “This is hamm (sinful)., Ttos is 
something which could only have been 
carried out by ii^fe^Dop-believers). 
There cannot be a single Muslim, Chris- 
tian or any believer who could sanction 
such an act Women toe seal,' chil dren" 
are sad, and since last Saturday, nobody 
has fHt like eating and nobody has-been 
aWe to sleep." 

■ Ahmed ’s strong condemnation was 
riot rhetoric or a p re par ed statetnait 
. for foe press. He usea to share a plot ' 
of land with one of the- victims, Kamil 
Fathi. “He was a very kind man. We 
grew up together and worked togitth- 
er," he explained. “How could I not be 
sad?” 


Towards a culture of peace 


At a seminar, held on Sunday as part of this year’s In- 
ternational Cairo Book Fair's cultural functions, first 
foreign under-secretary, Osama El-Baz offered an ex- 
planation of a new term: peace culture. It did not, be 
insisted, relate to past wars between the Arabs and Is- 
rael. “The Arabs did not commit any war crimes and 
we have oo guilt complex about past wars," he 
stressed. 

The term "peace culture" began circulating fol- 
lowing the disintegration of the Soviet Union and foe 
collapse of fee communist regimes in Eastern Europe, 
El-Baz explained. “It does not apply only to the Mid- 
dle East but to the whole world, because peace, and 
not foe use of arms, is foe pew means of national sur- 
vival." 

in the future, the struggle between nations will be 
confined to economic rivalry, El-Baz predicted^ citing 
tbe competition between foe United States and Eu- 
rope and Japan as an example. 

“When foe expression was first introduced, many 
observers had doubts and suspicions, fearing that h 
might be aimed at the re-origiuation of fee Arab 


Shaded Sheftab attends a book fair semi- 
nar in which presidential advisor Osama El- 
Baz advocated a culture of peace arid pre- 
dicted that tte economy will be the site of fu- 
ture streggte between nations ^ 


mind,” he said “People were apprehensive fear fee ‘ 
tens had been^ coined to force the Arabs to think that 
the actions thjty took against Israel in tbe past were 
wrong and unjustified. Tins would have resulted ^ m an 
Arab sense of guilt and marked foe start of a process of 
re-formulating the Arab identity." 

This theory had been floated wife foe example of 
G ermany foUowittg.forend of World War n in mind. 
“Under foe Nazis, Germany co mmitt e d fee crime of 
genocide, killing Jews in concentration camps ,". El- 
Baz said. “After it lost foe war, Germany was forced to 
follow a new policy so thBt foe hearts and minds of. the 
Germans would be re-oriented to reject foe, racist 
crimes committed during fee war. Th» process was 


called re-c«entatkm or re-education. Conditions 
were imposed on Germany, incl uding the re- 
orien tahon- of the German mentality and identity 
through education and fee mass media.” 

• • El -Baz said that some people had attempted a com- 
parison between fee Arabs and post-war Germany . 
-yBut this argument does not stand because foe Artois 
were not subjected to a complete. defiat and m- 
caodihonaj surrender like Germany and Japan. Even 
atter J967, foe Arabs did not have to make peace 
wife Israd or accept its conditions," he said. 

ivlore importantly, foe Arabs (fid not any 
w co mes. On foe contrary, it was 1 W.] feat com- J 
mmed (tomes agatost Egyptian prisoners of war. We v 
do not have: a graft complex and it 4s not -as if; we - • 
were ttymg to erase past mistakes. So, wc should not 
relate peace' culture to foe past, Feara^ & ftist pease • 
between equals, is a decision feat was tafa-n -hy iri: It 
was Dot imposed onus." . 


Edited byWadieKirolos 
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Economic reflionaltsm was all the rage fail Cairo this week as the Egyptian capital prepares to host the Third Middle East/North Africa Economic Summit in the autumn 


MENA 3 On the US agenda Businessmen urge regionalism 


In the course of the countdown to the thudMdOe 
East/Norlh Africa Economic Summit (MENA S) due to 
be held jit Cairo-later this year, Judith Barnett,. senior 


tematlonal trade, was in Cairo last week for talks 
with Egyptian officials. Barnett, who.is. responsible 
for all Depart ment of Co mm e r ce pr og rammes con- 
cerning foe peace process and regional cooperation 
spoke with AtAhxam Weekly on the upcoming agm- 


Wlratdoyou trope fo achieve from your visitto tbe 
regies at this time? 

We are meeting m Cairo tobegin planning for ihe Cai- 
ro economic summit very senoosly. We want to find 
out wbatflie US government needs to do to ensme lhat 
we bring you thehigbest level of business and gov- 
enanent delegation; l am also going to Israel to pfro 
for the Tabs Tratfe; Ministers’ Forum, which is a pro- 
gramme for ministers of industry and trade in the re- 
gion. • :i 

Ac the end I am going to Amman because we have 
to holdfoe first steering oaumnttee meeting for foe re- 
gional business council on 3-4 March which is mostly 
made up of Egyptian, Israeli, Palestinian andJor- 
danian private sector companies. 

Bat within the coming few months the council will 
involve the entire region. The government is invited 
only as a coo-voting associate member. The steering 
committee will be the coir group winch wiB open the 
business council The council will be in place and wifi 
participate in tire summit. 

Are the Tabs trade ministers expected to meet 
soon? 

The Tata nri m st er s wiB be meeting within the coming 
two months. The meeting wiE probably be held in Pe- 
tra. The Taba ministers are setting np PeaccNet, a 
trade and investment network off the World Wide 
Web. 

Also on titt agenda is a meeting of the heads of aO- 
the quality standards organisations on 4-5 March in 
Cairo. 

What are the major concerns of the US regarding 
MENA 3 at this time? 

We want to solidify the dates, and make sore that our 
companies are aware of the dates well in advance. We 
want them to register so that we can match-make 
than, and set appointments for them with Egyptian . 
companies or other companies, j 

We are looking for real projects. We have a seminar 
in Detroit on March 20, m which 12 embassies will 
talk about actual projects that our companies can bid 
for in this region. 

We also want to make sure that our govemment'of- 
ficials are available to your companies. At this stage 
we want to make sore Aral the MENA summit in Cairo 
is on the map and an die calendars of our top business 
managers. 

We need to identify specific sectors, such as infra- 
structure, power, information technology, financial, 
services and promote the summit in those sectors. We 
will be conducting workshops around the country to 
talk about the MENA summit 

The commerce department also has briefing ses- 


ln preparation for the MENA 3 summit 
io Cairo, the US government is urging 
American business to take a second 
took at a new Middle East A US of- 
ficiai spoke to Ghada Ragab 

sions that we invite US companies to attend to hear 
' • about the summit 

AE! this m the way of encouraging a first-rate busf- 
- ness delegation. After the companies register, we start 
to matdhmake. We have a home page on the Internet 
where people can find out more about the MENA 
summit 

How do you see the role of government in these 
preparation*?. - 

There are so many markets that US companies are 
looking at, what we call emerging TnaHcfttc. But we 

companies, and I think we wSTbe^abl^m ^ do* J l We 
want to say; This is the new Middle East Things have 
changed here. Take a second look. 

Although the US has contributed the largest por- 
tion of the capital of the Middle East Development 
Bank, this has not succeeded in encouraging Eu- 
ropean and Gulf countries to participate. What is 
the reason for that in your opinion? 

History does not lumpen immediately. Every country 
that we have talked about has come very far rather 
quickly in teems of the overall historic package and 
everybody travels at their own rate. 

Yon mentioned that yon are trying to sell the Mid- 
dle East to US companies as an investment destina- 
tion. How can Egypt make the most of the summit 
In terms of business opportunities and what are 
some of the signs that would encourage US com- 
panies to invest in the Egyptian market? 

I think we have seen many suggestions come out of 
the Gore-Mubarak partners hi p, many of them coming 
from the President’s Council. I think that we can offer 
suggestions from what our business community tells 
us. The marketplace is becoming extremely com- 
petitive globally. We want to promote the Middle East 
as a market. 

What companies are looting for is transparency in 
contracting, privatisation, improving the flow of in- 
formation regarding the companies mat are n w »rf»st«H 
in joint veuture projects, changes in the Investment 
Law, tiie Labour Law, the Patent. Law and the en- 
acting of new anti-trust and anti-damping laws. 

This is what happened in Jordan before the Amman 
summit Huey instituted about 22 new pieces of leg- 
islation pertaining to commerce and hade. It was ter- 
ribly effeaive for our business community to know 
that they wore coming to a new Jordan. 

What things did not work in Amman that the Cai- 
ro summit should try to avoid? - 
I dnnk we want to sure that there is more timn 
for company-to-campany discussions. I think we need 
to Tiu»kR gove rnm e nt official* more available to com- 
panies to answer questions. 


How large is the US delegation to MENA 3 expected 
tobe? 

We will bring 300 people, half business, half govern- 
ment But with what wc want to do with our companies, 
150 is a large number. We want to make sure we bring 
the dedaon-makere. and we want to bring not only die 
large corporations but also some mwlhimw^Ti-ri rmd 
- smaller corporations. 

The Casablanca summit came to be known as the 
ice-breaker or the curtain-raiser in regional coop- 
eration; Annua was the summit were all the re- 
. gfonal institutions were created; what do yon thtnk 

will dominate the Cairo summit? 

Business, business, business. Our companies were very 
encouraged in Amman and they had ti™> ( but not 
enough time. To save time in Cairo, we will also need 
to centralise tin way of finding out what projects are 
available, instead of each country einrulatirig its own in- 
formation. 

Many of the projects advertised by the various com- 
panies in Casablanca and Amman never materi- 
alised. 

Business knows how to do business. Companies know 
where the bottom line is. Government can only offer a 
service towards making it happen. But of all those pro- 
jects, the cues that were short-term and viable are prob- 
ably already moving through the private sector. Others, 
sail as the Aqaba airport, where we put $5 milium, are 
viable and will happen The government can do a fea- 
sibility study, but the private sector wifi carry it 
through. 

In your opinion, bow long do yon think h w31 take 
for the man-in-the-street to feel the dividends of 
peace? 

I cannot put a time on it, but we are so much further 
ahead than we were. I believe that tbere is far more 
business interest in the Middle East than even Middle 
Ea sterner s feel When we hold a meeting at the De- 
partment of Commerce to talk about the Middle East 
we always have to change the room, because we never 
suspect that so many people are interested. 

Now, sometimes there are frustrations and we bear 
about that too, but it is not easy to do business in China, 
or India , either, so we try and look at it as a place where 
there are problems, but also as a very viable and ex- 
citing place. 

How is the US government modifying its role in the 
region to suit the new developments? 

I think we have a wonderful opportunity to add trade to 
the equation. With peace, tbere has been enormous in- 
terest by the US business community, and a toe of pro- 
jects are here. I guess it’s all about expectations. We do 
not believe things will ha p pen overnight although we 
would like them to. But we believe things will happen. 
You start to see more and more people from the govern- 
ment, trade and finance institutions here because we be- 
lieve that the future here wifi be in commerce and trade. 

Nobody knows for sure what will happen to govern- 
ment aid, bra Ihe wty m realty build the stable founda- 
tions of tiie peace process is through private trade. 
Rather than only give political support or economic as- 
sistance, tiie government should act as a facilitator of 
this process. 


Leading Egyptian economic players call for dear signals on trade policies in 
a changing regional climate. Samia Nknnvtah hears their arguments 


According to present plans, the Third Middlc/East 
North Africa Economic Summit will be held this au- 
tumn in Cairo; Egypt’s partnership agreement with 
the European Union will be signed: and its inclusion 
in the International Finance Corporation's global in- 
dex of emerging markets will be realised. 

But, to keep pace with these developments, the 
Egyptian economy will have to gear up for die ir- 
reversible changes brought about by the advent of 
globalisation, resulting from the post- Uruguay Round 
multilateral trade liberalisation agreements and the 
growing tendency to steer towards regionalism. 

An overriding concern related to the region's 
changing economic map is a need to attract new for- 
eign, regional and domestic investment Panelists at a 
round-table debate organised by the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Egypt (Am Cham) agreed this 
week that the first step is to state the country’s pol- 
icies firmly and clearly, and bridge the gap between 
planning and implementation. Hcba Handoussa. man- 
aging director of die prominent think-tank, the Ec- 
onomic Research Forum, said. “Egypt must declare 
its currency as fully convertible. Currently, this is a 
de facto situation that needs to be made known. Let 
us define the trading environment by saying that for- 
eigners can now establish businesses in tiie country 
without native p ar tners.** 

Handoussa pointed out that "Egypt’s low GNP per 
capita is compensated for by a high GNP in absolute 
terms or purchasing power. As for absolute growth 
rates, Egypt has the highest potential in the region”. 

The denied long-term strategy, said Handoussa, is 
to focus on individuals, as they will be on centre- 
stage in the coming years. The informal sector needs 
to be integrated into the economy through vocational 
training and support programmes. "We must allow 
the informal sector to help itself. Ninety per cent of 
private enterprises in the country are in tiie micro- 
sector, with an average of two to three persons per 
establishment," she noted. 

But if society agrees cm tiie goals, then why is a vi- 
sion lacking? The main reason is that all agents in so- 
ciety must understand their rights, expectations and 
responsibilities. A vision requires consensus, and for 
it to be implemented, people have to agree to it. They 
will only do so if their interests are taken into ac- 
count. 

Handoussa said that labour standards must be 
changed and institutional reform be implemented at 
not only the general level but at the specific sub- 
sectoral levels. This is one way of promoting the pri- 
vate sector at its lowest level according to Han- 
doussa. 

Human resource development is another factor in 
economic growth that is still lagging behind. Most 
countries which have made a successful transition in 
their economies have relied on their progress in ed- 
ucational and vocational t raining institutions. 

A thorny question regarding regionalism is ec- 
onomic cooperation with Israel. Undoubtedly, peace 
between Israel Syria and Lebanon would make the 
Arab business community more comfortable in deal- 
ing with Israel, noted Mobamed Taymour, chairman 
of the Egyptian Finandal Group, a brokerage and 


fond management company. Bui be stressed, the dis- 
covery of a new neighbour, namely, Israel Ucs at the 
root of the changing Middle Eastern economic map. 

He noted it is important to acknowledge that Israel 
is a land-link between tiie Mashriq (Arab East) and 
the Maghrib (Arab West). But so for, due to residual 
hostility, the government has Dot given a clear signal 
to do business with Israel This is despite the fact 
that Israel is a country with strong international con- 
nections. Its exports total SI 6 billion and its per cap- 
ita GDP is $14,000. Without counting Israeli Arabs 
in Israel, the per capita GDP jumps to $23,000, 
which exceeds that of the Gulf countries. 

As a leading Middle Eastern state, Egypt has no 
option bur to set the pace of economic normalisation 
with Israel, said Taymour who acknowledges that 
this can be a difficult role because leadership entails 
initiating change and reflecting a consensus. 

Hany Rizk, chairman of Milky Land, a group of 
companies specialised in the food business, em- 
phasised that a market — and investor — friendly 
environment is a prerequisite for export and foreign 
investment In one year his firm attracted three for- 
eign multinationals — two American and one Israeli 
— specialised in food and transport vehicles. 

“The rule of the game is that we have to buy mar- 
kets. Our American partners gave us access to mar- 
kets in the Middle East. The Israeli multinational 
was given preferred stocks at zero values, and, in ex- 
change, we got access to European markets,” added 
Rizk. 

However, integrating into a changing region that 
includes Israel goes beyond economic cooperation 
with one country. The flight of Arab capital from the 
region is a persistent feature plaguing the markets. 
“We must Dot discourage Arab Investors from in- 
vesting in stocks, bonds and real estate. Let the mar- 
ket determine the prices," Taymour said. There are 
prospects for high returns, but the success of the 
Egyptian stock market depends on accelerated privat- 
isation and expertise in the capital market, be added. 

Clear political signals must be directed at investors 
who need to be sure that their partner is actually sub- 
ject to market forces. Another concern is that in- 
vestors are seeking countries which open up their 
politics. “Greater transparency and political reform 
arc two prerequisites at this stage," noted Mona 
Makram Ebcid, a former member of parliament. 
Nevertheless, the role of most Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments is developing to meet tiie challenges of a 
new business environment. It is now accepted that 
this environment must feature transparent and un- 
prejudiced regulations in order to encourage the 
compliance of the business community. “At the same 
time, the government can play an important role as a 
strong regulatory body to streamline bureaucratic 
bodies entrusted with supervising economic activ- 
ity." added Ebeid. 

Market-friendly interventions by the state will con- 
tinue to be needed until a balance is reached between 
encouraging the private sector on one hand, and pro- 
tecting foe underprivileged and creating jobs for half 
a milli on job seekers in Egypt during foe adjustment 
process on the other. 
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A report presetted this month 
to Prime Minister Kama! EI- 
Ganzouri by representatives 
of the Federation of Egyptian 
Industries (FE1) detailed the 
required changes that must be 
undertaken by Egyptian in- 
dustry in order for it to be- 
come more competitive in the 
21st century. 

In the report, Mobamed 
Farid Khamis, head of the 
FE1, said that during the first 
stage of the economic reform 
programme, which aimed at 
achieving structural balance, 
Egyptian producers bore a 
sizable financial burden 
which has led to an increase 
in the prices of all local prod- 
ucts. Consequently, he stated, 
Egyptian industries have lost 
their competitive edge over 
foreign products. 

To reverse this situation, it 
was recommended in the re- 
port that tiie 10 per cent sales 


tax on machinery, and tiie ser- 
vice charges and taxes levied 
on imported technology be 
abolished. 

In ■ addition, the report 
called on the government to 
give the private sector a 
chance to revest in the service 
and infrastructure sectors. 
This step, according to tbe re- 
port, will lead not only to in- 
creased productivity but also 
lower prices. 

The report also asked the 
government to grant in- 
dustrial investors the same 
treatment afforded to in- 
vestors in tbe agricultural sec- 
tor through the sale of land at 
reduced prices for the es- 
tablishment of industrial pro- 
jects. In a parallel move, they 
requested that foe government 
lower the price of energy to a 
level equal to that granted ag- 
ricultural investors. 

The report also called for a 


reshaping of tax rebates equal 
to those granted by other 
countries. Moreover, it was 
suggested that foe govern- 
ment reduce transportation 
taxes to 20 per cent, as in foe 
past. 

To boost exports, in- 
dustrialists called upon tiie 
government to lower foe in- 
terest rate charged on loans 
for industrial projects and on 
credit needed to facilitate foe 
export process. In addition, 
they recommended that local 
products retain a 15-25 per 
cent price advantage over im- 
ported goods. And, to cut 
through red tape, it was sug- 
gested that economic legisla- 
tion should be simplified and 
judicial procedures executed 
at a quicker pace. 

The industrialists also noted 
that greater coordination be- 
tween foe private sector and 
the government would help 


prevent public sector en- 
terprises from establishing 
projects foe private sector 
was capable of handling. Ex- 
panding foe scope of coop- 
eration would also serve to 
prevent foe imposition of any 
additional taxes or tariffs on 
industrial activities without a 
ministerial decree. 

In light of foe fact that the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) has been 
in place for a year, said Kha- 
mis. all measure needed to as- 
sist Egyptian industrialists to 
withstand foe effects of the 
agreement should be seriously 
considered. 

Finally, foe report high- 
lighted foe need for encour- 
aging individuals to begin 
small and medium industries, 
and offering them the fi- 
nandal and technical as- 
sistance necessary to imple- 
ment these projects. 


Devaluation advice 

A LEADING authority on Latin American economies told Egyptian 
economists and officials last week that Egypt must devalue its cur- 
rency to achieve sustainable growth. “Unless a real exchange rate is 
in {dace, Egypt will not be able to grow,” said Eliana Cankwa, sec- 
retary Rn- international affairs and senior economic advisor to tbe 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance. 

Cardosa, a former World Bank economic, argued that over- 
valuation of the pound, she argued, coupled with an increase in for- 
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To mobilise these resources, foe conc l u d ed , Egypt wifi 
have to “correct” its exchange rate. 

The dispute over devaluation baa been a point of contention be- 
tween the Egyptian government and the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) for the past two years. However, IMF First Deputy Managing 
Director Stanley Fischer said recently that “there is nothing in tiie 
Egyptian economy foal now indic a te s tire need for a change in tiie 
exchange rate or the exchange system that we sec." ^ - 

Cswsa's lecture, which detailed causes and effects of over- 
valuation in Mexico, Brazil and Argenti na was hosted by the Egyp- 
tian Centre for Economic Studies, an independent, non-profit organ- 
isation founded by a group of Egyptian busmessmen 

EAB may go private 

SHAREHOLDERS in foe Egyptian-American' Bank 7 (EAB) are 


; ,7i rr, 


per cent by issuing two million new shares. A 







Figures Stand Out 


National Bank of Egypt’s Figures 


as at 31 / 12 / 1995 (biannual). 
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Sudan 


approaching 


sanctions 


The 60 days given to Sudan to hand 
over three suspected terrorists have 
half elapsed. Mahgoub Ottoman 
predicts what will happen should 
Khartoum continue to snub the UN 


At the okI of January this year, the United Na- 
tions Security Council issued an unprecedented 
ul timatum to Sudan. The council stipulated that 
Khartoum had to band over to Ethiopia the three 
men accused of involvement in die nmagcinatinn 
attempt on President Hosni Mubarak in the Ethi- 
opian capita] Addis Ababa last June. 

The UN gave the Sudanese government a 60- 
day ultimatum to comply with its directives and 
affirmed that it would resort to further measures 
if Khartoum refused to obey toe order. If nec- 
essary, toe Security Council proclaimed, it would 
convict the Sudanese government of supporting 
terrorism. 

Sudan is already ostracised by most of its Arab 
and African oraghboure, which accuse the ruling 
regime of aiding and abetting terrorist activities. 
It will suffer increased international isolation if it 
ignores toe new Security Council decision. Res- 
olutions to the same effect as the UN directive, 
issued a few weeks ago by the conflict-resolution 
mechanism of the Organisation of African Unity, 
have gone unhaadari by the Sudanese govern- 
ment 

Sudan has unto the beginning of April before 
the UN takes punitive action, but signific a n t de- 
velopments have already taken place. The United 
States has decided to withdraw its diplomats 
from Khartoum and tra n sfer its ambassador in 
Sudan to toe Kenyan capital Nairobi, where be 
will cany out his duties. These measures can be 
regarded as a precursor to the US severing dip- 
lomatic ties with Khartoum. A s t a te m ent issued 


by the US claimed that the steps were taken after 
the Sudanese government toiled to provide suf- 


the Sudanese government toiled to provide suf- 
ficient guarantees in the face of security threats 
against American diplomats in Khartoum. It is an 
unlikely coincidence that the US action and the 
Security Council resolution came roughly at the 

same time. 

Fear and confusion have clearly appeared with- 
in the ruling circles in Khartoum as a result of the 
UN resolution. The Sudanese government tried 
in every way to prevent it being adopted and is 
now trying to avoid complying with it Khartoum 
announced, for instance, that it was exerting ef- 
forts to capture all or any of the three suspects ac- 
cused of plotting to assassinate President Mu- 
barak, hop mg to stall for tima 
What toe Sudanese government fears most is 
tiie enforcement of an international economic 
boycott against iL Sudanese Minister of Finance 
Abdallah Hussein Ahmed recently announced 
that he expected toe International Monetaiy Fund 
to exert pressure on Sudan to withdraw its mem- 
bership — Sudan’s debt arrears are estimated at 
S1.7 billion. This, Ahmed said, would lead to tor- 
reaching consequences, increasing Sudan's suf- 
fering and shalrmg the very foundations of its po- 
litical system. 

Meanwhile, a short visit to Sudan recently by 
American Nation of Tsl«m Louis Far- 

rakhan was capitalised upon by the regime by , 
means of a huge media campaign President 
Omar Al-Bashir declared that his government 
placed great hopes on the visit; since Fanakhan 
supported Bashir and his opposition to toe Secur- 
ity Council’s resolution. However, whatever Far- 
rakban’s standing in his own community may be, 
he can neither influence nor delay the expected 
consequences of the resolution. The Sudanese re- 
gime is merely clutching at toe last straw. 

There seem to be no indications that toe Su- 
danese government will alter toe course it has 
embarked upon for the past six years. One can 
only predict; therefore, that some fo rm of sanc- 
tions will be imposed. 

An aims embargo would be the first move. The 
Sudanese government's source of weapons has 
already narrowed to only one or two commies, 
and they are highly unlikely to oppose toe imple- 
mentation of arms sanctions. Economic sanctions 
might follow, ranging from the prohibition of 
trade with Sudan to a ban on all aid provided to it 
by countries and organisations. Diplomatic sec- 
tions are another possibility; these could cut dip- 
lomatic representation of the Khartoum regime 
abroad down to a bare minimum 
Nevertheless, some of the countries which vot- 
ed in favour of the Security Council resolution . 
have expressed reservations over the expected 
sanctions. They worry that the Sudanese people 
— who should not bear the brunt of toe pun- 
ishment for their rulers’ misdeeds — : will be sub- 
jected to an experience «hnilar to that being suf- 
fered by tire Iraqi people. 

These countries also fear the effect which a to- 
tal economic boycott of the Sudan would have on 
them. It was only last April that a ministerial 
meeting erf toe Non-Aligned Movement, held in 
Bandung in Indonesia, issued a resolution cm in- 
ternational sanctions. The resolution warned of 
the serious consequences of sanctions, not only 
for the countries on which they are imposed, but 


The Sudanese opposition, on the other hand, 
lias unanimously accepted die resolution, on con- 
dition that toe imposition of Rgnetirwis should be 
selective and not total. One of the most i mp o r t ant 
points raised by the National Democratic Al- 
liance, the umbrella group of the Sudanese op- 
position, is that toe sanctions should include all 
products except oil and its derivatives, since Su- 
dan depends totally on imports for these vital 
commodities. Sanctions imposed on oil imports, 
upon which agriculture is dependent, even along 
the fertile Nile banks, would only lead to fimiim* 
and the dire consequences resulting from it 
These reservations aside, the Sudanese opposi- 
tion wholeheartedly welcomes any measures 
which might undermine toe current regime and, 
ultimately, f a cili t ate its demise. 


The writer is a leading member of the Sudanese 
opposition and a former Sudanese minister of na- 
tional guidance. 



An Israeli soldier recites a prayer at the site of the Jerusalem bombing; the Hebrew graffiti proclaiming: “Enmgbuf peace”. Meanwhile, IsraefisetdiersiBOve tor tbc>ciajaipdowq (pbqtoszAFP) 



Forgotten 



This week’s two explosions in Je- 
rusalem and Asbkelou brought back to 
die spotlight a number of facts that 
many had thought were confined to the 
annals of history. The first of these in- 
volves die impact of the c u rrent peace 
process — or lack of it — on toe char- 
acter of Israel. 

As happens after all attacks of this 
kind, Israel took its usual decision to 
close toe West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
and furthermore, prevented Yasser Ar- 
afat from making a planned visit to Na- 
blus. This decision may have been jus- 
tifiable before the establishment of toe 
Palestinian Authority and toe holding of 
elections in the self-rule areas. But is- 
suing the order when the PA exists, con- 


firms Israel’s true colours as a force of 
occupation which is only committed to 
its own interests, even at the expense of 
international agreements and accords. 

Another forgotten fact involves the 
PA. The two suicide bombings reveal 
how problematic it is for foe PA to 
evolve the Palestinian revolution intn a 
state. The PA issued a lengthy statement 
condemning the two attacks vehemently 
and one of its top officials described it as 
being the most forceful statement issued 
on a subject of this kind. The newborn 
authority did not stop there; its security 
forces in the Gaza Strip arrested around 
60 Palestinians belonging to the milfam* 
Hamas movement which clamwtd re- 
sponsibility for the two bombings. 


By Dffaa Rashwan 


Nobody knows how for the PA has re- 
sponded to the list of demands which Is-, 
raeti Prime Minister S himo n Peres an- 
nounced be had presented to it At the 
top of the fist is toe demand that the PA 
declare 'Hamas an illegal organisation, 
destroy toe group’s infrastructure and 
ban it from holding any public meetings 
or rallies. • 

Many Arab experts have presented 
theories on bow the Palestinian revolu- 
tion might develop into a state. But it 
did not occur to any of them that the 
revolution represented by the PLO 
would undergo change to toe extent that 


it announces that forma - "comrades" in 
foe revolution — whatever their ideol- 
ogy orpolitical orientation —.are out- 
laws. Tbie . change is more remarkable 
when one remembers that the occupier 
has not dumped its character and lias not 
withdrawn mom-all foe Occupied Ter- 
ritories. !'• ■ 

The last forgotten fact concerns Ha- 
mas, which carried oat the attacks. The 
organisation is a part eftoe. Islamist 
movement which - most Arab countries 
know well; many of foeir ruling regimes 
have been fanbrofled in bitter conflicts 
with groups espousing some fbnn of po- 
litical Trfgm It seems that ETamag is no 
exception to toe general rule; It is in- 
volved in a struggle against toe Israeli ., 


occupation forces, but is now, in addi-swo 
turn, fighting anew battle with the PA . '05 
Despite the different nature of these two-ss 
conflicts, what- Hamas proposes : fa notVi 
merely resistance to occupation and libr da 
oration of terr i tory, but also -toe e&'vo 

tahKghTTV*nf <\f an Tdanife icgH mie gg : «n Vaft 
alternative to , toe senri-secular regiine-"* 
currently go waning toe Pdaitiman an-^rtt 
tonomdus entity. Hamas- - pres e nts itself ^ 
not - only as & rival to. the -PA and an 
agent of resistance to Israel' but' as 
comprehensive alter nativ e to' hot b on-fad 
Palestinian land 'f - . V ' - 


The writer Is an expert at thd AlrAhram** 
Centre far Political and . Strategfd ^ 


Studies. 


Iraqis pay the price 


Last Friday, the Iraqi government 
announced that General Hussein 
Kamel Al-Majid and his brother 
Colonel Snrfdflm both sons-in-law 
of Iraqi president RwAfaw Hussein, 
were shot dead by relatives seeking 
to restore their family honour. The 
murders are widely believed to have 
been sanctioned by the Iraqi pres- 
ident in retribution for the de- 
fectors’ betrayal 

Latif Rashid, vice-president of the 
London-based Iraqi National Con- 
gress, an umbrella organisation of 
opposition groups, said die killing s 
“were coordinated by Saddam's se- 
curity services and justified on tri- 
bal and famil y grounds. This proves 
that only the law of toe jungle pre- 
vails in Iraq.” 

Last year, both Colonel KaAfaim 
and Hussein Kamel, considered the 
most important members of Pres- 
ident Hussein’s inner circle ever to 
flee the country, defected to Jordan 
and vowed to topple toe Iraqi trad- 
er. Hussein Kamel, former head of 
Iraqi arms production and pro- 
curement, revealed damagin g in- 
formation about Iraq's secret nu- 
clear, chemical and poison gas 
progra m mes to the US. The flight 
of toe two brothers with their wives, 
the president's daugh ters, was a se- 
rious blow to the ruling regime 
which Saddam Hussein considered 
unforgivable. 

However, the sadden and short- 
termed defection followed by the 
families' return to Iraq veiled toe 
entire incident in a shroud of mys- 
tery. Political observers attribute the 
brothers’ puzzling return to Iraq, 
while they were fully aware Pres- 
ident Hussein would not pardon 
their betrayal, to a plot by the Iraqi 
leader to persuade die West that it 


The murder of two senior Iraqi defectors alter be- 
ing promised a pardon raised new doubts over the 
credibility of the Iraqi regime, reports Rasha Saad 


had nothing more to fear from Iraq 
and should, therefore, lift the sanc- 
tions imposed after Iraq's invasion 
of Kuwait in 1990. 

According to this theory, Al- 
Majid’s so-called defection to Jor- 
dan was pre-arranged with Saddam 
Hussein with die objective of leak- 
ing information to toe West that 
Iraq had disposed of its weapons of 
mass destruction and. that the sanc- 
tions were no longer justified. But 
Al-Majid failed in this mission and 
returned to Iraq not suspecting that 
his reward would be death. And 
death it was. 

Other observers, however, believe 
the Al-Majid brothers and their 
wives returned home due to toe des- 
perate conditions they were re- 
portedly suffering in Jordan. The 
defectors allegedly lived in political 
and social isolation. Iraqi opposi- 
tion groups not only rejected Gener- 
al Al-Majid ’s leadership, but also 
asked that toe two brothers be de- 
tained for eventual trial by an inter- 
national tribunal for committing 
crimes against humanity, genocide 
and war crimes. Though toe de- 
fectors were given a palace to live 
in, their movements and contacts 


of the Iraqi newspaper Jwnhuriyah, 


expressed hope that Arab regimes 
would view toe incident as an “in- 


were closely scrutinised. 

Meanwhile, the murder of the two 


brothers and their father, among 
others, damaged recent attempts by 
Iraq to improve its image and 
dashed hopes for Arab rec- 
occiliatioa with toe country. 

Salah Al-Mokhtar, editor-in-chief 


would view me incident as an “in- 
ternal problem among members of a 
tribe.” 

“If we put the stability of internal 
affairs of each Arab country as a, 
condition to Arab reconciliation, 
then this will exclude many,” 
warned Al-Mokhtar. - 
Recenr press report ^ hinted -.at in- 
creasing support for the idea of giv- 
ing President Hussein another 
chance, especially alter Iraq agreed 
to UN negotiations and called for 

parliamentary elections. 

Describing toe murder of toe two. 
brothers as an “im pruden t” action, 
Mohamed Selim, head of toe Asian 
Studies Centre at Cairo University, 
said that Saddam Hussein missed a 
golden chance to prove that his re- 
gime has reconsidered its hardline 
policy. 

“Saddam could have used toe in- 1 
creasing support for lifting tod san&-' 
tions to prove his good wilL Now. 
tire countries which sympathised 
with toe suffering of tire Iraqis will 
find it difficult to trust him again,” 
said Selim. 

However, Mohamed Fayek, head 
of tire Arab Organisation for Human 
Rights, believes that though the ex- 
tra-judicial murders of the Aik 
Majids is a severe human rights vi- 
olation, lifting the embargo a gainst 
Iraq is a must to alleviate tire suf- 
fering of toe Iraqi people. 

“What happened in Iraq shouldnot 


tions because it is the Iraqi people 
who are paying tire price. The Iraqi 
regime uses the sanctions as a pre- 
text to tighten its grip ova the Ira- 
qis, and commi t farther violations 
of human rights,” said Fayek. •• 

Same observers believe that tire 
murders will affect the current oil- 
for- food talks between Iraq' and 
- the UN. Opposition leader Rashid 
said the talks with tire UN have 
been ; unsuccessful: “Saddam.- 

wants to scU Iraqi oil but wifi not 
■ give up coutroffing the dfa- 
tribution of food and medicine. He \ 
has exploited tire people’s opf 
thmam over the talks to coflect.the>. 
■rest of dollars they have.” •. 

However, Sefim- believes ihaf:- 
talks with toe UN wfll.ttot.be a&. , 
fected because botolfaq and. Eu- 
ropean countries will benefitffom : 
the deaLHe behoves that thelraqi 
gtiwmmoot has no choice but to ; 
accept foie deal, especially con- 
stdermg tire Iraqis’ wipes and the'. . 
improvement in the rate offoe dh . 
nar. “Any failure in tire talks will ‘ 
backfire and instigate economic 
chaos -;- a scenario tire govern- 
ment cannot afford,” said Selim. 1 

The success : ’of the talks will 
also be zewanfin&to other patties: 
Some of tire QC icyenae&will be 
paid as compensation for tire sec- 
ond Gulf war damages while oth- 
ers will cover the trips ofRdfEk- : 
eos to check Iraqi nuclrar power. - 
“Tbe UN will use this deal to. : 
shake tire so v ereignty of the Iraqi 
regime, as tire Jxaxjis wfll fed that 
their needs are 'bemg fhlfilled by ', 
the UN and noi by their lead- - 
ership. That wfll' be a complete 
hum i l i ati on to tire regmre,” con- 
chided Sefim. 
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Adjudication No. 160/95 


Further to a/m adjudication, EEA announces the 
interested tenderers that the opening date of tenders 
is postponed to be 16/5/96 instead of 28/3/96 


Sadig Al-Mahdi, the leader of tire Sudanese Umma 
Party, announced last week in Khartoum that he re- 
fused to meet with Hassan Al-Turabi, the lea de r of 
the National Islamic Front (NIF) which holds sway 
in Khartoum. “Turabi asked Sheikh Hamad Al- 
ia ’ali, the head of Al-Qadiriya, an influential Sufi 
order, to arrange a meeting with Sadig Al-Mahdi,” 
said Mubarak Al-Mahdi, the second-in-command of 
the Umma Party, in Cairo. Mubarak Al-Mahdi told 
Al-Ahram Weekly that Al-Ja'afi proposed to faring 
Turabi 's NIF and the Umma Party together so as’ to 
work out a reconciliation between the two Is lamist, 
oriente d political groups. Al-Ja'ali also approached 
Ot fam a n Al-Mirghani of the Democratic Unionist 
Party. 

“Sadig Al-Mahdi declined the invitation and re- 
buffed Turabi ’s overtures. He said that he will only 
attend if tire government in Khartoum puts the 
peaceful relinquishment of power on the agenda.” 
said Mubarak Al-Mahdi, wire recently attended the 
S u dan e se opposition mwgtiwgc fa the Eritrean cap- 
ita! Asmara. “We can only meet to discuss toe 
terms of their stepping down from office,” he ex- 
plained. ‘The Sufi orders will have to act as im- 
partial referees and witnesses to the process of 
handing over power.” 

The Samaniya Sufi order, headed by Sheikh Al- 
Fatih GharibaJlah, has been wooed 

by toe regime in tire past few 

months. Sheikh Abdel-Rahim Al- 
f Bura’i of the Tijaniya order of west- 

ern Sudan and Ai-Ja’ali, who has 
ip many followers in northern Snrfan, 

* c were recently sent to London for 

treatment at government expense. 
The leaders of these orders have by 
and large remained uncooperative 
and tire rank and file have sided with 
tire opposition. “The NIF, which for- 
merly shunned and sidelined the tra- 
j. ditionafiy apolitical Sufi orders, is 

me ,JZ hying hard to win toe Sufis 

25! over,” Mubarak Al-Mahdi said. 

otto Mansour Khaled, a leading figure 

"' “ toe opposition Sudan People’s 


Leading members of the Sudanese opposition visiting Cairo after meeting in As- 
mara warn against Khartoum’s vain attempts to rally Sufis and Southern Sudanese 
Muslims ahead of the Sudanese genera! elections, writes GamaV Nknimah 


Liberation Movement (SPLM), told toe Weekly that 
toe war in Southern Sudan was intensi f ying.' “The 
current battles are detenmning tire course of tire war 
fa Sudan. The Sudan People’s Liberation Axxny [the 
SPLATs military wing] is conso lidating its forces 
around Kit and Asswa in Rwtem Equataria prov- 
ince,” he said. 

Khartoum is trying to rally die Muslim world by 
claiming that it is winning converts in South Sudan. 
Eyebrows were raised recently at the much pub- 
licised conversion of the governor of Western Equa- 
taria region to Islam and tire announcement thm he 
is to go to Mecca for the hajj this year with a large 
contingent of recently converted South Sudanese 
Muslims. 

Trading Sudanese opposition figures, howevra, - 
were unimpressed. “Islam has been gafpfa g con- 
verts in the South long before thfa regime came to 
power. Islam to Sudan, and to Africa as a whole, is 
moving southwards,” said AKTijani Al-Tayeb, a 


the besieged capital of the region, is surrounded by ■ 
SPLA forces. The governor resides fa. Khmtoum, 
For three years, no battles have been waged in much 
of the region as tire SPLA has cansofidated power.” 
he added. 

Mansour Khaled told tire Weekly that, there was 
the precedent of PadfictoLadoIuKk; a fanner mem- 
ber of the ruling Revolutionary fi rnwremri f yrn cfl 
and an Equatunan, who converted to Islam amid 
much publicity, but who, a fewjyears later, re- 
nounced Islam and reverted to Christianity, lire 
SPLM has a - Muslim Council headed by a South- 
erner, Taber Bior, to manage Muslim affairs, just as ; 
it has a Christian GnmciL. . . 


tarocy-gencraL I know him inside odt” Khaled* 
said. Was. tifat : toe 'time when Turabi built: m tire! 
Nn?? „T Yes - 1* was & crucial period of Sudan’s hto-i 
tf »y. he explained. “At the time, toe only party fast* 
was functioning apart from _the ruling Sudan Sodal-5 
ist Union was tire NIF. more importantly, it* 
was toe time, when the NIF made extensive use ofl 
novel economic activities such as io-caOed Islamic? 
banking. The NIF then began to mfihrate tfae van-* 
ous n^onal institutions — toe army, toe labour un-J 
lons^tire- professional - , associations, imd syndicates,^ 
and the institutions of hi gher {eHrmng.” - * 

^ ^led betie ves that .toe only way to toppae tori 
Nip-dominated reghne in Khartoum fa forowS 

annedaruggle. He id e ntifi ffd yrito-toe SPLM “bre-S 
rasely because it is the 6nly ntovetocto that reafisesS 
™at m order to' make any headway fa. changing the« 
status quo von have to re^nrt tr> » * 


uum w mare iiny neaaway m changmg the) 
tunyod have to resort to a measure of foree”! 
beheves toat.the various. 'Sudanese opposi-j 


Bow is it'tiiat Mansour Khaled,- a di«h‘ri£rriiwh» , ti • .T rgmw 


North Sudanese politician, chose voluntarily to be- 
come a member of toe SPLM — a movement wide- 
ly perceived to represent the interests of tire South 
Sudanese? “The question itsdf fa very tdlfag be- 
cause it presupposes that there are two Sndans,” he 
replied. It p resupposes that if you are a Northerner 


Afo^ghtago, FaroukAbuEissa, leader of toej 
Em ^ head W toe Arab? 
Lawygs TJnfon, announo&d m Cairo that TTrfrn^ wC 


It ap pears t hat there is now closer military coopJ 
bct ^^ 1fae Sudanese onperation forces awi 


and colonise South Sudan,” he 

The conversion of toe governor of Western Equa- 
toria to Islam fa nothing new and is noa surprising, 
said Al-Tayeb. “Hhc conversion] confirms his com- 
plicity with the regime. Perhaps be has set his eye 
on spne thing more rewarding — money, promotion 
or simply to be better ^positioned within toe ruling 
clique... What fa alanmng is toe c u rr e nt tale of eth- 
nic cleansing, systematic Arabisation and Islam- 
faaticBi by the regime of South Sudanese people,” 
Al-Tayeb explained. 

“The entire Western Equatoria province fa under 
SPLA control,” noted Mubarak Al-Mahdi fa Cairo. 
“Maridi, Tumbtna and Yambi — the largest towns 
in tire region — are all trader SPLA control. Jobs, 


As minister of education fa 1976 during toe feign ■ 
of Cokrnd Gaafer Al-Notneiri, Khaled witnessed 
. the be grcaiing s oftfae Islamists'- rise to power. Peo- 
ple woo were renowned for tfafapiety wrae pushed ' 
aside as the imlitarit Islamists took oven. “I could 
mention here Sheikh Omar Ishaq and Sbeflch Mo- 
hamed Al-Hassan DMi who embodied tins ; ein- : 
lightened spirit of Islam. These pious people tod 
their wade without necessarily i nter nayu g it for- 
prayers and were, criticised for that," Abated said. - 
He refined to. go along with tire NIFs rc- 
intei p retati o h nf M«m. 

“t raow Hassan AI-Turafa welL We wae cIass- 
mates at school and we wcati to tire same univosity 
at tire same time.' We boto studied law. He was st- 


and Eritrea. TfeSndanesco^^ g 

comerence m the Eritrean T w^ **-- Tifiinrniir 

that opgradfa^tfae vw^fartin'Southj 

S between 

: .toe Jfarthem and Soutiimi qppdritibn had emerged 
key tq to^ng toe i3^gjan&. :“We SSTIS 
«»C«I ^fo.operatibmlfae 


fotmeto toe Openmon. Lurisod Committee * 


^ SPCMl I^toe 


^deputy preri^Tof 

Drawmaic Affiance the ombrelfa-greim of toe 
Strianeae oppoatum and head of toe^dane» 
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: A Di van of contemporary life 



Ore of the most impo rt^ jihapten : infer: 

hiStcgy of Al-Akram /yens in anfairaq of 

1S96 wife the bftlde of fop/pm vfric4al rry- 

respon dent 

Jte teas correspondent can besranewfart 
misleading m foe eariy histaiyof the news- 
paper. Sometimes, in feet; it seems inter- 
changeable with l**g*tocral agent* 1 . Nev- 
crtheless, there wai a difference. 

Uke after newstwpers that emerged in 
the second half 6F, tbel9& cattery, AI- 
Ahram wniahf m wUJiA rn— ■■■■t.ti.in 


flees in the provincial capitals. The news- 
paper contracted nine individuals of Syrian 
origin to serve as its ^gents in the various 
cities in which they resided, aH in the Nik - 
Delta. The agents had two fnjjnary areas of. 
responsibility. The firs* was in sates, which 
at the time meant to' enlist sobscaifrtwns. 
This required a broad qetworfc of p er so nal 
relations. The second was to Rpott <m fee 
news in their pr o vin cial, mmiM This did 


As long as AI-Ahram remained a weekly 
paper (from 1876-2881) jftis arrangement 
was sufficient Limited space ^ivt <*ritFwini 
considerations restticted&scc^of cover- 
age. The newspaper struck a balance be- , 
tween national and local news and major 
political developments in S$ria and fee Ot- 
toman Empire. 

Once fee newspaper became a daily, 
which occurred on 3 Jammy 1881, the 
ownecs made a momentous tahraoe: Their 
newspaper would be Egyptian, even if its, 
owners were not Editorial priority shifted 
to fee coverage of national pbptiail affairs 
and domestic news. In feet, news from fee 
provinces appearing under ihe heading 
“Domestic reports", would often Idas up 
half a page in what then was duty a fear- : 
page newspaper. I 

Commensurate wife its increased stains 
and new perfective, the newspaper’s cir- 
culation grew in fee countryside. Arid fee 


zv For the first five yeans of its life, 

ql . fyj . Af-Ahram as a weekly had its pro- 

.-4:- 'saf .. vincial correspondents only in 
-A." ;V -major centres of the Nile Delta 

due to fire lirplted space given to domestic news. But 
when the newspaper became a daily in 1881, it lined up 
.correspondents all; over the country. These cor- 
respondents . mostly . confined themselves to routine 
news reporting. Only a few ventured to criticise, ex- 
press views and -take stands. These included a cor- 
respondent based at Damanhour who developed into a 
fireixand, criticising the government and the British, 
then occupying Egypt in this instalment of his chro- 
nices of Egypt’s contemporary history as seen through 
the eyes of AI-Ahram, Dr Yunan Labib RIzq teds 
the story of the bold reporter's battle for free expression 



ingly. Not just m fee Delta, but in Upper 
Egypt as weH Al-Akram fined jup repre- 
sentatives throughout fee country, from 
Alexandria in fee noth to Aswan in fee 
south. Moreover, in scare provinces, there 
were more fem one r epresen t ative tiffin In 
Sherqiya there Were agents m Zagazig and 

Faqous, in Gbmtitya there were offers in' 
Tanta and Kafr Al-Zayat and in Assiut, 
there were iep rewsttati ves in Assiut itself 
andinDairooL 

Wife growth t&eke was a distmctioa.be-' 
tween those rcsponsibte for sales arid dis- 
tribution and those, whose felly ft was to 
write the news. The framer were called 
“agents” and the latter 
For every province there was a general 
agent, residing in fee provincial capita! 
Other agents would be posted at die major 
centres in fee province. In such small of- 
fices, the divisKHi offobour would not have 
been too rigid; and ft would have been cus- 
tomary far the agent to do some writing, or 
at least substantial , editing of it*™ tint 
woiildbesidymfttedtp.Mmby.tiie.nnal cor- 


don or] 

of how triviafthey may have appeared to 
people in the cities. The objective of the 
newspaper was to penetrate the oonatiyade, 
and tins meant demonstrating its concern . 
for xurel a ffai re. Simultaneously, ft pre- 
sented a touching, in-depth portrait of the 
hardships of rural life, long overlooked lyy 
residents comfortably ensconced in Cairo 
and Alexandria. . 

Perhaps fee- means of wjmmimiMtirt ii be- 
tween fee rural ttareapandeab and Al- 
Ahnan's Alexandria heafepurtere accounts 
for such attention to dH»h. Reports were 
still dispatched by post and were lengthy; 
they did not have to be curtailed for fee tel- 
egraph.' In fact, only the Cairo office used 
fee telegraph, and then only for urgent coth- 
nmmqpda. Few correspondents tended to 
cross fee threshold between reporter and ed- 
itor, aWnm^i their reports frequently con- 
veyed an intensdy peoonal and conqias- 
saanate narrative. One correspondent in 
particular stands out in tins regard in the 
last decade of the 19th century: Al~Ahram , & 


for fee correspondents, they reported 
generally on flic news in fees area, fic- 
7 (fluently offering personal editorial com- 
ments an tile coiBems of fee local poputer 


Xt is precisely in tiie battle between Al- 
Akram and Al-Moqattam of 1896 that tins 
correspondent draws attention to himself. 

' Al-Mogattam, seven years old at foe feme, 
bad an entirely di f ferent editorial policy to 
that of Al-Akram, even though the owners 
oftothnewspapera were originally Syrians. 
While Al-Akram, together wtihAl-Afu 'ayid 
. winch feat appeared at the same time as Al- m 
Mogattam , was vehemently opposed to the' 
British occupation, Al-Moqattam was so 
openly pro-British, that fee contemporary 
press and later historians referred to it as few 
mraithppgft ft f die occupation. 

: Although AI-Ahram and Al-Moqattam 
had locked hams before, tins time there was 
a difference. In previous battles, it was the 
respective editors-in-chief who brandished 
their editorials against each other. His time 
fee combatants were fee newspapers’ pro- 
vincial correspondents. Among 1 them ' was 

one in Damanhour. 

To tins day, we do not know the name of 


Al-Akram' s correspandent in Damanhonr in 
the Mitnmn of 1896. He never had a by-line 
and Ms name was never mentioned in Al- 
Akram, ar least until the end of the century. 
But ft was evident from his reports that he 
had no intention of being an ordinary cor- 
respondent He had a fray, eloquent style 
that revealed a sophistication rare among ru- 
ral reporters at fee time. Moreover, his inter- 
ests stretched for beyond the borders of his 
to cover the deepest concerns of 
throughout fee country. Nothing 
demonstrate this belter than his pro- 
gramme for reform published in Al-Akram 
of 24 June 1897. As one reads through his 
list of reforms, rare is increasingly aware of 
an acute political and social consciousness. 

His proposal fists several points to ac- 
complish: ^The British evacuation of Egypt 
The preservation of peace and security. Em- 
ployment and promotion on the bras of 
merit The elimination of bribery in govern- 
ment To amend tire village sentinel law. To 
reduce the tm/t tax to abolish the irmA 
Survey Authority. To mmul the military 
draft exemption tax. To alleviate the debts 
of the feUahm. To prohibit the sale of old 
in lien of taxes. Deterring village 
from snatching vessels of un- 
cooked food from the fires in order to extent 
-money out of people. Promoting govern- 
ment support tor rural citizens wife com- 
plaints of maltreatment by . government em- 
ployees. To abolish the practice of 
expropriating land and selling it fra half its 
price. Enhancing law enforcement and 

crime prevention.** AH of these points “are 
easily achieved”, concludes the author, 
cleariy certain feat they arc realistic and fea- 
sible. 

The unkjne sneednefeess and clarity of vi- 
sion of the correspondent from Damanhour 
did not emerge overnight. One can follow 
bis progress from 1894, when there was lit- 
tle to distinguish him from his colleagues. 
In tins early phase of bis career, Jtis. com- 
Tnunicatians were more or fegg-routineu One 
reports that the district commissioner of AI- 
Atf was transferred, that a fire broke out rat 


three cotton wagons and that Abu Homos 
was divided into two districts. Another dis- 
patch reports on a break-in at the borne of a 
woman living in Izbat AT-Garadal and on a 
search for military conscripts in the same 
village. In a third report, tire correspondent 
bad to travel all the way to Srwa Oasis, 
which at that time was part of Al-Buheira, 
in order to report cm a dispute between the 
local police commissioner and the local 
populace. 

On 19 February of tint year, our cor- 
respondent writes, “The Fire Department 
has inquired as to whether the people of Da- 
maribur would iil« to contribute to the pur- 
chase of a fire extinguisher pump. We offer 
no comment, other than to note feat tins 
pump, which costs 150 pounds, is of British 
manufacture.** Wife tins painted innuendo, 
our correspandent from Damanhour begins 
to n’ltrmgtt* a determined individuality. 

It was not long before he became em- 
broiled in Ins first battle wife authorities. 
This was wife the irrigation authority, of 
which the senior officials were British. The 
rotary system used for tire distribution of 
water was unfair, he charged. Evidently, he 
roused the official ire, for in a later issue be 
wrote, “Some officials in the irrigation au- 
thority have misinterpreted my remarks on 
tire operation of tire rotation system for tire 
distribution of irrigation water. My in- 
tention was solely to point out fee de- 
ficiencies in tire system which are harmful 
to fee farmers. If my observations are in- 
accurate, I urge the authorities to bring for- 
ward just one witness to refute what 1 said.” 

In 1893, he makes fee transition from tak- 
ing isolated jabs at fee representatives of 
tire British occupation in Al-Bubeira prov- 
ince to waging systematic campaigns on 
general issues. In April of that year, his 
thenre was tire recently instituted municipal 
councils in the provinces. “They make use- 
ful and valuable proposals, but tireir de- 
cisions are ignored by fee Ministry of Inter- 
ior, and should -it so happen that the 
mmistxy ratifies a proposal of thefts, it ra 
never implemented. Given this situation, 


tire municipal councils have no possible 
use." 

Three months later, the young firebrand 
set his s i ghts on poor law enforcement in 
tire countryside, where “armed bandits con- 
gregate to raid villages and forms, killing 
anyone who attempts to stop fe«n and 
leaving in their wake desolation and wail- 
ing women and children. What civilised 
government could permit such horrors to 
occur?” 

By 1896, our correspondent at Da- 
manhour was more than an ordinary pro- 
vincial reporter. Cleariy he was taken under 
tire editors’ wing and given special status. 
His articles no longer appeared in the “Do^ 
mestic reports" column. In fact, sometimes 
they were featured on the front page, side 
by side with the articles written by Al- 
Akram' s senior staff, if not the editor-in- 
chief himself Also, unlike most rural re- 
ports which gave assorted news briefs, his 
ankles would address a single theme and 
appear under a separate headline. 

The headlines themselves illustrate this 
correspondent's diverse range of interests: 
“Government Projects and A dmini strators”, 
“The Forfeited Right”, “The State of Em- 
ployment in Egypt”, “The Courts of Law”, 
“The Provincial Municipal Councils,” 
“Victims of the Fire”, “T wfll never sell!” 

Most of these articles addressed tire prob- 
lems of fee Egyptian fellah. They provided 
a much needed insight into tire rural aspect 
of contemporary life in Egypt that was 
lacking in the writings of the newspapers’ 
city denizens. They also belied the myth 
spread by fee British occupation govern- 
ment under Lord Cromer that its policies 
benefitted tire Egyptian fellah. At fee same 
time, as is evident from tire headlines, tire 
correspondent sought to redress injustices 
ingeueraL 

Equally apparent in these articles is his 
anti-British stance. We have already cited 
his criticism of the British-controlled irriga- 
tion authority. His article, “Forfeited right” 
attacks the policy of granting licences to 
British-owned railway companies to build 
□arrow-gauge rural freight fines. In *T will 
never sell” be writes, “Our Ministry of 
Economy officials are busy negotiating 
wife British companies to sell off our re- 
maining property so as to give them a mon- 
opoly on our public utilities and sendees. 
We offer our hearty congratulations to 
those entrepreneurs, who wfll have gained 
control over projects feat are sure to suc- 
ceed and bring in a handsome profit” 

The bitter sarcasm was not lost an tire 
British authorities, who decided to fight fire 
wife fire and tireir instrument would be Al- 
Ahram ' s rival newspaper, the pro-British 
Al-Moqattam. We fint learn of Air 
Moqattam’s antagonism to the cor- 
respondent from Damanhour is one of Al- 
Anram ' s letters to tire ed i tor . Signed “a 
reader from Damanhour”, lire letter says, 
“The main reason Al-Moqattam has at- 
tacked your oanespoadeot in Damanhour is 
that be refused to tarnish his pen by work- 
ing for them. Today, your correspondent is 
the object of envy because he has had tire 
honour to have been the target of Al- 
Moqattam’ s foftninatida.” One suspects 
that tire “reader from Damanhour” was a 


close friend of Al-Akram’s correspondent 
there. 

The subject that provided occasion fbr Al- 
Moqattam’s attack involved tire recently 
created Land Survey Authority. The func- 
tion of this department was to conduct a 
survey of agricultural lands to detormniB 
whether tire fond area of a particular prop- 
erty conformed wife the figure flat was fist- 
ed in the government's registers. If ft tamed 
out feat landowners owned additional prop- 
erty, they would be made to pay accord- 
ingly. The measure was not well received. 
Our correspondent from Damanhour com- 
plains feat firstly, ft constituted a breach of 
fee laws of tenure. Secondly, he argues that 
die property owner is doubly taxed. “He is 
taxed far fee lead which is oat under cul- 
tivation, upon which be has built his home, 
and be is taxed ogam for his home and at 
the rate of a home owner living on Sberif 
Street in the heart of Alexandria!” Tire act, 
be said, has provoked considerable grum- 
bling among landowners in the countryside. 
Finally, be accused tire Ministry of Finance 
of “blackmail”. 

On 27 October 1896, Al-Moqattam rose 
to tire defence of the new Land Survey Au- 
thority under its British director and ac- 
cused the Damanhour correspondent of li- 
bel and defamation “that should be subject 
to punishment to the fullest extent of the 
law.” 

In his reply, the correspondent expresses 
his shock and dismay. “In all my reports, 1 
have always been motivated by a sincere 
dedication to the truth and a selfless pursuit 
of fee public welfare. How could tire coo- 
science of owners of Al-Moqattam have 
permitted them to distort tire facts and to 
subvert my writings, as though by such in- 
timidation they could coerce me into di- 
verting from my path. I promise the readers 
of Al-Akram that I will not sway from the 
course to which they trust 1 am dedicated 
and that after today I will give no further 
freed to whatever calumny tire owners of^/- 
Moqattam may burl at me.” 

Al-Moqattam responded feat the cor- 
respondent was “insulting men of high 
rank," to which the correspondent from Da- 
manhour retorted, “The owners of Al- 
Moqattam rail against anyone who does not 
buy tireir newspaper. The pages of that 
paper are replete wife libelous accusations 
against tiie owners and writers of other 
newspapers, and in terms feat a street ur- 
chin would be ashamed to use." 

The battle raged on until, eventually, the 
editor-in-chief of AI-Ahram rallied to tire 
aid of his Damanhour correspondent “No 
longer capable of concocting a civilised ra- 
tional response,” he wrote, “they have be- 
gun to cast slurs against his style of writing, 
a base affront that is cleariy belied by our 
correspondent’s resonant eloquence to 
which no writer or correspondent of Al- 
Moqattam could aspire.” 


The author is a 
professor of his- 
tory and head of 
AI-Ahram History 
Studies Cento. 



Growthinl^ebaiiese exports 

OFFICIAL statistics stated that Lebanese industrial 
exports totalled US$50mn , (80.8bn lira) in January 
1996. Total industrial exports reached $87mn_ Sta- 
tistics also mentioned that ready-made dothes were 
on top of the Lebanese export^ (about 59.29 per cent) 
with a value of 47.6bn lira. Saudi Arabia is the largest 
importer from Lebanon, with imports reaching 43.52bn 
lira. Syria ranks second In Importing from Lebanon. 
Jordan, Libya, Egypt and the UAE make up the re- 
mainder of major countries Importing from Lebanon.' 
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Bank’s re vermes 
Investment balance 
Total revenues 
Total cxpewfituies 
Net profits 


farcentegtl 

- Total mvestment balanceftotal revenues 


_ Total reveooesftotal assets 


Until Nov 
.231995 


9658.7 

6299.8 
4907-3 

505.8 

5680.1 

165.1 
23:2 

141.9 
1348. 

902 

18.1 
5.6 
2.6? 

53.-. - . 

14.1 


Until Dec. 3 

1994 


8661.0 

5977.1 

4655.4 

450.8 
5365-2 
145.7- 
20.0 
125.7 
111.0 

89.8 

22.8 
4.9 

2.4 
43 - 
13.7' 



Growth 

Rate 


115% 

5.4% 

5.4% 

12 . 2 % 

5.9% 

133% 
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Horizon and the second Indian jewellery exhibition 


FOR THE second year in a row, an inter- 
national exhibition for jewellery will be held in 
Egypt The forthcoming Indian Jewellery Ex- 
hibition, organised by Horizons for Marketing 
Consultation in cooperation with the Indian 
Embassy in Cairo, and the Indian organ- 
isation HHEC, will be held as a result of the 
exhibition's successful run last year. The In- 
dian Embassy in Cairo, represented by Mr. 
Bhardawaj, commercial attach^, Horizon, 
and the HHEC, are currently making the final 
preparations fair this event The exhibition will 
be held in Cairo at the Gezira Sheraton Hotel 
from 7-11 March, then move to Alexandria at 
the Montazah Sheraton from 13-17 March. 


Mohammed B-Mayargi, general manager of 
Horizon, which has been connected to a 
large number of jewellery exhibitions in 
Egypt both local or international, said: “We 
are aware of the importance of international 
exhibitions such as these, and our first prior- 
ity is to make great strides towards success 
in all aspects until this event joins the ranks 
of well-known international exhibitions held in 
Egypt No dearer evidence can be seen than 
the success of last year’s exhibition. We are 
proud to have the confidence and trust of In- 
dia and the Indian Embassy in Cairo. It is 
this confidence which we alone possess 
which has made us increase our re- 


sponsibility towards this event which repre- 
sents a unique cooperation between India 
and Egypt 

“Sufficient thanks cannot be given to all 
parties which contributed to the success of 
the event at the forefront is the Indian Em- 
bassy in Cairo, the Ambassador Kanwal Sa- 
bi!. Mr. Bhardawaj, commercial attach^, 
HHEC Ltd, Mr. 50am, the general manager 
of the company, Mr. Anada, marketing man- 
ager, the Exhibitions Organisation, headed 
by Rushdi Saqr, the Customs Department 
the Department of Weights and Measures, 
the Gezira Sheraton and Montazah Sheraton 
hotels, and AI-Ahram Establishment” 


US budget surplus 


THE US Treasury Department an- 
nounced a growth in the profits 
achieved by government com- 
panies as vrefi as the introduction 
of farther restrictions to which a US 
budget surplus of US$1927bn is 
attributed, an increase over the 
1995 surplus which totalled 
$15.65bn. The restrictions and ex- 


penditures are a result of the bick- 
ering that arose between the Din- 
ton administration and the Re- 
publican-dominated Congress 
about budget plans. These differ- 
ences led to temporary shutdowns 
of some US departments in De- 
cember and January. In the first 4 
months of the fiscal year, ex- 


penditures increased by 1.3 per 
cent only, in comparison with the 
same period last year while govern- 
ment revenues, mainly injected by 
faxes, increased by 6.3 per cent 
As a result, the US budget wit- 
nessed recovery. During the same 
period, the deficit dropped by 31 
per cent, from $57.75 to $36,65bn. 



THE CHAMBER of Foodstuff Industries of the Egyp- 
tian Industries Federation has issued a warning to 
more than 200 factories producing tehina and tehina- 
based confectioneries against the use of fillers, es- 
pecially peanuts, and chemicals in place of sesame 
seeds. To do so is considered a form of consumer 
fraud, due to the danger it poses to the health of the 
consumer. 

Mohamed Hefmi Abu Gamil, head of (he Chamber of 
Foodstuffs industries of the Egyptian Industries Fed- 
eration, explained that the chamber has received com- 
plaints. of the distrfoutfon of tehfna-based confec- 
tioneries that do not meet the standards of quality and 
health, and which use thani-oxide titanium as a whit- 
ening agend as well as incorporating a number of oth- 
er ingredients such as peanuts instead of sesame 


seeds. The synthentic titanium, which some man- 
ufacturers use illegally, is allegedly reported to in- 
crease the chances of kidney failure. Decrees from the 
Ministry of Health (384, 992 and 1332 for 1989) pro- 
hibit any natural or artificial colourings to be used in te- 
hina-based confectioneries, as well as prohibit the use 
of anything other than sesame seed oil. 

Helmi added that thani-oxide titanium is permitted for 
use as an additive in a limited number of confec- 
tioneries such as nougat and chewing gum, but the 
cost forces companies to use the cheaper artificial ti- 
tanium, which is not safe for human consumption. 

Helmi acknowledged that the chamber held a meet- 
ing with manufacturers to agree to discontinue the use 
of thani-oxide titanium and ground peanuts in the man- 
ufacture of tehina. 


US to 
consolidate 
trade ties with 
Africa 

RON BROWN, US sec- 
retary of commerce who 
ended a tour of 5 African 
countries, stated at a 
businessmen's confer- 
ence that the private sec- 
tor should assume the vi- 
tal role of backing up 
development in Africa as 
it possesses both the 
monetary potential and 
the flexibility required in 
trade. Concluding his vis- 
it, Brown signed a mem- 
orandum of under- 
standing with the African 
Continent South De- 
velopment Group. The 
memorandum states the 
infrastructure, tele- 
communications and 
tourism as fields where 
the United States and Af- 
rican countries can bol- 
ster cooperation. 
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Mali’s 


peaceful 


potpourri 


Mali is beginning to recover- from a 
five-year ethnic conflict. Abouali 
Farmanfarmaian reports from the. 
Malian capital Bamako on how the 
warring sides have been demobilised 


A year ago you would have been risking your life travelling to 
Timbuktu. Now the three weekly flights from Mali's capital 
Ramalrn to its city of legends have passengers on waiting us 
A few hundred kilometres west through the desert, the almost 
abando ned region of Niafbunke is seeing groups of ethnic Tu- 
areg and Arabs returning weekly from refugee camps across 
the border in Mauritania, making their way back home by 
camel, on foot, in trucks or in convoys organised by the Unit- 
ed Nations High Co mmissi oner for Refugees. Here and there, 
mud-brick walls and thatched roofs are being repaired and a 
hand fi ll of new wells are being dug in the sand. 

It does not amount to much. A few hundred tourists, a few 
thousand returnees and a couple of houses. But for this land- 
locked country of 10 million, just surfacing from a five-year 
conflict, these are significant indications. They are taken as 
signs of peace, come to heal the scars of a war that displaced 
200,000 people and threatened to add Mali to the new world 
order’s portfolio of insoluble ethnic conflicts. 

The linchpin of this fledgling peace has been die successful 
demobilisation of armed combatants and, with the official ter- 
mination of the process scheduled for next week, government 
officials, the rebel movements and international donors feel 
they are finally stepping on solid — and common — ground. 

“This was a crucial phase," says Mohamadou Diagouraba, 
commissioner for the northern region, the person at the helm 
of the government body guiding Mali out of conflict and into a 
new period of security. "The population, as well as members 
of the movements, bad to regain confidence and a sense of 
safety. They had to see that there won’t be any groups going 
around with guns." Tbe displaced of Mali’s north — about 
half of which became refugees in neighbouring countries — 
fled insecurity and the destruction of property. 

Mohamed Salim was one of these. The day after a bouse in 
his neighbourhood was attacked, his family fled to Niger and 
he himself escaped to Burkina Faso. There he was introduced 
to the Front Tslamique Arabe d'Azawad, a rebel group with Is- 
lamist tendencies and the last to join the new peace process at 
foe end of November. For two years Salim fought against the 
army. But on 26 January of this year he walked up to a lieuten- 
ant of foe Malian army, in front of the green tents that stand 
out against foe colourless dust of the village of Ler£ in north- 
west Mali, and handed over his weapon. 

“Arms were just a reflex," he now says. “When we're not 
sure what else to do we resort to aims. But war can’t have a 
conclusive end. So I gave up my weapon." 

In doing so. Salim joined 1.200 other fighters who had come 
to Lecfc, foe largest demobilisation — or cantonment — centre, 
to alter not just the course of their own lives but the history of 
Mali. Another 1,800 have done the same in three other centres 
and all sides are- now calling it a promising end to, at least, the 
first phase of the peace process. 

Abderrahman Gaik, one of foe coordinators of foe rebel 
movement’s unified front, sees this as foe first real opportunity 
for a lasting peace. “The hardest and most important part was 
to get foe arms out of the way and we have managed mat. This 
is the farthest we’ve ever been in tbe peace process." 

Efforts to bring peace started soon after the Tuareg rebellion 
broke out in 1990 and an Algerian-brokered national rec- 
onciliation pact was actually signed by foe government and 
rebel movements in 1992. But a first attempt at demobilisation 
ended in failure as the Libyan-trained Tuareg and Arabs 
picked up arms again and an ethnic Songhai guerrilla force, 
Ganda Koy, was bom — a birth which, according to detractors 
of foe Malian government, was midwifed by the Malian army 
itself Revenge killings and attacks reached a high in 1993 and 
1994 and the years following the peace agreement turned out 
to be the most destructive of the conflict 
So what makes it different this time around? “The difference 
between ’93 and ’96," explains Diagouraba, “is in foe man- 
agement of the peace process." In other words, the govern- 
ment of President Alpha Oumar Konarfi now has enough con- 
fidence to put its money where its mouth is. 

For years the government had been asking international do- 
nors for money to set up demobilisation centres and integrate 
ex-combatants into the regular army and civil service, as pro- 
vided for in the national pact For years it had been told that 
demobilisation was a military affair and tbe responsibility of 
tire army, not aid agencies. The government counter-argued 
that the problem of the north was a problem of under- 
development and that without money there could be no secur- 
ity, hence no development and ultimately no peace. 

- As an argument this was not difficult to accept Tbe connec- 
tion between peace and development is now well accepted in 
international circles. The problem was tbe government’s, es- 
pecially the army's, credibility. The international community 
and the rebels wanted evidence of a real commitment 
This finally came when, alter a series of round-table dis- 
cussions sponsored by the UN Development Programme 
(UNDP), foe government agreed to set up demobilisation cen- 
tres at its own expense. Four centres were set up last October 
at a mere cost of 52 million. Since then 3.000 war-weary com- 
batants have flocked to the four cantonment centres to lay 
down their weapons. 

“Symbolically, cantonment was very important because it 
cleared the army of any doubt regarding its seriousness to- 
wards foe peace process," says Torre Rose, resident repre- 
sentative of UNDP-Mali which has been asked by foe Malian 
government to act as facilitator in the peace process. 

Mali's international partners responded to cantonment by 
creating a trust fond to help with “security issues", namely the 
costs of integrating combatants into civil society. Since its 
creation in January, the trust fund, managed by the UNDP, has 
pulled in S3 million from donor countries. This money is in 
part earmarked for retraining over half of the ex -combatants to 
join foe regular army, the police force and a number of civil 
services. The other half, along with five to six thousand alleg- 
edly unarmed members of foe movements, will receive a “de- 
mobilisation allowance" to help them start their new lives. 

“This is preventive development," Rose comments on the 
sensitive grafting of development funds to security concerns. 
“It’s recognised now that it’s much cheaper to take preventive 
development and security actions than to clear up the mess af- 
terwards." 

Cash handouts, however, will not guarantee long-term secur- 
ity. “We have to make sure that people won’t need to resort to 
arms again," says Diagouraba. “There have to be socio- 
economic initiatives and follow-up work." 

“There's a lot left to do," says Gal la. “Without security there 
couldn't be development, but without development there will 
be no security either. In terms of helping with repatriation and 
the development of the north, nothing has been done yet" 

The “north" extends above the river Niger into a desertified 
territory the size of France. Inhabited by Tuareg, Arabs, Son- 
ghai and Bambara and neglected by Mahan governments since 
independence, foe region’s underdevelopment was the mam 
factor behind tbe 1990 rebellion. While everyone in the inter- 
national community and foe government is promising major 
development projects, it is still too early to see any of it in ev- 
idence yet 

“The pact is cm its way and I don’t see us taking up arms 
again," says Galla. “But there's still a struggle, though there 
are ways to go about our struggle without arms. With can- 
tonment, only foe military phase of peace has come to an 
aid.** Development will be the next challenge for Mali's 
ncw-bom peace. 



This week Sooth Korean president Kim Young Sam (centre) visited India. He was greeted tty Indian Prime Minis ter PV Narasimha Rao (right) and Indian Presid ent 
Shankar Dayal Sharma (left) at Rashrapati Bhavan (Presidential Palace) in New Delhi. The leaders of the two countries, both of which witnessed probes into corruption 
ynnihk in high places, have been spearheading the fight against, political corruption and financial irregularities .to foe .finding of political parties recently (photo: AFP) 
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The fallout from the multimillion-doilar money-laundering and bribery scandal rocks iridia's est^i&hmSnt in the 

run-up to the general elections in April, and the untainted politicians stand to gain, writeS Gamal Nkrurnfahifrom Delhi 




Vishnu is foe Protector in the Hindu 
Godhead-Trinity. One of Vishnu's 
various incarnations, according to an- 
cient Indian legends, is his assump- 
tion of the appearance of foe mythical 
Man-Lion, known in foe sacred lan- 
guage, Sanskrit, as Narasimha. In the 
Hindu epics Mahabharata and Ra- 
mayana, Na rasimha rescued his dev- 
otee Prahlada by destroying the evil 
King Hiranyakashipu. The moral of 
foe story is that foe Narasimha of foe 
ancients saved his devotees. How- 
ever, a contemporary Narasimha re- 
fuses to come to the rescue of his 
ministers. 

Last week, India’s influential Tex- 
tile Minister Kamal Nath resigned 
from Indian Prime Minister P V Nar- 
asimha Rao’s government on what he 
termed “moral grounds" following 
die mention of his name in foe Jain 
scam. Last Wednesday, Minister of 
State for Urban Affairs R K D ha wan, 
a former aide of assassinated Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, resigned. 
Civil' Supplies Minister Buta Singh 
and Minister of State for Agriculture 
Arvind Netam had resigned from 
their ministerial positions a day ear- 
lier. The number of ministers to quit 
the cabinet in the past month now 
stands at seven. 

Diaries belonging to Bombay-based 
tycoon Surendra Jain featured the 
names and initials of some 115 pol- 
iticians — including several min- 
isters. Jain claimed that he and his 
business associates bribed foe pol- 
iticians between 1988 and 1991 in re- 
turn for big business favours. Diaries ■ 
and files seized from tbe premises of 
Jain’s and his associates' offices and 
residences recorded foe names of 
prominent politicians and implicated 
them in shady deals. 

To d ate, 24 charges have been filed 
a ga i ns t top-ranking politicians, in- 
cluding three former cabinet ministers 
— VC Shukla, Madhavrao Scindia 
and Balram Jakbar, under foe Pre- 
vention of Corruption Act of 1988. 
Tbe three were regarded as political 
heavyweights in New Delhi political 


circles. Nath, a close associate of Pre- 
mier Rao, was known as a trouble- 
shooter and his resignation was con- 
sidered a severe blow to Narasimha 
Rao, who declined to intervene to 
stop Nath from quitting the cabinet. 
Nath was foe first cabinet minister to 
resign before having a charge sheet 
formally filed against him by India's 
Central Bureau of Investigations 
(CBI). 

There is a realisation that. tbe 
funding of political parties is 
the main motive behind fi- 
nancial irregularities and cor- 
ruption in Indian party politics. 

India might well set a prec- 
edent for other Third World 
countries by tackling tbe 
touchy issue of regulating foe 
funding of political parties in a 
multi-party system. However, 
there is an awareness of foe 
Limitations inherent in checking 
coriuptfoh in party politics. 
“Political parties as institutions 
are the vehicles of democracy 
and foe weakening of such in- 
stitutions in any manner should 
not be countenanced," warned 
a CBI resolution on foe Jain 
scam last week. 

Premier Rao did not rush to 
foe defence of the ministers 
who faced tbe heat from tbe 
CBI investigations. But he is 
not going to stop foe accused 
politicians from shooting their 
mouths off to die local and in- 
ternational media either. India, 
after all, is the world's largest 
democracy, enjoys complete 
freedom of speech and has one 
of foe freest press media in the 
Third World. With some 930 
million people, the rest of foe 
Third World closely watches political, 
developments in foe vast Asian coun- 
try- 

It is not clear whether the in- 
vestigations will improve the image 
of tbe ruling Congress Party ahead of 
foe general elections in ApriL “The 
ministers have maintained the highest 


traditions of parliamentary de- 
mocracy," Congress Party spokes- 
man, Vfthai Gadgil, said recently. 
There is much talk in New Delhi of 
foe need to “prefect new political fee- 
es" in the political arena. Narasimha 
Rao has given the CBI a “free hand" 
to probe into, foe financial status of 
bis cabinet ministers. 

According to the latest opinion 



An Indian Sadhn renounces' foe material world 


polls, foe government’s popularity is 
waning in some parts of the .country 
— especially the Hindi -speaking belt 
of northern India. The popularity of 
foe left parties is 'rising rapidly be- 
cause they are seen to be less tainted 
by corruption. . 

The ink on Premier Rao’s pen had 


barely (fried on an economic reform 
and liberalisation programme when 
foe unprecedented Jain scandal cast a 
long shadow of doubt op the futnze. 
Scandals are bound to multiply as foe • 
government speed* up its deregulation 
plans, the left parties. charge. : ■ 
Opposition figures have not been 
spared either." .The leader of foe Bha- 
ratiya Janata Party (BJP) • LaT Krishna . 
Advani, is battling to. clear his 
name. The BJP, Indfe’s largest 
opposition party, propagates the 
concept of Hindtavt^ oc the es- 
tablishment of a Hindu funda- 
mentalist state, it advrobates Hin- 
du s iiprffmfl cy armrl tfif. inniilniftitf 

of traditional Indian secularism. 
Its leaders want to check what 
they see as the special privileges 
granted to India's- 150 ntilliOD? ■ 
strong Muslim minority- Advani - 
warned last week that the gov- 
ernment conjured rig foe accusae. 
"tionsoflus mvohraneni in .the 
Jain scandal in arder' to hhiett foe 
EpP’s anti-corruption campaign. .. 
' J Surjeet Singh, tbe leader qf foe . 
■ Communist ; Party : of India 
(Marxist) ,id Id AI-Akram- Weekly 
that his party was. tire .only one . 
m foe country that was not blent- ■ 
ished by foe corruption scandaL, . 
He said that while foe Siipreme 
Court asked 15 {totiticail parties 1 

- 7 - including foe big three: foe 

ruling Congress Party, foe BJP 
and foe socialist-oriented Janata 
Dai .Party' — for them financial 
records, the CPJ(M) was spared 
foe embarrassment of having its 
leaders charged **Thc CPI(M) is 
incorruptible," Suqeet Singh .• 
said. “Tbe CPI(M) Central Com- 
mittee has beat filing regularly 
. its annual audited statements of . 
accounts to the Income Tax', de- 
partment” - 

■In foe pre-Jain scandal days, foe In- . 
dian politician was the proverbial “Mr . . 
Clean". Indian politicians led austere: 
lifestyles and shunned foe seductions ' 
of foe good .life enjoyed by forir 
counterparts* m less socklist-inclined-? 


» - . r. 

political entities with' fester growing , 
economies to foe east — where pflfr 
mg political rahk, bribery, convptioti' : 
and opulent lifestyles go hand ifl 
band As far as Thir d World pot- - 
iririmw go, the Indian political esr ■ 

- tablishment is ^relatively -^; 0 nr - 
cantaminated by (prrt^odscaafcls. 

. of the scale see n, say, mJGwea,Mex- 

ico B ttH g ng; ynaffatg 

South East Asia Oi^ Xatm Anpoaca. ; 
Na ra sim ha Rao has telcen . ifr'- upon : 
hnn«4f to salvage stfflJrfhing pfjfoe 
country ’5 ; politpa^ >eg^hfolnrieta’3 
former goad name..- V&V::’ "1 * 

;■ The ruling Qmgrassj Party. js^ia- r 
rimg its hop^fjtaam dectoraivictory 
an uliimnw jku with', left pasties 


such as the Jqn&ta.Itai a*ltbe^£PI 
(MV Thexori^^(Ut mdicfoamfo have 

jot In^'ii e^.higgesf pipties'^ 

Congress hardest ’■ :■ 

The 5(Lmerabcr j»qw«iaa«andal 
by^foe 


G Acfaa^ jis ^cu^ag on the /wprst | , L 
offenders, aft tbe * 

scandal wiQ affeet the entire Indian 
political <esj^Iifomeat. The few who 
will play Hmpccnt aixT get-away. un- 
scathe*! mil; deteijmiie, foe futiore . 
courseof’ democratic pnKticeinthe 
Indian subcontinent, -'v, . - - 

CBT 'Director K VIjty Ramarao 
warned jihat a .systan of “profiting" 
politicians would be instituted sbprt- 
}y. These mv^tig^tkms will include 
'sKnrtray ofthe.financial status ofpar- 
. liameqta rians, cabinet monsters and 
other {mliticxBQS. No one is above foe 
few, Ramarao assured. “The CBI con- 
centrated on 36 names which have 
neither been coded nor abbreviated in 
tbe diaries,” explained Ramarao. 

• Tfbe CBI is being Tielped m its; in- 
vestigations .tty foe Income Tax _Di- . 
rectorate of Revenue Intelligence/tbe 
Bureau of Economic frfotihgerice,'foe 
Directorate of Enforcement and the 
Directorate of Foreign Trade. India's 
Munster of Foreign 'Afifeiis Sahhan 
Khurshid told AI-Ahranr Weekly that 
no stone would be left unturned until 
the truth was nut • . 


Nigeria’s day of rebflc^niiid 


The execution of writer Ken Sano-Wiwa. to- 
gether with eight other Nigerian citizens, on 10 
November last year drew world attention to 
Africa’s most populous country. Nigeria. Tbe 
nine were hanged after a trial where justice 
was totally absent However, despite wide- 
scale condemnation of tbe act the West Af- 
rican nation's military regime continues to re- 
press human rights. 

Nigeria achieved independence in 1960 and 
was under military rule for 26 of tbe 35 years 
which have elapsed since then. In 1987. Pres- 
ident Ibrahim Babangida, who had come to 
power in a military coup two years earlier, set 
in motion a transition to civilian rule, in re- 
sponse to popular pressure. 

Legislative elections were held in 1992 and 
presidential elections in 1993. Chief Mashood 
Abiola, a wealthy businessman from foe south- 
west of the country, won tbe presidential elec- 
tions with 59 per cent of tbe votes; be had a 
clear majority in 22 of Nigeria's 31 states. 
Even in foe northern region, he managed to ob- 
tain a majority in four of the 1 1 states and gam 
43 per cent of the votes. 

But President Babangida refused to recognise 
this victory. He annulled the election results 
and announced that a new election would take 
place on some future, undetermined date. Wide 
protests followed and Babangida had to resign, 
in November 1993, his successor was deposed 
by an army coup and General Sani Abacha 
took power. The general's military regime 
banned political parties and dismantled foe pre- 
viously elected legislatures. 

In foe two years that followed, the country’ 
witnessed wide-ranging human rights abuses. 
The regime punished severely any political ac- 
tivity and repressed journalists, trade unionists 
and human rights activists. 

An alleged coup was said to have taken place 
in March 1995. It was followed fay a far- 
reaching campaign of arrests and illegal de- 
tentions, and it allowed tbe government to fur- 
ther control all information and restrict all po- 
litical activity. Some critics have claimed mat 
there was no evidence of a coup and that the 


Worldwide denunciation of Nigeria for its execution of nine ac- 
tivists last year has done little to make the regime less repressive. 
Rachad Antonius argues that an oil embargo is needed 


crisis had been fabricated by the government to 
perpetuate -its right controfrNcwspapers have 


been shut down, journalists arrested without 
charges, sometimes released and sometimes 
not, and thousands- of activists imprisoned. 

But. with its 1 1 1 million people, Nigeria en- 
joys a vigorous economic and political culture. 
There is a strong private sector, trade unions, 
professional associations, various public media 
and a variety of civil institutions that form a 
diverse civil society. 

Political protest has united many of these 
sectors and many of the institutions that have 
demanded recognition of the 1993 election re- 
salts. Tbe campaign for a return to democracy 
includes people of various ethnic groups, re- 
ligions and political persuasions. But the gov- 
eramem has met these demands with more re- 
pression. 

The repression was particularly harsh' in Og- 
uniland, an oil-rich region in southeastern Ni- 
geria. Oil accounts for 80 to 90 per cent of Ni- 
geria's exports. The Oguni people in the Niger 
delta bad been protesting foe devastation of 
their land and tbe contamination of their rivers 
by ofl companies — particularly Shell — who 
were in collusion with the Nigerian govern- 
ment. 

Nigerian human rights organisations claim 
(hat, in 1993 alone, more than 1,000 Ogunis 
were killed. The protest movement of the in- 
digenous population had rallied the support of 
environmentalists, human rights activists and 
political leaders. 

On 21 May 1994, a mob killed four Oguni . 
leaders who were seen as pro-government. Tbe . 
local security forces responded by launching 
punitive raids on Oguni villages. According to 
foe 1996 Human Rights Watch report, “These . 
raids were characterised by flagrant human 
rights abuses, including extra-judicial execu- 
tions, indiscriminate shooting, arbitrary arrests 
and detention, floggmgs, rapes, looting and ex- 
tortions.” 


Shortly after the raids, writer .k.en ’Saro- 
. Wiwa, who led foe Movement for Survival of 
the Oguni People (MOSOP), was with 

several other activists. Charges were not- filed 
against them until February 1995, when, they 
were charged with murdering foe four Oguni 
leaders in May 1994. 

It soon became clear to foe lawyers of the de- 
fendants that tbe government had decided to: 
condemn them long ago, even -if it had no ev- 
. idence against them and even-if foe testimony 
of foe government's key witnesses contradicted 
earlier statements made by the witnesses. The 
defendants' lawyers withdrew from -foe case in 
order not to give the rigged trials any kind of 
legitimacy. In November 1 995, : Ken ' Saro- 
Wiwa and eight other defendants were ex- 
ecuted. 

These executions triggered a strong response 
from both foe Nigerian people and foe inter- 
national community. Nigerian writer Wole Soy- 
inka, a Nobel laureate for literature, has played 
an important role in denouncing foe repression 
in his- country, and his assertion that “foe man 
dies in all who keep silent in foe face of tyr- 
anny” has inspired foe Nigerian opposition. 
With the Nigerian opposition, he & asking the 
international community to. exert strong: pres- 
sure on Nigeria, and in particular to impose an 
international oil embargo. 

EaiUa last year, foe international community 
was hesitant to reprimand Nigeria for hs abuse 
of democracy. In "February. 1995, ajnild resolu- > 
tion requesting foe return to democracy in Ni- 
geria was defeated at the United Nations' Cent- " 
mission on Human Rights, as most - African 
countries voted against iL The British govern- 
ment endorsed some of foe measures ajgainst 
Nigeria, but evaded many of them in pracoce.- 

But after the execution of SarorWiwa and his 
colleagues, the reactions were stronger. - The 
Commonwealth countries suspended Nigeria’s 


membership for two years, with a ftirwit to ex-, 
pel it after that period if there was-ho tetum to 
democracy. Such measures bad foe support of 40 
most African Commonwealth leaders,, such -as 
Nelson Mandela, who had advocated a more 
diplomatic approach before foe 1 slaying- of 
Saro-Wrwa. But some Cornmoriwealfo coun- 
tries were in .favour of stronger measures. : - - • 

The European <bznmissRm suspended de- 
velopment cooperation with Nigeria 1 and opted 
for an embargo on arms. The United Slates bad 
started to exert some pressure after, the annul- 
ment of foe 1993 elections. But after foe ex- 
ecutions, it banned ail sales and maintenance 

- of military equipment arid added res t ri ctions on 
granting visas to Nigerian officials. 

These pressures have not been sufficient to 
. force a change in attitude on. foe part of foe Ni- 
gerian government indeed; foe 1 repression of 
human rights activists Has continued. For in* 
Stance, Glisa.Agbakoba, past president of Ni- 
geria s Civil Liberties Organisation and former 
legal counsel foe Saro-Wiwa, ^was detained at 
the airport and his passport 'confiscated a few 
weeks ago, after a visit to Canada and the US. 

Many observers believe that only a conceited 
commercial embargo, especially on Nigerian 
oil sates, will induce a change. Six members of 
the European Union Germany, Lnx- 
miboorg,- Sweden, Norway, Denmark and foe 
Netherlands — have -expressed their support 
for such a ^measure. Eighty per - cent of Ni- 
• ^ ex P? rted to' European countries 

^L 0 * 1 embmgo would be quite ef- 

- if tbe US participated^ weiL 

11 b? pointed out that 'the 

work of .the Nigerian 'human rights organ- 
tstoons has beep instrumental fai bringing tn ^ 
nghtfoe many cases of violation?, and that it is ^ 
foe Nigenan qpporition'which is indicating^ tbe 
directions, for change. International • pressure - - 
annot create load .political al^matives but ft 
should prevent foctatonal govemmaits from 
aaymg f power simply because foeyJiave ac- 
J&L 8 * &nd ?' ^ while we me con- 
■JH" Jf* J* ve ty selective way m which ihter- 
nanopa l (tom meroal sanctions arc applied, one 

sa y“8» when they are jus- : 
tified. ins time to exert m0i« sanction. •. 
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■i- The World Pre»Pliot» GMIdrai’i Amrd 1996 west to American photographer David Turnety for Thue Magazine for his picture of a Muslim refugee woman from the UN “safe 
haven" of Srebrenica in Bosnia, which fefl to the Serbs in July 1995. Soon alter, some 8,000 Srebrenica men were executed by Serbs (photo: AFP) 
urn - _ 



or war crimes? 


riinS 


e !. I ^ihe recent arrest of two Serb officers, 
^"General Djordje Djukic and Colonel 
m Afceska Kismaoovic, by the central Bos- 
Jj ‘Trikn government lor war crimes came 
""^h^rtly before fee first post-Dayton Bal- 
J kaa summit, bpt did not undermine it 
* *TW? summit, held in Rome an 17-18 
m February, restored all contacts between 
'.'the feeite, Croate and Bosnians and the 
- NATO-led Implementation Force in 
General Ratko Mlad ic, the Bos - 
Army chief; had temporarily 
talks with NATO immetfi- 
- die arrest Of the two officers. 

summit also readied an 
: on die question of war crimes 
were released. The three 


As Bosnians begin to rebuild their country, debate continues over the exact nature of the 
war crimes committed in the former Yugoslavia. Manx Tadros reviews the arguments 



'war. The problems concer n ing the ret- 
- unification of the two Bosnian cities of 
"f/Sarajevd and Master were also resolved. 
~‘ t Debate continues, however; on whefo- 
■ er one should talk of “war crimes” or 
f^genockkj” when referring to the atroc- 
“‘“ities committed during .the four-year 
: Balkan war. The line dividing the two 
Soften seente blurred Article 2 of the UN 
^tConventioA on die Prevention and Pun- 
' ‘"ment oil Genocide defines genocide 
the intent to destroy^ in whole or in 
a national, ethnic, racial or re- 
group through, for mstence. 


bring 


^ raass murder, and “deliberately on 
conditions of life cal c ul ated to 
;;>hpqt its physical destruction”.' 

Israel CXutrney, an internationally ac- 
_ clamed professor of genocide studies, is 
”'pf|die view that genocide and. war 
^ -"crapes are not synonymous. He defines 
7 ! genpeide as die “mass killing of sub- 
^"stantia! numbers of human bangs when 
■ ' 'not iin foe course of milifary action 
' l the military forces of an avowed 
, under conmtibns of the essential 
and helplessness of die 


w-- 



victims^ He has presented a number of 
factors that characterise a genocide, such 
as foe exertion of efforts to overcome re- 
sistance, the commitmen t to barring die 
escape of victims and the indulgence in 
persecutory cruelty. 

Avdija Hadrovich, die Bosnian em- 
bassador to Egypt told Al-Ahram Weekly 
that die Serb campaign in Bosm’a- 
Herzegovina was orchestrated with the 
intention of e thnic wnnthflali ftu. “Reality - 
ittin fn mi* that thk was a war^jtifojt.pre- 
inttifitated plffli set up many years before 
its outbreak,” 'he 'stud. "The head of the 
War Crimes Tribunal for the farmer Yu- 
goslavia confirms that, for instance, in 
the northwestern region of Bosnia, there 
were training camps for teaching sol- 
diers- how to annihilate large numbers of 
people. He asserted drat it is impossible 
to :loIl thousands of people in a short pe- 
riod of time without there having been a 
strategy set ort . beforehand.” 

Hadrovich commented that people in 
die former Yugoslavia marly looked on 
in disbelief at certain telling actions 
prior to the. war. Tram my personal ex- 
perience in Bosnia, there were in- 
dications all around us before the . war 
that something was going to happen,” he 
said. “For instancy, in Sarajevo, which is 
surrounded by . mountains, a year before 
the outbreak of war we suddenly found 
the Yugoslav army digging up trenches 
and sealing off the city. We asked them 
what was going on. They said to.ua: ‘We 
are doing this for the sake of defending 
the city should there be an attack from 
an outside enemy’. One also beard a lot 
of remarks such as hire Serbs arc in dan- 


ger'. We used to laugh arid ask ‘how?’ It 
was in 1989 tint we saw the export of 
the revolutionary Serb ideology and 
there were many rumours being spread 
around. We didn’t take it seriously to 
fefl you the truth, although the Slov- 
enians used to warn us, ‘Yon are laugh- 
ing now but wait till yon see whether 
you really have something to la ng fa 
about”’ 

Hie reality that was to unfold was met 
tyith disbelief not just .by, the 'Bosnians, 
brit the world as'welL It was, Dr Haroon 
Schatieh fold the Weekly, a reality that 
could only be in terprete d as genocide. 
Schatieh worked as a surgeon at the pub- 
lic hospital in Zenica. which lies about 
72 km away from the Bosnian capital 
Sarajevo. Sometimes he used to work 
for three consecutive days, 24 hours a 
day without a break, when there was an 
unexpected Hood of cases. 

The surgeon confirmed that most of 
the cases treated in the hospital were in- 
nocent civilians — mostly women and 
children and the elderly from sur- 
rounding villages who became the tar- 
gets of indiscriminate Serb attacks. Ac- 
cording to Schatieh, the Serb attacks 
reflected a desire to ridicule, tantalise 
and torture “the other" as well as to 
gradually destroy them. “1 saw one per- 
son with tattoos and writing all over his 
extremely thin body. He was a victim of 
foe torture camps. 

Schatieh also spoke of foe special cen- 
tre set up near foe hospital for the treat- 
ment of traumatised rape victims. Girls 
as young as 13 and 14 years old became 
pregnant through rape and were forced 


to give birth. The US-based Human 
Rights Watch’s 1995 report on Wom- 
en’s Human Rights claims that “rapists 
attempt to impregnate their victims and 
compel them to carry the pregnancy to 
term as an added form of suffering and 
humiliation". 

Yet the degradation of women was not 
foe only motivation for rape, according 
to the report. “We found that rape of 
women m civilian communities has 
been deployed as a tactical weapon to 
terrorise civilian communities or to 
achieve ‘ethnic cleansing’" the report 
reads. 

Adham Bash, who worked for 17 
years as an advisor in the Yugoslav 
presidential office in Belgrade prior to 
foe outbreak of foe war, told tile Weekly 
that tire ideological foundation of the 
Serb offensive and that of the Nazi re- 
gime in the 1930s and 1940s were strik- 
ingly similar. Bash highlighted the 
kteals of foe superiority of tiw Seri? race, 
foe need to defend the “purity" of Seth 
territory and the religious ieghimisatioQ 
of its racist agenda. When foe ethnic 
tensions were intensifying in the former 
Yugoslavia, foe Serbs sought Bash's 
help and political support He refused 
and was forced to escape using different 
aliases and disguises until he arrived in 
Egypt as a refugee. 

Bash said that “foe Serb ethnic agenda 
should have been enough proof of the 
inevitability of a genocide". He insisted 
that the Serb government was bent on 
implementing its ethnic cleansing policy 
in the name of “Greater Serbia” at any 
cost, “even to the extent that all pacifist 


Serbs who were publicly anti-nationalist 
were persecuted. Thirty-five of Serbia’s 
greatest intellectuals fled tile country be- 
fore the outbreak of the war because 
they did not want to be collaborators,” 
he said. 

According to Bash, the intent was to 
abolish all traces of “the other”, the non- 
Serb. “When the Serbs attacked villages, 
they did not only kill civilians, they also 
attempted to destroy all evidence of their 
ethnic, religions, cultural and mtefiectual 
background,” be said. “This was pre- 
meditated with foe objective of mass de- 
struction of a people because of their 
non-Serb origin.” 

Whilst tire War Crimes Tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia is in the process 
of investigating the many allegations of 
human rights abuses on aU rides, many 
Bosnians are sceptical of its impartiality 
and commitment to exposing foe entire 
“truth” Bosnian Ambassador Hadrovich 
said, “Members of the international com- 
munity are reluctant to proceed with the 
prosecution of criminals and the in- 
vestigation of human rights abuses be- 
cause they all have blood on their 
hands." 

Basb made it clear that the criminals in 
the Bosnian war needed to be brought to 
justice. “While 1 don’t blame foe Serb 
people, 1 believe that tire Serb Science 
Academy played a huge role in schem- 
ing tire future of ‘Greater Serbia’ and 
that fascist leaders such as [Serbian 
President Slobodan] Milosevic should be 
tried," be said, “Unless the war crimes 
tribunal successfully brings to trial the 
perpetrators of genocide, it will be sui- 
cide for Europe. It will send off to the 
rest of the world the message that sup- 
porters of neo-fascism can get away 
with military destruction legitimised by 
their nationalistic ideologies.” 


uba’s brothers of betrayal 

ciba^shot down two planes belonging to the opposition last Sunday, reminding the 
~ Id that Havana remains a dilemma for US presidents, writes Gamal Nkrumah 
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Can Ifoe American electorate be sidetracked by Cuba? US 
PrcsSent Bill Clinton perhaps hopes the latest Cuban crisis 
will Reflect criticism at borne. Riendro Alafom de Quesada, 
former Cuban foreign minister and currently speaker of the 

parliament 1 , directly, linked foe. cruxent. crisis to tins 

year's! American presidential election. The largest Guban- 
A communities are found in Florida, New .York and 
states that are crucial for Clinton to secure during 
bklm November. 

Cuban opposition group. Brothers to the 
r three planes to mvade Cuban airspace on 
and a few minutes after their incursion, two were 
_ by Cuban MIG-29 fighters in Cuban territorial 
BTTR’s planes are based at the Opa-Locka aiiport 
in hqml The group makes regular sorties into Cuban air- 
drops leaflets calling for .the overthrow of the re- 
" President Fidel Castro. 

bpram w 1 want to denounce, to tyorid public 

, real character of foe Brothers to the Rescue,” said . 
Roque, a former Cuban fighter pilot who defected ■ 
■ joined foe BTTR in Florida four years ago. 


in Cuba. 
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Bofo the US anavuoa Claim ram uieur-au wwuuur 

tioa zones extend for200mfl»to foe 24fo panillel The Amer- 
icans sav that the Cubans are violating international tew. The . 
SaBs moSnably disagree. While Washington claims, that 
the two BTTR planes were in rntematiorai airspace yfoen they . 
woe foot down, Havana insiste ftat foey w ere n ot Dc Que- 
sada was categiical that mansions into Cuban mrapace are 

^TheBTTR list seat, sorties on 9 and 13 January 1996. US 
Secretary of State- Warren Christopher b adamant that foe 
BTTR & a “humanitarian” organisation. “& k not eln^ffltsr- 
E rriief AMocy,” Cuba’s ambassador to Cano, Jmge Mp- 

j 

Denver for ttountw-revolutioaanes. . , 

: Khcpt disclosed foal foe US Federal Aviation 

iSLr had issued new wrings ^reganfing force. 

“Cuba made it clear foal « was gamg teanack-any 


the focus from where the Cessnas were shot down to why they 
were shot down in the first place. She is pushing for “a way to 
■ condemn the heinous, blatant disregard of international law”. 
China, though, is frustrating Albright’s efforts to push, through 
harsh Security Council recriminations against Cuba. Can Chi- 
na just mind its own business? No, not if America is hounding 
it on purportedly unfair trade practices and gross human rights 
violations. 

America’s Cuban policy is directed by foe so-called Cuban 
Democracy Act. Clinton said foe attack is “further evidence 
that Havana has become more desperate in its efforts to deny 
freedom to foe people of Cuba”. 

-There is wide^jread. understanding of the Cubans' defence 
of their territorial rate grity and sovereignty in the Third World. 

. Albright, who happens to be president of foe Security Council 
for the month of February, is busy lobbying to ensure the 
South’s support for foe American standpoint. Not all Latin 
Ame rican countries are sympathetic to the Cuban cause. 
“Chile regrets foe loss of human fives,” said Chilean am- 
bassador to. foe UN, Juan Somavia. “From a. humanitarian 
standpoint, the derision to attack militarily unarmed civilian 
aircraft is condemnable whether this act occurred within or 
outside Cuban airspace-’’ 

Christopher warned that America was not going to wait for 
others to punish Cuba. “We will not limit ourselves to multi- 
lateral actum, but we will be considering actions foe US can 
take on its own,” he explained. - 

About 30 per cent of Cuban trade is currently with neigh- 
bouring Caribbean and Latin American countries. The main 
investors in foe Cuban economy now come from Canada and 
Loin American and European nations. With 750,000 tourists 
visiting Cuba annually, and a trinvigorated agricultural sector, 
foe Cuban economy can withstand the economic embargo, 
says. Havana. “The Cuban economy has picked up &st since 
foe recession which peaked in 1993,” said 'Ambassador La- 
vigne. in Cairo. . 

* .In foe post-Cold. War era, most of America’s Western Eu- 
ropean alb es, ' together with a considerable fraction of Amer- 
ica’s business community, feel that the policy of upholding the 
sanctions: against Cuba are redundant In 1995, for the fourth 
- year running* foe UN General Assembly voted over- 
' wbebnmgly ’to end foe trade embargo imposed on foe Car- 
' fobean istad-nafioni Only Israel and Uzbekistan sided with 
theTJS in opposing the lifting of sanctions. 
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African Americans 
looking south 

Fanrakhan’s tour of Africa and the 
Middle East has set off a firestorm 
of debate within the African- 
American community over the 
need for a black perspective on 
United States foreign policy, writes 
Keith Jennings 


Minister Louis Fanakhan, the leader of the Af- 
rican-American militant group, foe Nation of Is- 
lam, toured a number of African and Asian coun- 
tries recently. His visits to scone of the more 
ruthless one-party, one-leader states and the re- 
prated statement that Libyan leader Colonel Mu- 
itimnar fi ndHafl was going to give $1 billion to 
support a domestic Muslim lobby in the United 
States, have placed on the defensive progressive 
African Americans who supported the Million 
I Man March. They perceived the march as bring 
larger than Fanakhan. 

In the past, because of the leadership and activ- 
ities of individuals such as Paul Robeson, WEB 
Du Bois, Ida B Wells, Ralph Bundle, Malcolm X 
and Martin Luther King Jr, and the causes and in- 
stitutions they represented, it was almost always 
assumed that African Americans were in solidar- 
ity with other oppressed people, who were also 
locked into poverty and despair and fighting 
against imperialist oppre ssi on. This was the case 
because it was generally believed that the ex- 
perience in America wife slavery, lynching, seg- 
regation and political repression uniquely pre- 
pared African Americans to be more sensitive to, 
and appreciative of, foe difficult and often com- 
plicated hwtnim rights Situations p re v a iling 
throughout the intematMoal community, es- 
pecially on the African continent 

However, during the Cold War, foe prevailing 
view of most American policy-makers was that 
African Americans should stick -to^ciyil rights 
and leave foreign policy matters alone. The ra- 
cism reflected in this view was connected to the 
emb a rrassment foe US often suffered when, in in- 
tematioiial fonnns, the issue of racial dis- 
crimination foe social condition of blacks 
was raised by leaders such as Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana ana Julius Nycrer e of Tanzania who 
were courageous enough to speak out on such a 
thorny subject 

Fanakhan’s visits to Libya, Sudan, Iran, Li- 
beria, Gabon, Ghana, South Africa and Nigeria, 
among other countries, just after die triumphant 
Million Man March, raise numerous questions re- 
garding the absence of a clear foreign policy di- 
rection among African-American leadership. 

Of course those defending the US State De- 
partment’s view of what is going- on in some of 
those countries will immediately condemn Far- 
rakhan for meddling in foreign affairs or for 
merely having die audacity to speak to leaders of 
those “outlaw” states, which in Washington’s 
opinion include the number one, two and three 
ranked s up porters of international terrorism and 
continue to stead outride the community of na- 
tions. Among other nations which oppose rights- 
promoting, Britain has banned Fanakhan from 
entering its territory bat regularly allows fascists - 
such as France’s Jean-Marie Le Pen to visit. 

African Americans have to understand these 
and other multi-layered contradictions which ex- 
ist in international affairs. And those concerned 
about human rights and solidarity must not allow 
themselves to fell into any camps uncritically. 

What should the African-American com- 
munity’s posture be regarding die countries Far- 
rakhan visited, their leaderships and the grass- 
roots movements for human rights and 
democracy? 

In Sudan, die largest country in Africa with a 
population of about 25 million, there is massive 
evidence of torture and incommunicado de- 
tention. Restrictions exist on the freedoms of 
speech, religion and the press — all independent 
press was banned after die 1989 coup. The sup- 
pression of ethnic religious minorities and 
the pervasive discrimination against women are 
also well known. 

In adfotion, foe North’s genocidal war against 
the Southern Sudanese tum continued unabated 
since the introduction of its contested version of 
Islamic Shari 'a law. Urban clearance pro- 
grammes to remove foe large non-Muslim pop- 
ulation of'War-displaced Southern and Nubian 
people from greater Khartoum to isolated sites 
far from urban areas has continued. Laws and 
policies which discriminate against non-Muslims 
and women are ruthlessly enforced by the nul- 
itary government led by General Omar Hassan 
Al-Bashir, who is under the domination of the 
National Islamic Front 

In Nigeria, Africa’s most populous country of 
over 1 10 million people, the recent political ex- 
ecutions of Ogimi leader Ken Saro-Wjwa and 
eight Others top a dismal h uman rights record. 
The well documented actions of the military dic- 
tatorship of General Sani Abacha may well lead 
to a bloody civil war as the ongoing crisis and the 
miltcary’s handling of it have given rise to ethnic 
and regional tension and hardened the separation 
between the north and the south. A conflict in Ni- 
geria would automatically spill over into several 
other neighbouring countries and wreak havoc in 
much of West Africa. 

The military’s annulment of the country’s 1993 
elections that Chief Masbood Abiola woo was 
followed by the brutal suppression of the pro- 
democracy movement's campaign to end the mil- 
itary dictatorship. General Abacha disbanded the 
national and state legislatures, removed foe elect- 
ed civilian governors and banned all political ac- 
tivity, while at the same time professing his in- 
tention to return foe country to democracy. 

The ccffltinued crackdown on the Ogimi people 
on behalf of transnational corporate grant SheD 
Oil is a tragic example of how neo-colonialism 
realty works. 

In Iran the persecution of religious minorities is 
ongoing. In addition, large numbers of arbitrary 
arrests, summary executions, disappearances and 
the absence of guarantees essential for tin pro- 
tection of the right to a fair trial have aQ been cit- 
ed and condemned by foe UN. 

The truth is, Farrakhan’s foreign policy per- 
spectives reflect a very narrow stratum of black 
public opinion. His views have gamed such 
prominence now because foe entrenched, in- 
stitutionalised racism within foreign policy in- 
stitutions has meant that few legitimate black 
voices exist on foreign policy matters. Far- 
rakhan’s view also exists because of a clear lack 
of accountability within the African- American 
community that would require people claimiQg to 
speak in me interest of foe community to address 
problems directly and honestly. 

Following on from foe Million Man March, 
Fanakhan has stepped into an obvious vacuum in 
black leadership, and has done an outstanding job 
of taking advantage of that vacuum, by ex- 
plaining some aspects of the realities confront i ng 

African Americans in foe US to an intematicaial 
audience. 


The writer is the executive director of the African 
American Human Rights Foundation. 
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Courting disaster 


As a Hamas bomb exploded in Jerusalem on Sunday, the 
road to peace was again paved in blood. Peres vowed to 
avenge die 25 Israelis who died, but wfaat of die 29 Pal- 
estinians wbo were massacred at a Hebron mosque era 5 Jan- 
uary? And what of the thousands of other Arabs and Israelis 
who have died over tbe years as a result of Israeli intran- 
sigence and supposedly savvy deal-making? 

And yet, tbe peace process has continued, with Israel drag- 
ging its heels to the negotiating table, laying conditions in- 
stead of considering offers, while setting ul ti matums for Ar- 
afat’s self-rule government — again, all in the name of peace. 

With his back to the wall, Arafat has responded to Peres’ 
demands, that anti-Israeli activists be disarmed or “risk en- 
dangering his authority”, by arresting 120 Hamas numbers. 
But; these d emands take on a new light following tbe shoot- 
ing of an Arab- American by armed Jewish bystanders when 
his car crashed into a bos atop in Jerusalem, killing at least 
one. Justice in Israel, when in the interest of the state, is ap- 
parently swift enough to completely bypass the judicial sys- 
tem in favour of the vigilantes. 

As a security precaution, Peres dosed off the border for a 
day, leaving nearly 60,000 Palestinians unable to reach their 
workplaces. This, however, is not the most prudent method 
of keeping a disenfranchised, and poor, populace optimistic 

about peace. Rafter, a settlement on tbe Golan issue would 
at the least be a tangible step to peace upon which others 
could be built 

The scenario, as it stands now, however, offers no dear 
conclusions Hamas’ egregious attack comes in retaliation 
for the death of Yefaya Ayyash, its bomb-maker. Israel, with 
an eye on security, is again opting for the sword instead of 
the word to resolve conflicts. And Arafat, the placator is 
scurrying around, attemp ting to keep all tbe parties content 
Clearly, the hands of aft parties involved are bloodied, but 
when will Israelis wash theirs? 
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An Arab role in 
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The announcement of & summit 
meeting between President Mu- 
barak, King Hussein of Jordan and 
die President of the Palestinian Au- 
thority Yasser Arafat testifies to the 
importance attached by the three 
leaders to the coming critical stage 
of the Middle East peace process. 
They feel that a coordinated ap- 
proach, preferably one that would 
also in cl u d e Syria, is vital in the 
run-up to the Israeli general elec- 
tions and in preparation for the final 
stage of the Palcstmian-Israeli nego- 
tiations which, despite the recent 
outbursts of violence, are still sched- 
uled to begin next May and will ad- 
dress the crucial issues of Je- 
rusalem, the settlements and 
Palestinian sovereignly. 

But to coordinate their efforts ef- 
fectively, the Arab parties must first 
attempt to distinguish between tire 
different constituencies within Is- 
rael’s Jewish community, exactly as 
Israel refuses to deal with the Arabs 
as one monolithic entity. Indeed, Is- 
rael has used inter-Arab differences 
as a bargaining chip in the nego- 
tiation process from the start, re- 
sisting as early as the Madrid con- 
ference on dealing with each Arab 
party separately, in a bid to vitiate 
the notion of pan-Arabism and sub- 
vert coordination between Arab re- 


Wrth opponents of the peace, process expressing themselves etfer more viotentty, 
Mohamed Sid-Ahmed questions whether, the Arab parties should not inter- 
vene in internal Israeli affairs, exactly as 'Israel* intervenes in Eternal vArab affairs 


Rather than draw a lesson from 
this, the Arabs continue to place all 
Israelis in the same basket, on the 
grounds that all are hostile to the 
Arabs, making no distinction be- 
tween Labour »pd T.flmri in this re- 
spect In support of this logic, they 
point to the tact that Lfleud leader 


Menachtm Begin signed a peace 
agreement with the late president 
Sadat under the terms of which die 
whole of Sind was returned . to 
Egypt, after negotiations on tbe is- 
sue had stalled for many years with 
his allegedly less intransigent La- 
bour predecessors. But this Arab 
assumption was recently shaken by 
the assassination of Israel’s prone 
minister by an extreme right-wing 
Jewish terrorist, which revealed that 
contradictions inside Israeli society 
have become so acute that Jews are 
now killing fellow Jews over polit- 
ical differences. 

The key factor in exacerbating 
tendons within Israel’s Jewish so- 
ciety is the peace process, to, Is- 
rael’s relations with its Arab en- 
vironment. The divisions inside 
Israel operate at two levels: first, on 
substance between Labour and Li- 
kud, with the former supporti ng the 
peace process and the later opposing 
it; second, on procedure within the 
ranks of those opposing the peace 
process, wife the Likud expressing 
its opposition inside the democratic 
frame w ork (which really applies 
only to Israel's Jewish comm un ity), 
and groups expressing theirs 
through acts of terrorism. As Ben- 
yamin Netanyahu has substantive 
differences with Peres,' so too Ire Ires 
procedural differences with Rabin's 
fritter Yigal Amir. Still, Rabin's 
widow, who accepted a condolence 


visit from Arafat, refused to shake 
hands with Netanyahu, on the 
grounds that Likud's exhortations 
against her husband's policies led to 
ms assassination at tbe hands of ter- 
rorists. 

There is also tiw emergence of a 
new breed of Israeli historians, wbo 
are engaged in a process of strip 
ping Israel's official history of its 
mythical content in the belief that 
the effects of tw* . exercise can only 
be beneficial to Israel at a time it is 
seeking to normalise .relations with 
its Arab environment 

These developments are symp- 
tomatic of acute contradictions 
within the Israeli body politic that: 
can no longer be ignored by Arab 
leaders. One option now available 
to them is to play an active role in 
Israel’s internal politics, beginning 
with the upcoming Israeli elections. 
For example, they should consider 
the possibility of remforcing the 
position of foe advocates of the . 
peace process against its opponents 
by calling on Israeli Arabs to sban- 
. don their previous policy of boy- 
cotting all the major Jewish patties 
arid to support Labour against Li- 
kud. 

It is worth noting that under Is- 
rael’s new election law the prime 
minister is elected directly, ir- 
respective of his party affixation. 
Thu complicates the electoral pro- 
cess, and could eventually work: in 


favour of tire opponents of the peace 
process. 

The previous-law allowed for only 
' ope ox two possibilities: either a La- 


bour victory, which would move tbe 
peace process forward* or a Likud 
victory, which, would: obstruct fur- 
ther progress. The enactment of the 
new law allows for a third scenario,; 
in ’ which a Knesset majority op- 
posing the prime minister would re- 
duce pie chanc es inf. peace from 50 

per cent to 33 per cent; making it 
even main i mp e ra tive , for. the' Arabs 
. to try and affect the outcome of the 
.elections."''-'- V 

Bui this would place- the Arabs be- 
fore a. dilemma mar is not ority/po- 
. litical in nature but also ideological, 
in: the sense that direct And) inter- 
vention. in Israeli politics will move 
Arab recognition of tire Zionist state 
from tire reahn_ of formal: to that of 
geotmre - recognition; -even if: inter- 
vention is justified to: terms of iso- 
lating Israeli extremists from tire 
- more moderate. elements.- .After all, 

. Peres is a stalwart Zionist, who- m- 
suits *hiw Jerusalem must r gnam un- 
der Israel's «xdhistye\so , v«reign^ 
refuses to relincptisfa Israel's nuclear 
capability and is adamantly against 
gr anting the Palestinians a sovereign 
state of their own. Thus the issoe is 
not one of supporting a non-Zionist 
faction against a.Zaonist faction, but 
of favouring one Z£ani& trend over 
the other as tire lesser of two' evils. 


-Can the Arabs live wm urDipoi-; 

tjons of this? • - ' 

Israel feces the aaaft ^Smto a, afc 
beit.ftotD-a Zionist pOTpecwjfc “* 
t aking ' the opportunity Ot 
ftredfo. anniversary of fte^obiiMaQiu 
of Theodore Heat's ideol ogical m g-; 
ifcsto Der Judenstoet 
omst ideology m foe wm m e. : re» 

r p iirrmcnts flf tufi pOSt-pCBBC 

situation in the Middle &*st. 
militant; fanatical brand of^onism 
which secs farad as an toned 

can only feed Arab hastily-,: 

need not be tire rase; fcowsrei; fir 
toned-down . version .basedrat ecK 
onomic incentivas ratter tit an m ay 
itary deterrents, ,tfaal is, on mariutar 
rafter than battiefiekb. This .feces 
tire Arabs with fee. need » -cone-ap* 
with an alternative ideology that can' 

help them meet ifoe new ch a llen ges. 

Tbe Arabs wffl have to use tire 1 
cards available,to than to fe ccanun -y 
saiisfectory peace wfflitntf beconniK 
mey to ' firustritfioo, ' ctiftaaaa odr 
tenorism. So fer. peace in flip \ 

die East has dot dnninated tire cop-* 
tnuEctkms, -hot has snnply (Kiplacted- 
tfaem so •that.'&ay no longer operate , 
mainly be t wre n Israel and tire. Arab’, 
states but wftfain Israel itself rat Jfaei. 
one famd anil Arab societies, oat - tire? 
other. Thon&sto its astute uae of thd* 

democratic ^ame, Israel has sue* 

. ceedcd, at least so far, despite tire o p- 
carionaf eruption of violttjct within; 
its own ranks, in exposing the Aida* 
as foe party which has bfcen moK? 
tom apart by thisdi^placemeat of the, 
contradictions. Unkss tire Arabs* ~ 
mte use of Isad’s intand oodUK* 
dictions, tire latter is bound’ to retain-, 
the tqjpex hand. '* T - • j a 
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Old laws come home to roost 


Friends few but fasti! 


Mi lad Hanna views the new housing law as a step in the direction of alleviating the current housing crisis 


By Naguib. 


Tbe current year began with a rush 
of events — a cabinet reshuffle, the 
appointment of a new prime min- 
ister, Kamal Ei-Ganzomi, who in- 
augurated his term of office by pass- 
ing three important pieces of 
legislation through the People's As- 
sembly over three successive days. 

What I wish to deal wife here is 
the long-awaited legislation that 
«im« to rationalise the relationship 
between the landlord and tenant and 
in doing so, solve those seemingly 
intractable problems that have 
dogged us since World War Q, 
when rents were frozen at their 1941 
levels. Shortly afterwards, the con- 
cept generally referred to as a per- 
petual lease was introduced, den 
priving the landlord of tire right to 
evict tenants upon termination of a 
lease. 

This situation, which has remained 
virtually unchanged for over half a 
century, has driven real estate en- 
trepreneurs — certainly since tire 
begriming of the 1980s — to Invest 
in the construction of apartment 
blocks that could subsequently be 
sold off as privately owned lots, 
known as condominiums. Gone was 
the system of letting unfurnished 
flats. If landlords rented out their 
property at all ft would be as fur- 
nished flats, which were not subject 
to the controls imposed by the cur- 
rent rent laws. The result, according 
to a census conducted in 1986, is 
one million vacant flats in Egypt’s 
metropolitan areas and 800,000 va- 
cant flats in rural areas. 

Such statistics have led to mount- 
ing public pressure for changes in 
legislation that would encourage 
property owners to open up this 
enormous, unexploited housing 
stock, wife an estimated value of 
some LE80-100 billion. 


The new bill, number 4 of 1996, is 
unlikely to solve the housing crisis 
though it marks a modest begriming 
in the right direction. At its heart are 
four articles. Taken together they 
embody tire spirit of Civil Code 131 
of 1948 which stipulates that “tire 
contract constitutes the legal edifice 
between contracting parties”. The 
new legislation is designed to ensure 
that market mechanisms alone will 
regulate rent levels and tire period of 
tire lease. For flats subject to tins 
law, rent controls and the perpetual 
lease will be a thing of the past 
Tbe law, which fire once is ex- 
plicitly worded and a model of clar- 
ity, will apply to what I term virgin 
housing, Ue. newly constructed hous- 


ing, and flats that currently exist but 
which have never been leased prior 
to tire date the law conies into effect 


It will also apply to those properti es 
that have been subject to earlier 
housing laws provided that tire ten- 
ant voluntarily declares that be does 
not want to renew his lease. This 
declaration will release the landlord 
and his property from tire old con- 
straints. 

Naturally, for a tenant to consent 
to liberate a flat that has been sub- 
ject to rent controls for decades, he 
or she would expect some form of 
compensation. The amount would be 
negotiated with tire landlord, and 
much, of course, will depend on tire 
condition of tire flat and the nego- 
tiating parties* personal circum- 
stances, not to mention their nego- 
tiating skills. .For example, 
supposing one had leased a flat in 
Zamalr.k, Garden City or Maadi, in 
an old but we 11 -maintained building, 
and tire rent had been frozen at, say, 
LE10 since 1935. One could, upon 
deciding that one no longer needs 
tire flat; offer to relinquish the lease 


to fte landlord in return fire, say, 
LEI 00,000. Once freed from his ob- 
ligations under the terms and condi- 
tions of the former lease, the land- 
lord could lex out tire flat for 
LE3.000 or 51,000 a month, fin: a 
period of five years, depending cm 
the conditions of tire market. 

This law, tire executive ordinance 
fire which is currently being drafted, 
will encourage landlords who own 
condominiums or building blocks in 
which there are vacant flats to tease 
their properties unfurnished. Thou- 
sands of flats wfll be pnt onto the 
market, constituting a major first 
step towards solving tire housing cri- 
sis. 

Tbe government is also studying 
other connected legislation. Specif- 
ically, this relates to raising rents, 
that have been frozen at ridiculously 
low rates when compared to the go- 
ing market rents for furnished or un- 
furnished flats. Indeed, many land- 
lords complain that the income 
generated from their prop erti es is 
less than is needed to pay tire sal- 
aries of doormen . and guards let 
alone finance necesraxy main- 
tenance. Levels of inflation over the 
past 20 years have made tire situa- 
tion dire fire those families whose in- 
come depends on tire properties they 
lease. 

Frozen rents give landlords no op- 
portunity to recuperate tire costs of 
maintenance and as a consequence, 
they are allowing their buildings to.' 
deteriorate. In feet, some secretly 
cherish tire hope that their buildings 
will one day collapse. They would 
then have at their disposal a fortune 
in land, the value of which has in- 
creased over a hundred-fold in tire 
last 20 years. It is small wonder that 
they resent tenants who have en- 
joyed the comfort of rent controls 


for so many years, and who. are per- 
petnalty grumbling to thpri about . 

"Uplceep. 

The only solution Is ,for tenants 
themselves to cover th$ costs, of up- 
keep and maintenance' — : the : sal- 
aries of the doormen and guards, 
water consumption, -tire maintenance 
of water pu mps .and plumbing, tire 
maintenanc e of the lifts, the clean- . - 
ing and lighting’ of hallways and 
stairwells eta. I. proposed^a bill to 
this' effect in 1985, when I was 
chairman of tire ' People’s Assembly 
Housing Committee. When die As- ' 
sembiy voted rt down^I decided to . 
leave p arliamentar y life all togethcr. 

Another proposal . which will be ■ 
put before our legislators .this! year 
pertains to fte right to- bequeath the 
lease of rented. flats. Under the 1 old 
. law. virtually any xetetive, even two 
or three' tjmes removed, had floL"' 
bright to^ ‘ inherit a. rent-controlled 
lease, as long as they had been living 
with/foe former tenant fire at feast a 
year before his death.- Under tire 
new ball this right ! will be restricted . 
to fte spouse rad children, JLe. first . 
degree relatives. 

This year augurs welt fire bringing; - 
rod estate laws in line with madeet : 
forces. Yrt tins wifl not immediately 1 
contribute to solving toe probtaa of 
providing affordable housing for the 
,porir and low-incariie sectors of so- . 
ciety. While increased housin g sup- 
ply should contribute to reducing 
rent levels, we will stflTneod legisla- 
tion that will cover subsidised and' \ 
low-cost housing. Such legislation is 
in place in most countries of West- 
on Europe. It has yet to take root in 
Egyptian housing policy. '' 


What ' dts- . 

Anguished -At- ‘ ~ 
Barafish '■ from; 4 JbjjUB££}f 
any other circle of 
friends was tire hit- 1 : ^ 

.man, srttstic^ ' itt— . 5£ - 

' tefleciual and po- ' rEj^r.'-' 

titical • . et a parfta •• 

that went into the. : : 

making of tte ' f ; - . \ 

group. Unfbrtuiiisfcly fee cirde ha^ 
now dwindled.' Satiei— Anrin El- 
DahabC Safeh S&Mm- and ^Assets 
Hehm, wham we calud tire captain, 
have passed away. Clher&cfcangotl 
tire direction - of their lives. Mustafa 
Mahmoud, fire instaacej became! a. 
Safi.’ :f:v <y~i 

Mustafa’s . transformation began 
with a telescope; Hqbe evcxmigrlre 
invited us tohfe hope. He made us 
look at tire sires. To .Mustafe the 
brilliance. of thcfky.waa testimony 
^offte greatnesrand gtorvofGpd. ,/■ 
Xheriicfe o£ATJ^ir^ftsIkvn not. 
limited by ag^. SahA J afune , for in- 
stance,.. was significantly younger 
ftra 1 am, tiKWgft -sa^y be at 

an e&b Ttre survwmgfiiBan- 
bers o f the grou^ who metf i^u- 
lariy till Ifiis Ay fire TmrMf Sabah 
-rad a newcaipet; Ydtia Et- 
Rtodiawi, ufto has inade a^eatim- 

- pression. Ahmed Marihar; Babgat 
Othman aod Gamfl ^a£^ do nut 

meet .With^us regulariy any mare, 
Mazhar dire to healft rejbans and 
the others i becaube they , are busy. 

[ Add Kanid novi^tives permanently 
' in tire US . Al-Harafisk , . then, hasj 

- now . ; dwmdfedto Ydna ' E U 
Raddiawz, myself and Tawfiq Sa-‘ 
lah. We meet regulariy hi Sdah’s 
Uorire rad. share- his Wife’s lend 
soup. 1 can hon^stty testify that 'A 
'thfc best lentil soap in town. 
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The writer ~ts a former chairman of . 
the People’s: Assembly Housing 
Committee. 


Based on an interview 
by Mohamed Sabnawy. 
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When the absurd is a national agenda 


Q i... ‘ 


v * : 


Who is fighting who in Egypt's cultural arena? Mohamed EI*Sayed Said.steers his way through' ''the hesba muddle *: 


A visitor from another planet observing the hes- 
ba debate would immediatdly note tire aura of 
fence surrounding the issue: the ridiculous web 
of ironies in which anybody who involves him- 
self is somehow implicated, including tins writ- 
er. My position hss been not to get dragged into 
tins bizarre debate. To engage m it means that 
you see a certain validity in the very feet that it 
is being raised. 

In feet, the most astonishing feature of tbe 
whole hesba affair is the artfulness with which 
futility is exercised in this country. History 
knows of many instances in which intellectual 
decadence overrules everything else; when so- ’ 
cieties are consumed by hot debates over the 
most trivial of aQ issues at fte risk of ignoring 
tire most essential. In these instances, the so- 
cieties in question did not lack great minds, it 
just happens that tire most stupid and trivial of 
its people come to impose their agenda, and the 
whole society feds forced to engage in that 


Hence, the ludicrous issue of hesba has be- 
come serious to me; serious only because of tbe 
way it is being handled by tire state and society 
alike. In feet, it is serious because one day brads 
could roll because of tins exercise in futility 
called hesba. — even I have to admit to certain 
fears. 

But the most bewildering feature of this con- 
flict is this: the more the conflict escalates, tire 
more the regime itself pays tribute to tbe ideol- 
ogy professed by its fundamentalist enemy. 
Within this strange course, free intellectuals pay 
the price both ways, seeming to be targeted by 
both the state and its fanatical enemy. The su- 
preme irony may not be located in the feet that 
the state loses tire moral battle even if it wins tire 
military one. 1 Instead, it lies in the feet that in- 
teOoctnals do not actually count in political 
terms. The swift cooking of Law 3 of 1996, the 
new law on hesba, by the People’s Assembly on 
29 January, demonstrates tins quite clearly. On 
one level, it shows that the true substance of tire 
conflict between tire stale and the fanatics over 
hesba is over which of them has fte right to ac- 
cuse mteflectoals and writers of apostasy; who 
should have tire right to drag them to court and 
separate husbands and wives on fte basis of 
these charges. 


Powerful arguments that Islam recognises tbe 
full freedom of fifth, that hesba is a very loose 
function in Islamic histoiy which essentially per- 
tains to denying wrong deeds and encouraging 
good deeds, (fate this fonction has no effect on 
bdiefe flrai conscience, and that this fonction has 
been almost totally taken over by modern law, 
were to no avail. 

But, again, tbis is not tire source of tire real iro- 
ny — toot is located in a different dimension. 
W hile acting on its habit of cooking up a law on 
m issue which has so re mark a b ly consumed so- 
ciety in the span of a single session of ‘parlia- 
ment’, tire state forgot to show consistency in its 
motives. For if the motive was to prevent the fa- 
natics from embarrassing tbe state to tire work! 
arena by calling on the coarts to separate such 
renowned figures as Naguib Mahfbuz from his 
wife, then why has Law 3 failed to prevent any- 
one from drarging others with apostasy through 
realms other than the personal status law? And 
why has Law 3 failed to deal conclusively with 
the case which caused the international uproar, 
Nasr Abu Zeid of Cairo University? 

These and other questions can only be an- 
swered by introducing some other ironies, this 
time not implicating foe state btrt the judiciary. 

In general, tire Egyptian judiciary has played a 

spectacular role in defence of esse n tial human 
rights and fundamental liberties. This has earned 
it tire respect of Egypt's political and cultural 
community. People wishing to exercise their 
fundamental freedoms aitimarQy resort to fte ja- 
dkriaxy to redress state injustices and state viola- 
tions. With tire hesba syndrome, however, the 
situation is reversed: people are [oolong to tire 
state to redress injustices done to them by fte ju- 
diciary. Indeed, tire business of hesba has be- 
come serious not only because a pack of trivial 
and religious lunatics have (leaded to chase 
Egypt’s great mteflecmals. bat because the jib 


The logic of these arguments runs along two dif- 
ferent lines. On tire one band, it is claimed that 
judges who ruled positively on the basis of hes- 


ba acted professionally and based ftra judg- 
ments on legal texts. In feet, such tods, if they 


aratimi of Nasr Abu Zeid from bis wife in 1993. 

What has happened to fte Egyptian judiciary 
that it has come to place itself in this ironic posi- 
tion vis-4-vis an issue of such prominence on the 
agenda afhumas rights? 

Arguments made by legal experts, including 
sitting judges, in defence of tire ruling to tire 
Abu Zeid case are fer .from being reasonable. . 


marts on legal texts. In feet, such texts, if they : 
have any legal existence, are only what phi- 
losophers of law tram lettres mortes — so 
called because they are not to harmony with ttre- 
flesh and blood of Egypt’s lejgal system. They 
also contradict tbe overall phflraopihy of modern- 
law, to all its expre ssi ons. They exist only to to-' 
twt anA gfartr r^ rtrariicttof t with f vrnrism-iwrt a V fav. 
man rights. 

The texts of articles 18 and 19 of fte Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and tire In- 
ternational Covenant on CrviT and -PofiticaL 
Rights leave no room for mistakes on tire sanc- 
tity of the freedom of conscience, freedom of 
thought, freedom of expression and the* right of 
humans to have, and to change, their reiigfons. 
But the most sacred of all human rights- Is the 
sight to a free conscience. And that is the issue 
at stake in the hesba ruling in the case of Nasr 
Abu ZeuL No law and so judge may claim a 
mandate over tbe conscience of any person. For 
ajudge^ ahentire judicial system or a state, to do 
otherwise is an abase of power, a -violation. of 
the very spirit of law. Legal practices in Egypt 

and the entrenched rulh^s of fte Court of Ap- 
pellation have long established these principles 
beyond doubt. 

Here, therefore, lies the cause for concern over 
the direction taken by a number of judges in this 
country on this and similar issues. One explana- 
tion fire the contoured jumble vis-4-vis tins issue 
is that fte system of. checks and guarantees on 
tire professionalism and integrity of judicial tid- 
ings from within the judiciary itself .is 1 m longer 
working properly. Another expbmstioa is that 
fte ideological intrusion of fanatic , funda- 
mentalist ideas into tire crap&bf judfees-has-bc- - 
come so gave as to w arrant serious concern, 
over tire politicisation of fte jndiciaiy. 

This latter malaise is oertainiy not peculiar to 
Egypt. Indeed, fte h&icvy of aZLgrrat nations 
witnessed gmniar afflictions ' at oertam epochs. 
But they happen when a nation is overtaken by a . 
deep crisis pertaining^ to its culture, identity rad 
ttamtio(&*m tire midst of such crises, j& certain 
ideological trend cranes to bold the historical in- * 


# ■ 4 

itiative by. bolding a monopoly over setQhg.fte? 
agenda. Hjere lies tire real danger, because therc^ 
are no formal" means to guard againsrithe in- ” 
trason of . tins trend »rff> the dearest off 
freedom, such as the jtrdiciary. • ■ ■ n 

■ The situ a tio n to Egypt. may hove lwjtreachcdT 

tins level of fragility. But there are signs it isiri 
slipping in this direction. Raianw ^dhm fte » 
Egyptian judiciary, as mCasured by mlings raiis- V 
sues of fundamental rights, may not -besaid to*» 
have reached the point of eminent danger of oi&- 1 , 
right fimdamentaiist politicisation. Bat fte dan-1 
ger is there. « j 

Win Law 3 be able to stem the tide of fimda- / 
m ent alist politicisation of tire apodfasy issocTj , 
'Will tins law be enough to check^tbe fimda--'-’ 
mental ist politicisation of even broader issues u 
tiiroiightiwjikficmy?ObvtoustyKc£ u 

One. immediate mission to vfafan of the ju---' 

. dietary lies within tire mandate of ttna crucial in- n 
stitution itself — a vigorous implamo n t a l i nn of ^ 

■ its own system of checks on pm fc^Rirtrthl iwn am i 
integrity.' 

Buz the greater mission must be mandated 
the i n te ll ectual community. He ctoty way to- 
: really stem the tide of fanaticism of all sorts,' 1 ' 

MnMnaliv Mliiriflu. I j '-J 
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especialiy religious fanaticism. Us located witfa^* 
to the arena of agenda-spttmgf ^ The more vir ? 
tality shown by a given cultoreg tire greater its 

rnimimitv In filnirinem J A—J d,. ■■ __ "3. 




immunity to fanaticism. •; And tire m mt se>l3 
nous, fresh and innovative tire agenda :iet by“ 
the. mtellraual (xxnmuttrty;:tire more a natio&r '. 
can resist being dragged into emeues in faiit - ** 
ity, absurdities, and titeml/mteUectiui dec*A' 
dence -' : ( / ' s S- 

J?*** wdl flea yet another ipiny. fiK?' 
tellectuals in Egypt are (hugged into tw* lengthy/* 
dftate against hesba. : t Ws puts ftem/in a dc-'M 
fensive position and jpnders them even mme^ 
vulnerable to abuses hV religious fanatics. -B h£* 

the 

teUectnal and-cunnrtdconminoity Is to Itavs.ftte'i 
to®Aes and to start fte greater operation of as 
creative recoaaractK|n' of natkraf culture and*? 
natumal agenda., . »• . j' - . 

That is why I regret liftvte g fo jg nitip lf . y 

1 Andftat^flreTastifooy; * • ; v 
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S»lama A. Salama 

Violence 

breeds 

violence 


Acta of revenge, com- 
mitted by groups 

affiliated to Mossad and 

suicide groups linked to 
Hamas and other haidline 
Palestiaiaa fictions con-; 
done unabated. Suicide 
attacks; like the recent 
explosions in Jerusalem 
and Ashkelon, will ^con- 
tinue to featur e ftr the 
news claiming, the lives, 
of innocent civilians 
from both sides. And" 
they will undoubtedly 
have ; adverse reper- 
cussions on the Arab- 
lsraeli peace process. ' 
The latest suicide at- 
tack to Isnd simply re- 
inforces . these words. 
Certainly it came as no 
surprise given that every- 
one had braced them- 
selves for some form. of 
retaliation following 
Mossad* s assassination of 
Fathi AJ-Shaqaqi in Mal- 
ta and Yehya Ayyash in 
Gaza. Many wens, how- 
ever,- shocked that . the. 
Mossad killings came at * 
a time when fie Pal- 
estinian National Author- 
ity and _ .Hamas were 
kicked . in negotiations. 
The • PNAtrHamas talks,' 
which began. ...before the 
Palestinian E legislative 
council eleotioas, focused 
an ending attacks and es- 
tablishing & period of 
peace during which the 
Palestinian people might 
Ve given ai'cbance to 
build up ins^tutions, ex- 
ercise self-ride and move 
steadily towards the final 
stages of negotiations 
which would have paved 
the Vtay for Jbe creation 
of a Palestinian state. 

The ..latest bombings _,in 
Israel ai? Uke|y to pro- 
voke widespread con- 
demnation.. They, hap- 
pened in foe heart of a 
crowded cityNkifling doz- 
ens of .passenjfer* and pc- *• 
destrians incluCng. chil- 
dren. Nonetheless.. the 
demands of logic, require 
that We analyse tie 
tors 'e&aa^tinroraT 
that dtove ceriainyPal- 
agtroffln' factions to opm- 
mit' such acts. Nor\ in ; 
condemning this outitfce, 
should we forget that .fe 
Israeli government’s sV . 
curity network is guim 
of similar acts 'of yft 
olence- Israeli secmityX 
forces continue to hatch ' 
schemes to. el tminme in- 
dividuals whom they con-, . 
sider a threat to Israel, cor 
vibem they, think oppose 
the peace talks. ' 

The Israeli- authorities 
also impose' tough secur- 
ity measures, including 
the- closure of Israeji bor- , 
dere overlooking die 
West Bank and Gaza, 
thereby preve n ting tens 
of thousands of . Pal- 
estinian workers from en- 
tering Israel. . This ' 
amounts to an economic 
blockade that persists fin: 
days and 'weeks- on' end. 1 
By pernsting in such- ac- 
tions Israel creates the at- 
mosphere of violence and 
tension that is a fertile 
breeding ground, for «ui- - 
ride attacks. 

Neither the Palestinian 
National Aufeority nor 
Yasser Arafat can be 
made accountable for Is- 
rael’s internal security, 
particularly given per- 
sistent. Israeli attempts to 
curb the influence of the 
PNA in fee West- Bank 
and Gaza: A weakened 
PNA only fuels anti- 
Israeli sentiments,, 

prompting .many Pal- 
estinians toaccuseArafet 

of kowtowing to Israeli 
demands while his coun- 
trymen face un- 
employments destitution, 
and fee absence of basic 
services. * 

To ensure fee stability 
necessary to guarantee 
fee success of peace ef- 
forts and prevent fee re- 
currence of violent in- 
cidents fee PNA and the 
Israeli authorities must 
come to. a mutual agree- 
ment feat would itKlude 
fee cessation ■ of riunlar 
acts perpetrated by fee 
Israeli intelligence net- 
work. This is fee only 
way to ensure t hat sm- 
cide attacks committed 
by hardline Palestinian ■ 
groups inside Israel eoae 
SaT end. Such a guar- 
antee would limit me 
power of adxwnist. 
ermms on both sides and 
deprive them of JMJV 
ability to seek fee land 
of revenge that riaims tn- 
noeent victims, victims 
whose only hope is, iron-' 
ically, fec f«ace process. 
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Surprise and strain 

Neither fee bus explosion in Jerusalem nor fee Ashkelon in- 
cident came as a surprise since L tike many others, bad ex- 
pected such revenge operations ever once the assassination 
of Yehya Ayyash. His murder, fee recent incidents, Israel's 
continuing expansion of settlements, fee contest between fee 
Likud and Labour parties in releasing racist, anti-Arab state- 
ments in their attempts to secure support are all part and par- 
cel of fee same thing. They are links in fee same chain, and 
consequently cannot be viewed as discrete entities or an- 
alysed as such: 

The Israelis concurred wife Rabin’s wife’s assessment of 
her husband’s assassination as being the result of Likud 
statements. We too must acknowledge that the antagonism, 
hostility and virtual seige to which Palestinians are constant- 
ly subjected arouses in them feelings of contempt and hatred. 
Against this backdrop we can hardly be surprised when they 
seek revenge, parocuterly revenge on those who violate their 
hnmm rights, prevent their relatives from returning, prevent 
movement between town and villages — in short, prevent 
even fee possibility of leading a dignified life. 

Whether or not we should be surprised by acts of revenge 
apart, it is necessary to say feat neither Is- 
rael's political practices, nor the statements 
of Likud leaders, or those of fee Israeli for- f X 
eign minister, nor the provocation of set- I *v f L 
tiers justify acts of violence feat target in- y aft *3$ W 
nocents. R tjjs p 

Yet I predict that these events will lead to [ C+&A ) ) 

more suppression of Palestinians and a new v ^ 
seige- Arm Palestinians will have yet more 
grievances to add to the mountain already in 
place. Positions wfll become more extreme, jiflAZT 
engendering confrontations between fee Is- *" jn&i 
raeli and Palestinian authorities, making the 
chain of violence ever more tense. 

The writer is director of the Arab Centre for Gamil 

Development and Futuristic Research. Matt&r 


Lost in a state of illusions 

Only when the rhetoric of an emerging Palestinian state gives way to realities on the ground will Palestinians be in a 
. position to escape the impasse that has confounded their hopes of statehood for a generation, argues Edward Said 


Around 20 January, and for two or three days, tbcWest- 
; exo media had a picnic discusring, celebrating and echo- 
ing one another over fee Palestinian elections. At most 
there was an admission feat fee elections were part of a 
. “complex? reality, afihougfa fee very fact that they took 
place seemed to be qrnte enough of a good fem& without 
anyone bothe rin g too Vouch about the actual circmn- 
j stances (Le. fee IsraelA occupation and fee autocratic 
1 ' .practices) that seriously Awed them. 

; That there was a dramatic level of participation faun- 
- deniable, and reflects a deeb-seated, indeed urgent wish 
an fce peat of Fitie&iraans for a chance to take hold'of 
feetr. frtte. That was the man positive message of fee 
elections, lhat there .were no 'political parties or real plat-' 

. forms, feat Arafat like most Arab rulers — made him- 

self and his randans info the inevitable winners.- feat un- 
deserving candidates emerged, ' and that fee Legislative 
Dnmcfl still had no really defined duties; all these were 
fee negatives which effectively Buttress Israeli plans for 
die Occupied Territories. ’ 5 .. . 

, ; Shimon Peres reminded Arafat tint his talk of a Pal- 
: -.Tcstiman state :was a dream,' with for basis in fact-AbiT ’* 
. then he asked sarcastically what more fee Palestinians 
wanted, since be had given them an autonomous area 
(wife lsradi sovereignty), araiprising 27 ‘per cent of Pal- 
estiman Ift pd. 

After three days of international attention, fee Pal- 
estinian stoty disappeared Undefined, .Arafat; wto 
’/ hhaadf very seriously indeed, had hhnrijf sworn in on 
12 Fdxnary, as a way of prcemptingfoe Qormcfl, which 
has still not met* this added more fantasy to fee pathos of 
fee occasion. Mahmoud Abbas (Aba Mazen) declared - 
. feat fee newly-elected council would soon declare an in- 
dependent Palestinian state, as if everyone hztd forgotten 
i feat in November 1988 an independent state had, in feet, 

\ been declared by fee National Council in Alriera. How 
1 many declarations of a state are required before a stale 
i • V — like fee genie — finalfyappeais, aitovdiy.miistAlad- 
xtin, ftantic^ly ruKring Ms lamp, be fee model for every- 
. -tog we do? 

;• <\That fee Israelis are not readers of the Thousand And . 
Phe Nights is clear. In fee month , since fee elections 
they have closed Ramallah, Bir Zrit, and Befekhem for 
A forts of “security** rearins,~fee net effect of whidi bas 
beeu to show Palestinians fegfr despite e lec tio ns and Yas- 
sct A rafat’s eloquent declarations, they woe fee masters. 


Nearly every day since 20 January a Palestinian has been 
killed by the Israelis; land confiscation and settlement- 
building continue; and repeated violations of fee Oslo 
agreements have occurred. AU of tin*, occurs as the 
West Bank gets chopped up 'farther — in mid-February, 
for example, a security fenc e was buih between Qalqilya 
and Tul Karem. 

Gaza is more depressed economically than it has ever 
beat; unemployment is higher tfmn a year ago; spec- . 
nlatcos and real estate sharia have used the land far their 
own benefit while thousands of refugees inhabit the ap- 
palling hovels of Shatti and Jabalya camps. Not for want 
of money, tho ugh Roughly $40 to $50 million dollars 
flows in every month, but nobody except pcri ia ps Arafat 
knows where fee money goes. Most of it goes to his 
right or nine security farces. In addition, he now has 
fanned a commercial company with Khaled Slam as an 
nH sinini m t for skimming money off local e nt e rprise 

Not to be outdone, “dovish” Israelis like feat visionary 
of peace Peres, arid his smootiHalkmg deputy Yosri Bei- 
lin, are be gi nnin g to campaign on fee bass of a platform 
feat fekeS tfse OSld ACcottis as the^fitiaTBefflanriit Here 
I can do no better than to quote fee respected Israeli 
commentator Haim Baram: 

“Most Israelis, Likud s up po r ter s included, treat the 
Oslo Accords as a feat accompli , and brace themselves 
for the final phase. Yosri Beilin, Peres’ main ally in the 
cabinet, is consolidating fee new consensus. Most set- 
tiers will stay put; Israel will continue to deal with Yas- 
ser Arafat, expecting him to erase the Palestinian Charter 
and to fight “Islamic terrorism” on land’s behalf; Israel 
will giamtam the River Jordan as a fine of defense, and 
no settlement in the Jordan Valley is to be dismantled; 
tire huge settlement of M&'aleh Edumim is to be an- 
nexed; united Jerusalem (which constitutes 25 per cart 
of die West Bank) will be fee ‘eternal capital* of IsraeL” 

. Against these harsh realities backed up by Israeli pow- 
er and resolve, Arafat's strutting, posturing and declara- 
tions amount to very tittle indeed. Even if Israel were to 
be deterred or stopped from going through with the cur- 
rent Labour plan, a real Palestinian state cannot emerge 
from so bopdesriy corrupt and incompetent a start as 
tins. The disease infecting ox society is very deep, since 
most of us by now have lost fee ability to discriminate 
between feet and fantasy. Thus, language has lost its 
meaning: when you have a leadership that has led the 


Palestinian people from one disaster to another, from 
Amman, to Beirut, to Tonis, to Baghdad, to all the 
time proclaiming its new victories, something has very 
seriously gone wrong in the Palestinian psyche, which 
seems to have an ahnewt unlimited tolerance for the fol- 
lies of our great leaders. 

Israel could covet nothing more than a leader who con- 
cedes everything to them, just to save his own skin, and 
who will never be able to convert himself into a serious 
opponent of fee nation, Israel, which has dispossessed 
Us people, occupied their territory, oppressed Pal- 
estinians and treated them wife contempt for half a cen- 
tury. 

As wife most tilings in politics, the issue between feem 
and us is a moral one, not strictly a matter of bow many 
tanks or planes they have. Our leaders never behave with 
the conviction of their own right indeed Arafat shame- 
lessly used fee White House platform offered to him in 
1993 to utter a cringing, whimpering spfeech, fall of 
apologies and half truths offered up to Israel and the US, 
who continue to oppress Us people to this day.. 

F&ould like to remind my readers that Nelson Man- 
dela, whose organisation had been completely defeated 
by fee South African r eg im e, whose colleagues were ei- 
ther in exile or killed, and who himself was prisoner for 
28 years, never compromised cm fee truth of his struggle 
or its original political goal of one person, one vote. It 
was this simple fact, not the possession of an air force 
nor secret meetings wife Beflin or Sarid, that brought 
about the defeat of apartheid. Apaxteid, in fee end, was 
morally confounded by, and compelled to submit to, the 
greater truth of the human power of Mandela’s courage 
and principle. 

I cannot understand why our intellectuals and people 
of conscience, wife a few exceptions like Haider Abdel- 
Shafes, continue to pretend to believe in a peace process 
that wife the passing of every day indicts itself as unjust 
When I first met Professor Israel Shahak years ago, he 
told me, from the standpoint of a fearless critic of Israeli 
policies against Palestinians, that the PLO never under- 
stood Israeli society. Recently, he told me feat the reason 
Israel respects and fears Hezbollah and Hafez Al-Assad 
is feat Israelis respect strength, especially if their op- 
ponents are courageous enough to hurt feem, militarily 
or morally. The PLO mentality, be said quite correctly, 
seeks favours from Israel through non-confrontation, ex- 


cept during fee Intifada. 

Of course, this attitude of servility winch always ac- 
companies the fadings of someone whose main concern 
fa not tire good of ius people but his own survival and 
profit, has communicated itself to our Israeli enemies, 
whom Arafat persists in calling his “friends**. And the 
net result fa the Oslo peace process, one of whose main 
components is letting Palestinians feel tint Israel can do 
what it wants, when rt wants, how it wants. 

I have been criticised fix’ being too pessimistic and for 
not presenting alternatives. Well, let me be very plain: 
fee only alternative to what we have now fa to pay se- 
rious attention to the meaning of words, to the proper 
conviction in fee right of our cause, and an end to the 
rule of the present leadership. 1 see no future at all in fee 
constant r ei ter at i on of outright Hes that try to convince us 
feat we have won an important victory in Gaza and fee 
West Bank, when every indication in fact and on fee 
ground fa feat Israel has done everything in its power to 
provide a “settlement** for the Palestinian problem with- 
out in fact giving up its power and authority over -fee 
land or its people. To say otherwise fa to prevaricate. 

We have never learned bow to build our power as a 
people, to build and to accumulate. Our leaders have not 
been interested in a winning strategy feat puts fee good 
of the whole over the wishes of fee few. In effect, this 
has meant feat we are still without institutions — since 
despots think of institutions as a threat to their power, 
and we have done very little to construct a functioning 
society that can really grow and develop. 

One would have to be a fool to deny the unimaginably 
difficult circumstances in which we find ourselves as a 
people, divided, scattered, without real independence 
anywhere. But we must first have a serious and collective 
critique of fee policies and the leaders that brought us to 
this pass, and we must be able to assign considerable re- 
sponsibility to ourselves and our failings, not just to onr 
enemies and their conspiracies. As I said, this cannot be 
done unless we use language and reason to address fee 
reality, responsibly and seriously. It fa of no use saying 
that we have a “state” when in reality we are about as far 
from one as we have ever been. Words, therefore, must 
be used soberly, wife attention paid to fee objective re- 
ality. Arafat and his partners use words as if they lived in 
a dream of their own making; Peres was not wrong. 
When will we wake up? 


By Haiti Shukrallah 

Suffer the little children 


Education re fo r ms : 

Sir- Ibranbn Nafie’s reflections on fee ec£ 
□cation sjTteni in our cocmtty (AI-Ahram 
Weekly, 15vl February) were very inter- 
esting. Though Nafic tned to dm fee.i*s and. 
' cross tire t's Is regards ways education can 
be enhanced, mere, are a. few important 
points that sbouto be taken into coeeidera- 
tion if we are to achieve real progress in tins 
field. . V 1 
The teacher shoiad be regarded as the cor- 
nerstone in any endeavour to reform educa- 
tion. The painful fa that, teachers in 
.Egypt work in very; difficult conditions. 
Ttey are uadapaid.yn» system of pro- 
moting teachers is defective-, they are loaded 
wife excessive clerical work and they safer 
foam a lack of equipmeartand teaching aids. . 

Teacher development cannot be achieved 
culy fay sending a few teachere abroad fora 
three-month teaming period. It is a con- 
tinuing process tint needs, much more 
thought aid planning later, cagsftiZ ap- 
plication. Unfortunately, there u often much 
disparity between thought and action. Every- 
thing should he calculated.- We’ve afapady 
had enough leaps in the daik. - - -. 

finally, let’s get rid offense who ore hin- 
dering our progress, those who only ■jtalk and 
do nothing, those whir ^are anfy^ interested fa 
finding faults with others and tho».yfeo_arti 
enenriesofcreativ^andimMvtoioD. j \ 
EsnmHnmWufa . 

Salam Language School, •' 

Arafat ■ 


America’s Saddam 

Sir- Security Council Resolution 986 per- 
mits a partial Eftmg of sanctions- imposed on 
Iraq allowing it to export billions of US doL 
fajs wrath of xnL Exports must be trans- 
ported through fee pipetine to Turkey. One 
fehft of die profits go to Iraq to meet its hn- 
manfarian needs, another fend for. com- 
pensation and .fee final third, to Kurdish 
NorthenMraq- The UN. fa in charge of the 
manageme nt fed distribution of tins-inoney. 

The US fa'UDdoiibtedfy interested in. keep- 


ing Saddam Hussein in power, for tins may 
serve the American interests in the Golf re- 
gion. The US could exploit Saddam’s un- 
forgivable sin of invadmg Kuwait in the UN 
which fa largely Americanised. Resolution 
.986 fa 8 grave infringement of Iraq's sov- 
ereignly. Arab countries should normalise re- 
lations wife Iraq. . 

The Arab perspective should encompass 
regional interests in order to challenge inter- 
national economic blocs. Economic develop- 
ment should be the first step. 

Ashraf FaragaDab Saad 
Engfish Language Teacher 
BeniSuef 


Nubian charm 

Sir- 1 read wife great interest tire article en- 
titled “Wonders behind the dam”, by Omay- 
ma Abded-Latif and Nevine EI-Aref (At- 
Ahram Weekly, 25-31 January). There arc 
many Nubias monuments which still exist in 
foe .old Nubian area. They represent different 
historical eras of Nubian culture and civil- 
isation. The area attracts visitors from all 
pans of fee world to enjoy its sonny 1 weather 
and healthy winter climate: 

Strarfy-Asmafl BaJnr 
Aswan . 

^Information needed 

'Sir- ft seems the Internet las brought about 
rijgaifiamt lifestyle changes far those who 
. baye access to fee service. Most international 
new publications feature a technology or 
. cyberspace section which, keeps one in- 
formed of the rapid innovations emerging 
on-line. ■ 

. Egypt’s initiation into cyberspace las re- 
. edvea little media attention. If Egyptians are 
to take advantage of the endless possibilities 
which this new technology offers, they must 
: be ; wdl-mfonned. Media attention will gen- 
erate interest and increase demand for fee 
service, 

-Mahmoud Saleh 


Ter ror ism, if one seeks its definition by 
media and governments’ usage of fee 
word, seems to be an aU-encompassing 
term, its application totally dependent on 
whim and “personal" preference. Neither 
does there seem to be any objective cri- 
teria for fee degree of moral indignation 
triggered by acts which could be identified 
as terro rism — ■ certainly it fa not the scale 
of the violence, and fee numbers of non- 
combatants who suffered as a result that 
counts. Otherwise, Israeli bombing raids 
in South Lebanon would have elicited 
considerably more moral indignation than 
fee suicide attacks by Hamas, of which 
tins week’s attack — claiming 25 dead 
and 80 injured — was amongst fee most 
violent ever. These figures, horrifying 
when the victims are Israelis, are mere 
small fiy, to be dismissed wife a shrug, 
when they are Palestinians and Lebanese. 

One simple definition could be that 'ter- 
rorism' covers acts of political violence 
committed by non-state groups and organ- 
isations. But that definition makes fee term 
value-free (at least as far as violence of any 
kind is condoned); state violence could 
only be deemed morally superior to non- 
state violence by making the ridiculous as- 
sumption that states act morally. 

In any case, it is clear this is not the def- 
inition adopted by world government and 
media. In terms of sheer brutality ami 
scale of violence, fee record of the Afghan 
Mujahedin and fee Honduran Coebas was 
a 1 00 -fold more brnlal and violent than all 
the acts of violence committed by the Pal- 
estinians during three quarters of a ceotiity 
of struggle. Nevertheless, the Mujahedin 
were mujahedin and fee Contras were con- 
tras. Palestinians, even when armed only 
with stones, are invariably terrorists. 

The moral duplicity of world govern- 
ments and media was nowhere more fla- 
grantly revealed than on fee occasion of 
Rabin’s assas sination at die bands of the 
extremist Yigal Amir. Amir and his like 
had been committing acts of brutal vi- 
olence agpiratt unarmed Palestinians far 


years. But it was only when feis violence 
was directed a gpinst Rabin, a military nwn, a 
politician, a head of state, a man who, for 
better or worse, made political choices feat 
exposed him to danger, only then did fee me- 
dia start talking of Jewish terrorism. 

And then we have a multiplicity of grey ar- 
eas. What about people under foreign mil- 
itary occupation? Why should violence 
against foreign occupation be terrorism in 
some places and resistance in others? And 
when violence involves non-combatants, 
why should fee violence — often desperate 
and suicidal — of fee subject population be 
any more morally reprehensible than fee 
coldly planned, coldly executed and im- 
measurably more potent violence of fee oc- 
cupation forces against unarmed civilians. 
According to what criteria is fee so-called 
South Lebanese Anny (SLA) described by 
the Western media as an Israeli-backed mi- 
litia, while Hezbollah is described as a ter- 
rorist organisation? Certainly not legality, 
since fee legitimate authority in Lebanon has 
deemed Hezbollah a legal political . organ- 
isation wife representatives in parliament, 
while denouncing the SLA as an illegal mil- 
itary group and condemning its co mm a n der 
to death for treason. And most certainly not 
morality. Hezbollah's targets have almost in- 
variably been combatants, while those of fee 
SLA and fee Israeli occupation forces have 
almost invariably been civilians. This in fact 
has been fee substance of the on-going war 
in South Lebanon; Hezbollah attacks against 
enemy soldiers, and Israeli-SLA retaliations 
against South Le b anese villagers. 

Power, needless to say, is the only real cri- 
teria governing the definition of terrorism to- 
day, and determining the degree of moral in- 
dignation to be registered as a result of 
specific acts. The examples of moral and le- 
gal duplicity arc too flagrant and too numer- 
ous to relate. What is tndy amazing fa their 
success — testimony to fee Orwellian power 
of fee Western media and to the degree of its 
subservience to vested interests. 

We cannot afford to be cynical however. 
Nothing reveals fee full honor of armed vi- 


olence as much as the image of a suf- 
fering child. One distinctive, and heart- 
rending, feature of the human species is 
fee extreme vulnerability of its young. 
Under fee best of circumstances, fee 
world is a frightening place for these in- 
telligent and self-conscious little beings. 
To imagine a child having to cope with 
fee shock of a blast, perhaps a dead and 
disfigured parent lying alongside it, the 
unbearable pain of an injuty to its tiny 
body, to be capable of imagining this and 
not be filled wife utter horror is to be 
something less than human. 

And yet, fee Western media's cynical 
manipulation of just feis image reveals it, 
and its hordes of Liberal minded, 'in- 
tensely humanitarian' journalists, photog- 
raphers and commentators, as something 
that is much less than human. For fee im- 
age is fee same, the suffering the same, 
whether the blast is caused fay a Harnas- 
bome-made bomb or an Israeli-Amen can- 
made missile. The only differences are in 
terms of scale — tens of children per mis- 
sile compared to maybe two or three per 
home-made bomb, and in terms of cal- 
culation — cold calculation by prosperous 
and comfortable commanders whose or- 
ders involve no risk or even in- 
convenience to themselves, compared to 
suicidal desperation by oppressed, mar- 
ginalised and brutalised individuals whose 
ads, more often than not, involve their 
own lives. 

So long as aimed violence remains wife 
us, then we must have a moral code feat 
restricts its use. The first and most funda- 
mental principle in this code should be to 
prohibit violence against non-combatants. 
Killers and maimers of children should be 
condemned equally irrespective of the so- 
phistication of fee technology they use to 
kill and maim, irrespective also of fee re- 
ligion, nationality aad skin colour of fee 
child whose moment of terror, be- 
wilderment and pain should, and un- 
fortunately does not, break, fee hardest and 
coldest heart among us. 
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Nehad 

Selaiha talks to 
the Austrian 
choreographer. ; 
and dancer 
Eva-Maria 

Lercnenberg- 
Thony about the 
future of 
dance-theatre in 
Egypt 



Sartre's Hu is Clos , as envisaged by Eva-Maria Lerchenberg-Thooy 


It was not just another theatre workshop. 
Several foreign artists of international 
renown, including the inimitable Jozef 
Szajna, have been invited to Cairo in re- 
cent years to communicate their val- 
uable experience to young Egyptian art- 
ists within the same framework. But tor 
Hoda Wasfi, the director of Al-Hanager 
Arts Centre, the Eva-Maria Lcr- 
chenberg-Thony dance-theatre work- 
shop gave tangible, indisputable valida- 
tion for her policy of intensive cultural 
interaction and exposure. 

For the 40 young men and women (ail 
drawn from the Egyptian theatrical 
fringe) it was a process of self- 
discovery, a real rebirth. After six 
weeks of gruelling work, lasting six or 
seven hours every blessed day of the 
week, excepting Fridays, they all felt 
more at home with their bodies and in 
the world. Hani El-Mirtinawi. a young 
PT instructor and a member of the 
Shrapnel Free Theatre Group, told me: 
"There was never any grand abstract 
talk, no theorisation. She simply- 
showed us what our bodies were ca- 
pable of: stunningly complex move- 
ment. We thought we could never man- 
age them; but she never doubted we 
could. She gave us confidence and 
strength and set about analysing them, 
step by step, teaching us all the time 
about rhythm and feeling, motive and 
provocation." 

Mona Prince, another member of 
Shrapnel S3ys: '“This workshop has af- 
fected all areas of my life. I move, walk 
and talk differently. When I do belly- 
dancing now 1 am always aware of 
form, muscle control and body dis- 
cipline. It saves on energy. No waste 
there." 

Another member of the group, Maher 
Sabri, a self-styled Chrisi-figure, had a 
temperature of forty on the last dem- 
onstration performance, but rather than 
let himself be coerced into staying in 
bed, he bounced onto stage, inter- 
minably warning his dancing partners to 


mind his dripping nose. Wlieo I went 
backstage at the end to congratulate 
Eva-Maria (as she came to be affec- 
tionately called by everybody at Al- 
Hanager, including the cafeteria staff), I 
found her caught in a warm, glowing 
whirlpool of tears, hugs and laughter; 
then, suddenly, someone cheered 'Viva 
Eva', sparking off a chant that filled the 
whole place. The occasion also co- 
incided with her birthday, but the super- 
stitious side of me told me it was no co- 
incidence. When a young. self-etTncing 
female artist pushed into my hands a 
lovely bunch of pink carnations given to 
her by her lover on St Valentine' s Day, 
asking me urgently to give it to Eva. I 
was almost sure it was no coincidence. I 
had forgotten it was also St Valentine's . 
Day. 

My daughter always warns me against 
'gushing*: but in the presence of Eva- 
Maria (and never mind the surname — 
with a first name that combines Eve and 
Miriam who needs it? I how could any- 
one help it? “She canie. saw. and con- 
quered" would be a terribly 'gushing' 
way to describe what she lias done. But 
to say “site came, saw and loved and in 
loving she departed having become rich- 
er for the experience" would be nearer 
the mith — though equally full of gush. 
Eva-Maria Lerchenberg-Thony loved 
her workshop members as much as they 
loved her; more importantly, she re- 
spected them as artists, even though 
some of them came to her completely in- 
nocent of any knowledge or experience 
of the bare rudiments of dancing, forc- 
ing her t‘o start from “below zero", as 
she puls it. The six weeks' work was 
only an initiation process and she is 
planning to come back next year and 
build on it. The 40 member group have 
already decided to stick together and 
continue training along the lines she laid 
and wail for her. 

I attended a tew of Eva-Maria Ler- 
chenberg-Thony’s training sessions be- 
fore talking to her and every time she re- 


minded me of a yogi. Even before she 
told me, I had guessed she was an ide- 
alist, and known that however eclectic 
in her styles and sources she would have 
no truck with the cynical, disruptive 
gimmicks of postmodernism. Her re- 
sponse to the world is basically ro- 
mantic. albeit with a good measure of 
classical austerity and scif-discipiinc. 
Questioned about her style, she quotes 
Garcia Lorca's famous saying: "1 do not 
care if what I do is old or new so long as 
it is me." She passionately believes in 
the expressive power of movement in 
its ability to communicate not simply 
moods and feelings but states of being. 
Her body language may be conventional 
in vocabulary, drawing on classical bal- 
let. modem and Asian dance, but ber 
syntax is all her own and has a pro- 
nounced mystical tone. Her inter- 
pretation of Georg Buchner's Woyseck 
(which provided the framework for her 


Egyptian workshop), with music by the 
French composer Rene Aubry, took the 


French composer Rene Aubry, took the 
form of a series of epiphanies. It was 
vastly different from the stunning piece 
she brought to Cairo in 1989 — an mtcr- 
pretatiou nf Sartre's Hitis Clos — which 
enraptured everybody and was voted by 
the international jury and the Egyptian 
critics the best show of the Cairo Inter- 
national Festival for Experimental Thea- 
tre that year. Whereas Huts Clos was 
frenziediy passionate and aggressively 
sensual, fVoyzeck was predominantly 
lyrical in a tragic vein. Both, however, 
displayed that effective mixture of rigor- 
ous sophistication and extreme access- 
ibility which marks all this choreog- 
rapher's work. 

She usually prefers to base her work 
on a familiar literary text, perhaps to 
give the viewer the security of a safe an- 
chor and allow hint or ber to venture 
more freely with her on her daring aes- 
thetic and emotional explorations of live 
unspoken realms. In this case the text 
was German, bur she pared it down to its 
universal core. Nevertheless, she re- 


grets that she did not spend enough time 
on studying Egyptian modes of physical 
expression before embarking on ber 
workshop. -Certain movements we are 
all bora with, she says "and I try to use 
these as much as possible. Tbe rest are 
culturally determined. After I walked 
about tbe s tre e t s of Cairo arid watched 
the way people carry their bodies and 
express themselves I thought that if I 
ever do a workshop here again, I am go- 
ing to do it differently! I would also use 
a text from this culture. It would be 
very interesting." She robbed, her hands 
in excitement as she said the last sen- 
tence. - 

About the future of dance theatre in 
Egypt and, indeed, all over the world, 
she is extremely optimistic.. “Body lan- 
guage is umyersoi,'' she says emphat- 
ically, leaving no room for further argu- 
ments. What about body taboos and the 
human voice? Pure voice, not words, 
she welcomes and often uses in her . 
theatre; as for taboos, it is the function 
of dance theatre to overcome them and . 
free tbe human body. Thecompany sbe 
founded in the late eighties, the Tanz- 
Tanztheare Munchen, was multinational 
and her Egyptian students gave her no 
trouble over taboos. In feet she found 
them more pliant and malleable than ber 
German trainees. 

Before we parted, she commented ad- 
miringly on the deep sense of commit- 
ment to the work ber group showed and 
when I told her that part of it was due to 
the feet that most of them had watched 
and loved her Huis Clos back in 1989, 
she nibbed her hands gleefully flashing 
at me tbat wonderful smile of hers. 

Eva-Maria Lerchenberg-Tbony came 
to Cairo from her home town, Inns- 
bruck, where she had been director of. 
ballet at die Tiroler Landestbeater since 
1 992. When she left Cairo for her Dew 
post as director of (lie dance department 
ar the Stadttheater Augsburg, sbe had al- 
ready made this city of ours her second 
home town. 


Music 


The Pearl Fishers. Georges Bi- 
zet. production Francv- 
Egyptian ; A fise-cn-sceu e. 

Michet ArchimhituJ and Alex- 
andre Bois; Cairo Opera Or- 
chestra, dlain Margani. con- 
ductor; Cairo Opera House, 
Main Hall. 26 March 


of the sea 


David Blake peers 
through the soft furnishing 


Pearls high in the sky — u 
dream of the East. The cast on 
stage, though, were not a 
dream. These pearls were 
packed in sturdy cases ready for 
export to a pearl -greedy world. 

There were pearl-shell 
shapes in the drop curtain 
which opened every scene, 
making for an alliterative dou- 
ble identity. Most drop curtains 
are a nuisance. This one almud 
exemplified tlic whole pro- 
duction — a dream with re- 
lated shapes showing through it 
in lights and tone-;. 

As the pearl shells rose in the 
sky and this production began 
we were in for one of the Cairo 
Opera's better evenings. Die 
Paris-Cairo tvnm prc..t-nlcd a 
well arranged and carefully 
worked out show. Dicy went 
for mood. 

Over the years the libretto 
has suffered a rough passage. 
Ridiculous, childish — any- 
thing down putting will do. But 
such asides overlook the 
doughty career of other absurd 
opera plots — Bal/n in Alas- 
cherc, II Trmvahvw Gounod, 
Verdi and Bizet with Jib- pearls 
have enjoyed a longer life in 
the opera than others with 
more literary texts. Strange 
fate. It's the music which mat- 
ters. 

This arranitement of the 


Pcttri Fishers sets tbe music in 
a straight forward, no gimmick 
production which allows it to 
take over completely. It does so 
because il is very wonderful 
music and needs little as- 
sistance. It might as well be an 
oratorio, so well does the music 
present the scene. It is richly 
orientalist, with interesting 
hints of w hat is to come in Car- 
men. 

The Pearl Fishers exhibits the 
same origic.il musical ideas and 
the same concision of work out 
as Carmen. There is not much 
time in this score despite the 
smoothness of the exterior. 
Many operas tell a like story 
and it takes five hours. But this 
is a brief night at the opera, 
probably no longer than Tosca. 

The team of Michel Archim- 
haud and Alexandra Bois set 
tiie work in a sort of dream mix 
of Lakme and the Magic Flute. 
Priests and priestesses move 
around in ordered profusion 
with bits of “grand opera" ac- 
tion. But the music saves the 
situation over and over again, 
and the brevity of Bizet's ideas 
keeps it all in shape. 

Maybe...no wonder Carmen 
turned out to be a wonder. 
Pearls is I he work of an operat- 
ic “baby” of genius. There are 
some mechanical tum-ti-tums 
in the ensemble and some of the 
joins in the score show how 


much he eventually teamed 
from Verdi, about v.horr. he 
professed himself to be very 
cool. 

The cast on the opening night 
introduced Chantnl Bastide of 
the Paris Opera as ihe virtuous 
but wronged Leila and Pierre 
Caiala as Nadir. Their voices 
blended beautifully in the ducts. 
Mme Baslide is one of those 
very enjoyable French so- 
pranos. ihe knows, she is there 
to sing and to be heard. Her 
line, long and extended or short 
and sharp, and in this opera of- 
ten difficult, is always shining 
and dependable. She is dead 
centre of the notes, u ith no un- 
certainty or wobble. You hear 
her perfectly clearly tbrouchou; 
her range. Sometimes she hard- 
ens a little on very high notes 
but it is always a passing thing. 
Her suit, high pianissimo was a 
gift to lovers of singing. 

Pierre Cauda has the soft- 
grained voice dial seems to 
characterise French tenors, but 
like Cl unto! he never yells or 
leaves the notes to an ap- 
proximation. The sound is al- 
ways good. Together they were 
perfectly joined and inudeal. 
Jean Jacques Doumen Nion- 
rabad had audit irity of person 
and voice. Like high priests 
everywhere, even those in The 
Magic Flute, lie is required tit 
do little else but sound splendid 


and give orders. He did both. 

Raouf Zairian sang Zurga. 
And so ivc come to the actual 
production. It did not suit him 
very well. Zurga is naive, in- 
stinctive and elemental, ■ qual- 
ities that did no: come through 
in the dramatic side of the pro- 
duction. Child-like it may be, 
but it is not damp — children 
never are. ' _ 

This show did'not allow Zai- 
rian to play tiie heavy. Zurga is 
really the pivot of the tale and it 
is his heavy aspect that holds ii 
together. Zaidan's voice is not 
the usual dark, resilient Zurga 
voice. No matter, he song it 
with the necessary lone. What 
was hard on him was that he 
was never allowed to make the 
big gesture. In consequence we 
sav, a muted Zurga. 

Any dramatic working out of 
incident was refused — ‘one 
could almost hear the producer 
declaiming 'none of that, it's 
ham opera'. Meetings between 
Leila and her fisherman Nadir 
were official and cool. Their 
touching duet, beautifully sung 
by both at one of the turning 
points in the story - when they 
arc discovered by Zurga bold- 
ine hands, was more dun limp. 
They were winding tbemselves 
around the bust of the Buddha, 
the music ravishes — they sang 
it so — but the production com- 
pletely lacked dramatic heat. 


The next faux pas was the 
gold chain episode. It is a pulp 
Action, creaking dramatic epi- 
sode. The production played it 
so coyly that what was hap- 
pening tailed to come across. 
No one was allowed to make a 
rapid movement suggesting 
passion. And as a result the 
temperature of the opera was 
cooled down. 

As with all French-trained 
artists there was perfect con- 
trol. This little tale of tbe 
Pearl Fishers is a little better 
than the one about tbe Cav- 
aliere Rustieana, but it needed 
more heat and tolerance. 

For the rest, die production 
moved along like a fine craft 
over smooth waters. The cos- 
tumes were simple and visual- 
ly attractive; lighting lent as- 
sistance . rather than 
aggression. 

Tbe Cairo Opera Orchestra 
managed tbe tricky music with 
great suppleness. Alain Mar- 
goni clarified his pro- 
performance talk about it 
within an exact working out of . 
tbe music, ft was clear, youth- 
ful, and unaffected. It was 
very much Bizet His youth 
was to end when he became 
that man, 'the one who wrote 
Carmen', Here he dusted his 
score with powdered jewels 
and a light, eerie, heart- 
stopping compassion. 

“Oh Leila", “Oh Nadir**.- A 


pity we w ere not allowed a big 
baritonai outburst instead of 


bari tonal outburst instead of 
mere observation. But this el- 


egant, carefully set production 
cave a worthy showing of 


gave a worthy showing of 
what treasures can lie inside 
the shell. 


c!k ) 
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Sony Gallery. AUC. Al-SMiM RHufi 
St. Toftrir. Tel 35 7 5422. Deify 4c 
FriASaL Qam-I2pm it 7pm-l0fm. 

Untti 29FA Tf - f /- 

An exhibition of work "by the cel- 
ebrated American pbMd&ftpberwho 
pioneered the use of cameras io tiie 
sow and rain- . / 


Cinma ctange their programmes 
everv Monday. The information pro- 
vided* valid 

vtiUek iUs wise wdmek whhdw cm-. 


Lore Bert I • 

Akhnotm Am Centre. 1 Al-Uaahad 
AlSwisrt Sl ZamtddL Tel 3*1 8211. 
Collages and iratnltewnt by German 
.jtftiSL • 


• Yasser Alw W (Pbetogrartisf • ■ 

Ewart Chdlav, - AUC.- AJ-Sheith Ri- 
ta* SL Tehrir. Tei 55715436 Dally 

excFri, 9am-9prn.Unnf6httpch. ^ 
Photographs at daily ana in Egypt, 
Jordan and S*dan. / • ■ 


Nortert SchworndwaraW (Psanfings) ; 
Caim-fterU* Gaffafy. 1 7YuUSsef EJ- 
GeiiuS SL Baba AI-Latk. Td 393. . 
1764. Ddtfy.exemm, 12pm-8pm. Un- 
til 10 March. ' ‘ - - 


Farssfc Wvtf (ftsniTtogS) . 

Salama CaScrr, 36/A' Ahmed Orubi 
St. Mdumdessm. Tel 346 3242. Daily 
excFri, 10am-2.30pm~A6pm-9pnt.- 
Until 1 4 March. • 


Saiah Ena*i (Paintings) 

Al-Hanager. Opera House Grounds. 
Geztra Td 340 6667. Daily 10am- 
70pm. 1-14 March. 

Robust ptfntmp with mote 'than' a 
bint of nostalgia by one of Egypt's 
moot success fid ooote mp onuy artsta. 


AI-Nmh F8-AS»1 (Sound Askqi) V 
Radi*, 24 Tdaat Hath St Don*, 
town. Td 575 6562. Daily Iftw. 
lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Rasp. jJW 
H I m-tu. uunu* So Heliopolis. Td 258 0344. Daily 

t Td hi 8211. A OpoL AlSdaM, 

Sms W German AbSdUlamid Badawi SL ffe- 

' • iiopofe, Tel 2P3.1072. Deify 23*m. 

6.36pm '& 9.30pm. MGM. KaBeyar 
Td\ 352 jm 
Daily MeJp m.‘3pm. 

Tahir. tT2 'Takrir SL Dodo. TetJ35 
5726.- Dady 3pm. 6pm 4 Ark Cm- 
JMX f2 > Bmade*Bn St, Downtown.. 

. Tat 77 9 537. 

St* Downtown. Td 92* . 
727c DaHy 10am. lpm, 3pm, 6pm A ■ 
SpnL. Metrh. 35 Tabmt Htab & 
Dmiatantt -Td -393 3897, Daily - 
10am. torn, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. M- 
HstoOl Al-Haram St.- Gad. Tel 3S5 
&35X- Daify 10am. ,1pm. 3pm. 6pm A. 

9pm JUrHdfspm.L AlrHontya MaO. 
Koxy, .'HeCapdUs. Daily, lpm, 3pm 
6pmA9prn. 

Starting' Adel lawn. Statin 'SeB' H- 
.Nasr and Dafad Abdel-Aaa in a (lire. 


AlAnatea Cfettaber Orchestra ; 

The Coa«itvatoi{ypgdi X3wr >itb 
sokests **»»*«« 

and Novinc AJ$o&^ conducted Itjr 
Sberif MataeddaL.- - \ 


ffaawBedtd • \- 

SmdBHaS, Operation*, ns above. . 3 
March, Spm.^. - j • 

-Meric.-tinm JteEd&j^wfttt .Late 
sAtrtd. ‘ ' ' .*■ *■ 7 - _ 

-fi-.v;.--,. . 

C dsBorigiK-vj.^' 

' Al-Hanager, tMtat fflitre 
Gestru. Td- 340 9961. s j 


btau tajgfc amt rimWt 
De^abcs it wott n 


by (be Wp^Dsteta 'isweitn 
the Sootiuea SadiaeMOAkwnTame 
‘'ueea^afo/ad wtlflaMaiJde of 
raiii t iqgs and sc ultn an s by Mnmrfk 
B-Razzaz, Tarek Ef-K any, ' aud, 
Ywwm HBgaH.«iagqg:othqs. 


Jam Ctatrt ■ - ‘ w . ' 

Small Had, Opera Houk Gaira 
3432926. 5 MareM^nc 


scripted by Wdnl Baaed ad'tB*. 
reeled by a»crifA™&.- 


Rabah Near (Pamtings) & Batin 
Yacoah (Sculptures) 

Extra GaOerv, 3 M-Nesstm Sl Zam- 
akk. Tel 340 6293. Daily . m Fri A 
Sat, I3.30am-2ptn A 5pm-8pm. Until 
15 March. • 


Gaail Abdd-Nmr (Scdptmes) 
Espace Gallery. 1 Al-Shrrrfrin St, 
Downtown. Tei 393 1699. Daify exc 
Fri. HKim-2pm A 5pm-9pm‘_ Until 19 
March. 


Istakaxa (Lobstea) .. 

Rmtsb ga*m /, Condch* Al-Nll St 
Td 514 7436.:. Daify . lOJOam. 
1.39pm. 3J0pm :6.30pm. :9.30pm A ■ 
midnight. TBmJEL Ntar Citv. Td 262 - 
O#07. Daily 10.10dm, 3.30pm. ) 

6.30pm A 9.30pm. Cdro Steratna, 
Gataa & Cfet Td 3606081. Daify. 
1030am.- lp*L lpm. 6pm, 9pm A 
mubughL Karim f, 15.&nadafyBa & ' 
Downtown. Td 924 830. Daily 10am. 
lpm, ipM. 6pm A 9pm. .fy armmp fy . 
SI Al-Ahram SL Hdiopolis. Tel 258 
0234, Daify 12.30pm. 330pm. 

630pm A 9.30pm. ' ’ 

Starring Ahmed Zafa" and R*ghda, di- 
recied by fcas P-Degtai*. \ 


Tbe Uiader Dag» v. ; ■?. 
Al-Hanager. Opera ttoum Grou*£tul 
iGcrita, Tel-340 6861a J Man* l] 
. 8 W nm • ' • • 7 

A livQeoncett per fo c i ne d hjf 
-with Hnhiia Haddad, Ahmad Ratmft 
1 Patriiaa Ncrtooni. Yeasty Bt--nnzi and- 
M^enoddRe&xL - r t 


Tie New bdenadhemd ^nsf Qa^ 

EmalBnB, A GC. AtStaM RthadSL' 
Td 357 343* 6Morch Ifyne- ] ; ; J;>i 


Members of tbe breK 
the Cairo Symphony ac 


!ori±estnewi 
litcemtad 
se tn W e. ; 


THEATRE 


Sakinaa O-Ariatti 

Ai-Ahram HaO. Al-.ihram Budtbng. 
M-GahaSt Td 57861007400. Dady 
9am- 9pm. Until the cnd pfthemarah. 
Under the tide Kuwait Yester day 
And Today. tbe • archil ect/ 
photo gr apher exhibits 'photog ra p h s 
(nghUghting tbe c oncaat between the 
country's pest and present. 


Af-Darenh Bs At-Qeawoi (Escape 
ToTtaTcp> 

Uda. 23 Emadcd&n S. Downtown. 


StanMEant 

Mashrabfya Gallery-. 8 ChampalBon 
SL Downtown. Td 578 4494. Daily 
excFri. llam-Apm. Until 21 March. 


noon 330pm, 530pm A 830fta 
Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Moho ndn t m. Td 
346 401T. DaHf ta*L TD* A Mar 
Gfy. Td 262 fWT. Daily 1030am. 
:3J0pm. 6.30pm A 9.30bm. ■ 

Starring NtmT-EI-ShcnL ESnqo-Shv- . 
- bin sod Aids Rwd, Erected by Adel. 
EI-A’saf. . 


The. Mnetn a ( Mr end Mrs Mor 
ImwimI iMahsmd Ktadti 

1 Kafour Al Akhald St, DofJd. Td 
336 2376'. Daify exc Hon. 10am- 


AMawertTta Gypsies) 
JMt l6tk Jafy SL Dam 


lpm A 7.30pm-I0pm. 
Egypt’s tergest.coBec- 
tion of nineteenth cen- 
tury Ewupem art, 
*™**s*a by : the. iatr 
Mahmoud Kbdik.ra- 
rl.Ktmg works by Cour- 
bet, Ven Gogh, Gao- 
gmn, MmadMEt 


S&naO. 26th Jafy SL Downtown. Td 
575 J053. Daily lpm. 3.30pm. 
:630pm A 9.30pm. 

Stomng JFifi Abdod. aod’El-SaiaW 


Mot’ >MOeir^Y*;HMr (Gowy 

Eve»ng-£gypt) ' ' V;-“ r. 7 *> 

Mohnmrd Fmrid. FtautaMth Td/7*1 


gas/ 

directed’; by. Ntar 
Moorim. .F'*-' 


Enptten Musena 

Tanrir Sq, Downtown. 
Td 575 .4319. Daily 
cxc Fri.' 8ad-5pm: Fri. 
9qm-H.15am & lpm- 
3pm. 

An ootstaodiQg eoKec- 
tion of Pb ar ao u i e and 
Ptolemaic treasures and 
the cortruYBwo] iuum- 
tmes 1 room. 


AHBmrm &S^Ttd*C 
Gat. Td WmZ i Dt&t 
■830pah r I^T^^- tl 

b& aa4 diroetod Sbenf 

.m3?** : r ^ 




YAt-HB, Qasr 4f-l 
tr.,TdS7S076l. 


'J^ Mohsnned SottiL. dE 
jrecmcindkadte^br.inaso^ 


Coptic M« 


byMabdi Yo 


Mar Girgis, Old Cdro. 
Td 362 8766. Dalhrexc 


Fri. 9antr4phn Fri 9am- 
I lam A lpm~3pm. 
Founded in 19 10,. the/ 
iBusdBB booses tbe fifty 
est and largest colle^- 
(km of Coptic ait zjd 
artefacts in Ihe world/ 


Harow ISta'M (A fty? 
_-dxc &rf)) -j—.y- 

SaUtk . AbddSabod- 
JtTnBm, AtahaSp. Td 937 
948. DaifyexcTnex, Spat-**. 


UhbIc Mtuein / 

Port Sa i d SL Ahmed 
Maher Si. BafyM- Saiah E hobi 
Khalq. Td. 390 9930/ 

390 1520. DaHj exc Fri, 9n m-4p ms 
Fri 9am-l tJOmfi A 2pm-4pm. ■ ■ ’■> 

A vast col lection of Islamic arts and 
oaAs Indoding musluidiiyu, lustre- * 
ware coamkL textiles, woodwork 
and coins, dgawn from Egypt’s Fa-- 
cmrid. Ayyubtd and Mandjike periods 
and other ebuntries in -ihe Islsnk'. 
world. ... 


; ALItaate ‘Ala Ara Ktetrtd 
(Life OaAShtne Horn) ^ 
Ida Tddfirwt Hell. & 
TaB'n. ax above Dally' Hi. 
■ Tuex lOpm:- -- . ;,.tU 


: "y ■ 

id DmAtr • •’ K .• . / • 


1 ZarZ- Bnaab Aiid Dmratar ^ 

..Karim a. 15 Emadeddin SL D 

nd MHinhilCi* netinds . 3pm. ppm <& vpm. t 


Masevm of Modern Egyptian. Art 

Opera Hawse Grounds. Gesua. Td 
340 6861. Daify exc Man, 10am- 1 pm 
A 5pm-9pm. 

’A permanent display of paintings and 
sculpture charting the modern ajt 
m o va uenr hr Egypt, .from its earliest 
ptooeets to latest pra ct i ti o ne rs. • • ! • - 


Bntrrtanrt ’« 'Z'J 

■ RdndMjnOo* IT, Conddte Hlf 
SL Td 374 '7436: Daily, lOJfk 
730pm. 330pm. 636pm ?36fm 
midnight ■ 


'Yew PennuvHm, Mastcre) - 1 
ASPak*. VaA AhMariqa. Si '-iO* 
Galea.- Td 578 244* Daify 8Japm.” a - 

AKnAViHMrilii flta 9e» 
ufril and The- Ugly) 1 frl± 

AFZamddc.13 Smgaret AHDdr St, 

■ Z/mudek. Td 347 0660. Daify 10&L 
FH8pm . • r- 

Signing Leila Etam as 
evetyane else as the wdtddn. ~ . 


Caagrer, The Prietaly Gl 
-At- U orrey* . U ALHAri 
Raxy t ffeUopoUx.) Ddfy 


Bahlnal fl Irtsmbut (Bahhftfl in 1^ 

tamboi) • ■» 

Baton Ramtm Canacta AKNB '/i- 
Td 574 7435. Daify I Opm. Stin 8gm-- ‘ 
Stoning &mjr - (au|» m md 
a«iim . j*,: 


Mo trained Nagnl Museum 

Chdteau Pyramids. 9 Mahmoud Al- 
GuindiSL Giza. 

A museum devoted to the paintings 
of MohamedNogm (1SSS-19S6).' 


; Steven S pieK xxg's set 
oftbc ctesstc cartoon: 


ad ^ ti atiw i. 


MUSIC 


; Naltewd Clreas .. 

■Next to the Balloon Theatre. Al- AS/j 
• Contiche Al-NU. AI-Agouxa, Td -A 
■0612 Daify 9pm. ■ ■ - . ii 


Mafteoond Mnkbtar Mu t ta . 

Tahrir Sl Cairo. Dailv exc Stin anil 
Mvt 9am- 130pm. 

A permanent collection of works by 
the scatpar Mahmoud Miikhter (d 
1934). whose granite rootidment to 
Saad Z ag hto. l stands near Qasr AI- 
NU Bridge. 


LesPEdreacrs De Perks 

Mam HaO. Opera Hmhe. Gestra. Tel : 

341 2926. 29 F’ebfUpA- 

Last night of BaefsThttiMct opera, 

p er fo rmed by menders of tiie Opera 

de Paris along who. the Cairo Opera 

C omp any; direegd by Michel Ar- 

ehimtaild and A^xundrer Boss. -~' 


LECTURES 


FUSS 


A— d e ws Cbdfiher Orchestra 

SmaB HalL. Open House, as above. 
2tiFe6.8pnif ” 

CeJebramig pbca Qflh ttmtiversary. 


CSvtiSoctajr and TtaFtarirewf life 
Arab World r . tjL 

Oriental Hath- Matn Campus? AUSZ 
AJ-Sheikh Rihan Sl Td 357 5436* 4 
March. 7pm. . . . - . 'J :,-1. 
Lecture by Sanded din Onotnm, ACTQ- 

EFSayed, AUC of paUtij^ 


Al-Ood 

Goethe Institute. 5 Ahdd-Safam Aref 
Sl Downtown. Td 575 9877. 29 Feh, 
6.30pm. 

A documentary film directed by Fritz 
Baumann (1990). * 


esna will perform' works 6y 
tilt Hmh and Mbzart wim 
JCoufi on the violin and Se- 
aoui 00 tirepsano; or c he taa 
by Samir Kboori and .coo- 
I'.Taha fisgy. 


Dharam Veer 

Indian Odtnrd -Genre, 23r .Tdaat 
Harb St. Downtown . . Td 393 339$. 
29F«b.5ptn. 

The stray of a tow hunter whose- 
truly monies the maharani yf n 


Can Syaptaay Orchestra 

Merit Hail, Opera House, as above.’-! 
Sf/rch, gpin. 


A0 infi&TUatibo correct ^thoe ofuo- 
mg to press. Howevecir remtinrwjpe' 
Is cheek wrth. venues first, since njp.’ 
. grammes; dates -and 'times are sutgect- 
. to change .^ very slant ugoceL - ■“ . 
Cfcata tefcpbofae orsrad ihfbnhatibu 
:to Listings, Ai-Ahram Weekly, Gster 
St, Cairo. Td 578606A FaxS78€<«9/ 
*33. . . 


led by Alnned:EJ-SfcJdi, tiK 
s.- wifi perform Beethoven's 


<rin perform Beethpeen's,- 
no 9 with Meizo Soprano -' 
. Tenor 'Neville Aekmoa 
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Around the/ galleries 



THE -FOURTEENTH aiwii.ihl Nature nnd 
Exhibition — a group show of works in * varied of 
. media by Egyptian artists *-r- coDdnues in tbe Mer- 
Ifiea HoteL Worth noting are engravings of Nubian 

- scenes by AMd-Fattah El-Badrl and paintings pf 
scenes from popular lifehy AH IWmJh " j ; 

: AI-SbeatOB Gallery: exhibits . woilcs . by .'sev^nl 1 
Alexandrian artists. These iaciade 
landscapes by Kawfl Mustafa, realist-imiUm&S 
paintings by Haadd Ewaiss, bright seascapes id 
Mobamed. Hassa*. AtQabbaid, colourful £ 
gravings by Said Heddbya, painthtts mspired by 
ianric textiles by h—g Taha Nagrt and 

tailed natrativepaaritings by Atd^vHnsde^ 1 ■ 

Space.in tbe^arden and in tbe new AMjanaeJG^ 
lay aT fe e ■ thea tre for Arts^J Zama l ek , is given evp 1 
tomomencntal marble sculptures inspired by an ao& 

Assyrian by Samir Shoukr^ wMe A Uhnw 


American a&rj 
re bran 


AMrtw»(Tta5rawites«| ' - 
■NatimsL AkAimbtt Td 591 77 ML 
Ddfy9pd r Fri730pnL * \ . Ij* 

Starring Smriflra Arytab^nd Ostian 
Abhss. dt rpcted by Mofaen Hdra.J* 
. - - '* " I 

APCaprirflbeCtahi) - .. .. . j|; 

ATSdaoL Qasr AMm SL. Tet 3£5 
2484. DaByexcTnd/jpnp :. ' 
Staring Abdel-MooOT MsdbtidHf! 
Mnda EHCtatih, KUof S-Nabowt 

anddi rtacd by GabdjB-ShxpqowL u-n 


From Nature and Heritage 


Reviewed byliagwe^Mtl 
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- Nur Elmessiri introduces th e Hilaliya 


TWe Hilaliya — the sira, or Story, or biography of the Bani Hilal tribe 
which migrated in the iOth century from Arabia through the Levant to 
Egypt. Sudan and Nortfad Africa;-!- has been told for 900 years and is still 
told today. At weddingpymoulids and. without special occasion, in Upper 
Egyptian and Delta villages and in Cairo, adults and children will sit for 
hours listening to the. reciter/ story-teller (al-rawi) or poet ( al-shair ) tell, 
to the accompaniment of Ms rababa, of the feats of the szra's dark- 
skinned hero AbuZayd Al-Hilali and of ns other heroes. Those who , for 
.the first time, experienced the delight of listening throughout Ramadan to 
the nightly recitations of various parts of the Hilaliya at the British Coun- 
cil by Said E3-Daoui or at foe-hratiohal-.-Tlieaiie and Al-Hanager by Ali 
Garamon, Antar Radwan, GamalZaki and Ezz El-Din^ may well be sur- 
prised to l^n that for centuries the Hilaliya has been an object of scorn 
to the Arab learned, Ibn Khaldun being a major exception. 

‘ The prejudices against Sirat ftani Hilal ■ — whether of a socio- 
-economic, political, scbolariy or religious nature-— are all connected to it 
being primarily an oral text 'Applying criteria, only adequate if one as- 
•sttmes (falsely) that the Hilaltya is. a written text. Western scholars have 
-viewed it as a would-be-bui-not-quite Homeric epic, and Arab scholars as 
a text which was lost and" then became ^corrupted” through oral trans- 
mission. * • 

; Within literate Arab culture, -the oral tradition itself has beta) viewed as 
•subject OraMiterature, so literate elite reasoning goes, is for the illiterate 
-rabble up to no good: And the more puritanical among such elites would ■ 
; dismiss the Hilaliya stories as mere lagkw or nonsense. Told in the ver- 
inacular, straysuch as the Hilaliya are viewed as possibly subversive of 
-Arab political' unity. • - 

> That the Hilaliya is primarily oral ~ and that whatever written versions 
-of it that exist have been taken down from recitations — has now been es~ 
jtablisbed. The language is stylised and full of epithets, stock phrases and 
-punning. Its stoicture is 'episodic — the episodes and themes and the lan- 
-guage m which they- are couched, ranging from the trivial to the elegiac, 
‘noble, mystic, pagan/' erotic and so on -‘-and it has many of the formal 
‘qualities with which theorisers of folk literature ideaL 
; But although th e.HUdljrya is oral, this does hot mean .that the reciting 
poet/story- teller has licence to invent Because the audience knows the 
-story (or rather; the many stories constituting the story) and knows by 
Ijeart the words in which ^t is couched, the story-teller’s creativity is limit- 
led to the Wvy he 'performs those words: the melodies he uses, his in- 
flections, asides, .body ladguage ai?d so on: Though this may seem a limit- 
led scope for individuality, anyone who has hew two different story- 
tellers recount msuccesaott thesame event using the same words would 
beg to differ. 1 Or, -to be roore predse, they' would ay that the 'capacity . 'of 
‘die stcsy-tcller/poet to differ, to be different, within the limits Set by- the 
text ioqnestioB, »*sigii of his virtuosity in the art of being an individual 
member of the cdUeetivity: Different but the same: a paradox paradox- ' 
ically held together by tension. 

The Hilaliya itself is Replete with such paradoxes . and tensions both ' 
within itself and urtenns of the! context in which it is sung. In every epi- 
sode, die status quo is both affirmed and putinfo q uestion: Abu Zayd the. 

. hero is a Ban Hi^h^bQj|^f^^ 30 cratic^Mrcn^. descended from the 
' Prophet t~ but he ana jus mother are banisSeq'from the tribe because his 

• very birth casts doubt- on ‘his mother’s honour: he is bom a abd, abd 
! meaning both “tHack" tod “slave”. Th t. JHitaliya sings of nomadic peo^ 

- pies (of the sameUk ttowve foe Egyptian^ a tod fame)/ 

• to tiie feUahm andSaeedis: the members offhe latter two groups foem-\ 

; selves have an ambsgmms relatioaship to the Bedouins who were per- 

< ceived, on* the one hand, as alien invaders, but on the other, as a .link to 
’ the Prophet Mohamqd, an essential component of their self-defimtiOT. 


Wan, Gamal Zaki and Ezz El-Din who recited in Cairo .fois Ramadan 
were real indeed) is, the brie Who can sing'there paradoxes and tensions 
and can ntotneutarily resol vewithout denying them — and denying least 
the tension betweentbe! Ur^Sita, foe sacred, Sirat Ai-Ndbi t on the one 
harvi, and the secular, atmost paj^n sira of BaniHilal, cm the other. Eve- 
ry time tile poet begins to recite ah episode from the Hilaliya (and they 
ate not recited chronologically), he must always begin by praising the 
Prophet — this even if he only broke off from his recitation for a'three 
minute cigarette break. Both extracts below begin with such praise — 
each foUowinga different fonnula.- 
Tbe Arabic extract tells of howTOtadra flrteraUy, Green One) AJ- 
Sherife (an epithet denoting descent from the Prophet), chided by her hus- 
band Rizq for not providing a male heir, goes to Sharoa, the wife of Sa- 
itianl the king, to vent her sorrow. Shama and Khadra, together with 80 
virgin “ladies in waiting", go to the lake to wish upon the birds for male 
progeny. Each of these women, together with the mothers of the other 
Hilaliya heroes, wishes upon a bird which they hope their’ son will re- 
semble. A white bird descends; Shaxna makes her wish; then a yellow 
bird, someone else makes a wish; then a red; then a gree n each de- 
scent, in tibe manner of an oral text repeating but differing from the pre- 
I vious one. Finally two black birds .descend and frighten all the other; 
biwlsaway. Khadra's wish for Abu Zayd 'upon one of the black binds — 
the very origin of the hero, and hence of the people he represents — - 
through both image .and pun beautifully encapsulates the tension between 
status-quo affirmation and to subversion which runs throughout the Hit- 
aliva: “O black one -whom God madebeautiful-made legitimate-made 
Waboo fpun)~/Even if you are extremely-pqwerfiilly (pun) black 1 still 
want yoti/And wen if they chide and scold mcJl have wished upon the 
black binJ/He is (sheriff honourable, and suits is appropriate to Al- 
Sherife (the pure one — foe one descended from the Prophet).” 

■ Though musicality and double-entendre are lost in translation, the Eng- 
lish extract below — in which Abu Zayd and. his nephew Yunis are 
.guests of the Iraqi king Amir Ibn Kbafagi — gives some idea of the way 
in which the world of the sira’s words delightfully ripples out to the 
world of the sira as performed. It also gives some idea of how the poet/ 
stray-teller, though traditionally -a gypsy or a wanderer. and hence to that 
extent viewed by foe community as an “outrider”, wields foe power to be 
the community’s voice: both he and Abu Zayd are poets, both are out- 
sktets and both — negotiating the tension between them magical prowess 
and their frith in the Prophet’s being, the medium of the Worii — begin 
. their recitations by singing of the Prophet’s beauty. 
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Expanded tales 


The introduction, Jeff does not remotely 
do justice to the complex history of the 
Hilaliya nor to its wealth. The best way 
to have access to Sirat Bani Hilal is to 
look out next Ramadan for the recita- 
tions by the poets/story-tellers men- 
tioned in tiie introduction. They have 
been reciting (under the coordination of 
Hassan El-Greitly and Ahmed Shams 
El-Din El-Haggagi, respectively) in the 
British Council, foe National Theatre 
and Al-Hanager for several Ramadans 
now. Until then — and those of us who 
had the pleasure to bear form are already 
anxious for Ramadan to arrive once 
again — recitations do take place at ail 
moulids. Next best to the actual per- 
formance are the following books: 

Bridget Connelly’s Arab Folk Epic 
and Identity (Berkley: U of California 
Pr, 1980 1 — to which much of the intro- 
duction is indebted — is an excellent, 
theoretically sophisticated and sensitive 
study of the Hilaliya, its history and the 
text as performed in to sociological con- 
rex L Susan Slyomovics’s The Merchant 
of Art: An Egyptian Hilali Oral Epic 
Poet in Performance (Berkley: U of Cal- 
ifornia Pr, vol 120 of U of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, 1987) 
is an in-depth ethnographic study of one 
story-teller/poet and his performance of 
M00 lines of the Hilaliya and contains 
both a translation and a transliteration of 
those lines. Both Connelly’s and Slyo- 
movics’s books contain extensive bib- 
liographies. 

Books in Arabic include, first of all, 
Abdel-Rahman El-Abnoudy, ed. and in- 
tro., Al-Sira Al-Hilaliya, in five volumes 
(Cairo: Akhbar Al-Yom Pr., no date) 
which is a printed version of foe Hilaliya 
as recited. This is to be distinguished 
from what are called kutub safraa (yel- 
low books) which are other primed edi- 
tions, without editor, of the Hilaliya. 
Al-Abnoudy's recordings of Jabir Abu 
Husayn's recitations and whose radio 
programme and presentation of Abu Hu- 
sayn held Cairo under to spell from 
10pm to 10.30 pm in 1978 are available 
on six cassette -recordings (Cairo: Nijmal 
Al-Ataba, 1983). There is also an article 
by AI-Abnoudy entitled ** Al-Sira Ai- 
Shaabiya bavn Al-Shair wa’l Rawi" 
(“The Folk Sira between the Poet and 
■the Reciter”) in The Arab Fofk Epic: 
Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference on the Arab Folk Epic (As- 
sociation of Mediterranean Studies and 
Cairo University, 1985). Abdel-Hamid 
Yunis, who is the pioneer of folk sira 
studies, has a book entitled Al-Hilaliya 
fl 7 Tarikh wa 7 Adab Al-Shaabi (The 
Hilaliya in History and in Folk Lit- 
erature), 2nd ed., (Cairo: Dar Al- 
Maarifiu 1968). Ahmad Shams El-Din 
El-Haggagi’s Moulid AlrBatal fi’l Sira 7 
Shaabia (The Birth of foe Hero in the 
Folk Sira) iCairo: Dar Al-Hilal, 1991) 
examines recurring patterns in various 
siras including the Hilaliya. 


Two extracts from the Hilaliya 


Lover of.tbe Prophet, praise Him!/ 
Blessings on Hun cure foe wretched/Ab, 
blessing the Prophet is beneficial before 
aliymy speech is earnest; my art is Arab,/ 
northwards and to the east of my wonW 
my art only Arabs understand/ Arise, O 
poet, divert us^your night will be the 
happiest of times/Abu Zayd drew on the 
bowstring and sang of the Beloved/a re- 
membrance to the Prophet, O sweet, O 
delicious I/O how he hummed and 
brought forth a poem. '/He sang, “O 
night,” he sang, “O nighCVof the beauty 
of foe Prophet, the Fair QneJAbu Zayd 
hummed, he brought forth an ode /he 
struck foe bow in prayer to Muhammad/ 
to the Prophet, he brought forth a poem.7 
Dawaba descended in foil regalia/from 
atop the lofty fortress Aoh I- darkened 
eyes beautifying her form as was hex 
custom/at her father’s, and she went to 
the dwell ing/The maiden entered the di- 
wohs/she is eloquent with wisdom for 
aU/sbe meets the Arabs in session/ ■ 
Arabs honoured with chairs-' M Dawaba,” 
he said, * J 0 handsome of stature, "/(King) 
Amir said, “O handsome of stature../ 
Why do you come among the Arabs?/ 
Why do you come inside the dfwans?/0 
woman wearing earrings, coquettish/a 
scandal, a lack of conductr/you are a dis- 
honour among foe tribes/ls this a coun- 
cil for women?.. ."/Dawaba says to him, 

. “O my father/yield me the sanctuary of 
your trust. “/“Dawaba, your words speak 
to mejway you be welcome among foe 
Arabs/T^D my father, if the slave's like 
this/foen bow are his masters in poetry?/ 
Then how are his masters in poetry?/0 
■dark one, why not be siient/Iet the hand- 
some one (Yunis) bring forth an ode.”/ 
Yunis said said the Emir Yunis:/ 

“What's ro be done about unjust tunes?/ 
We are neither poets nor praise-singers/ 
have not even a verse inside a poem/we 
shut fast a window on those troubles/and 
Abu Zayd flings wide paths and doors.”/ 


Abu Zayd said to him, “O my neph- 
ew /Tin the language of Najd a strange 
laoguage/*0 my son, cease your 
words/O Yunis, your words are child- 
ish words/I am your uncle the hero Abu 
Zayd/ the lion does not eat ray portion/ 
neither in our wadis nor our homeland/1 
myself am the warrior Abu Zayd/I have 
sworn not to pass by the wretcbed/O 
son, cease your speaking, when am I 
ever... to reject a request ?”/Abu Zayd 
said to him, “O Amir/hear my words, O 
Su(tan:/t he day we set forth from our 
coimtiy/we spread forth our hands pray- 
ing for foe inhabitants/each made poet- 
ry for thirty /every lust one, thirty days/ 
They were standing in rows, /by God, 
this night we spend with you, O Sultan/ 
if you bid me to stop I shall stqp/as my 
gift, 1 refuse no fee /He said to him, “O 
poet, divert us/your night will be foe 
happiest of times.’VHe said, “O night,” 
to invoke the Beautiful One/an in- 
vocation to foe Prophet, sheltered by 
clouds/He drew on the bowstring, sang 
of the Beloved/until dawn's rays wid- 
ened into Light.. 

King Amir receives a letter which Abu 
Zayd offers to read out. Amir and his 
entourage, colour-prejudiced, are 
astonished that the dark Abu Zayd can 
read. To which Abu Zayd replies, de- 
scribing himself: 

“First this old man is a healer,/! heal all 
the sick/secondly, this old man is a 
preacher/I read foe a’s and d’s/foirdly. 
tins old man is a poet/1 make art and 
bring forth poems/fourthly, this old 
man is a horseman/my spirit is young 
in my spear thrust”, Then Amir gave 
him foe letter 

(Extract from Slyomovics, cited in bib- 
liography above, pp. 112-130). 
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Culture 11 


The International Fund for the 
Promotion of Culture (IFPC), 
' an autonomous, flexible body 
within the UNESCO offering 
bursaries to artists under 35 
years of age, was created in 
1977. Since then It has helped 
Launch some 400 projects in 
the arts in 97 countries., 

The fond has favoured in- 
novative experimental in- 
itiatives and has promoted 
young talent In 1994 the 
Fund, in partnership with pri- 
vate and public institutions 
throughout foe world, created 
the UNESCO-Aschberg Bur- 
saries for artists, foe name de- 
rived from a special endow- 
ment of S3 million bequeathed 
ro UNESCO by Mr and Mrs 
Aschberg from Sweden. 

The philosophy of the pro- 
gramme is to serve as an inter- 
national patalyst and cultural 
mediator giving talented 
young artists foe opportunity 
to live and work in a cultural 
setting other than their own, 
and thus acquire new skills, 
widen their range of vision and 
build up their self-confidence. 

With a total outlay of 
$800,000 — of which 25 per 
cent has been financed by foe 
IFPC and foe rest by different 
countries — foe programme 
has been so successful that in 
1994 and 1995 over 3,000 art- 
ists applied. Seventy-six travel 
and post-training bursaries 
have been offered to young art- 
ists from all over the world. 

The programme for 1996 
cites over 30 countries offering 
bursaries and which specify 
the areas from which ap- 
plicants are invited. The 
U CROSS Foundation, Wy- 
oming, US, for example, in- 
vites a visual artist and a writer 
from Africa or tile Arab world. 
The bursaries cover transport, 
accommodation, tuition and 
pocket money. In the case of 
plastic artists, materials are 
also supplied. Specialisations 
for which bursaries are offered 
are many and run a wide gam- 
ut including even circus arts. 
One interesting bursary of- 
fered by the Arts International 
US is in “storytelling based in 
Africa” 

Reading the 1996 UNESCO- 
Ascbberg Bursaries report one 
discovers foe wide range of 
private and governmental or- 
ganisations for the encour- 
agement of foe arts. The South 
Indian Music and Dance Cen- 
tre in Kerala, India, for ex- 
ample, is offering a six month 
bursary for professional vocal 
musicians, percussionists or 
dancers from Africa, Asia (ex- 
cluding India) and Latin Amer- 
ica. Italian associations offer 
bursaries in play writing, mo- 
saic technique and classical 
dance; die Chang Mu Arts 
Centre, Seoul, Korea offers a 
bursary in African dance, mu- 
sic and literature. The Na- 
tional College of Arts, Lahore, 
Pakistan, offers a two month 
bursary in miniature painting, 
textile design and printmalring 
while foe Senegalese Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Cul- 
ture and Cultural Industries is 
offering a three month 'bursaiy 
in instrumental music. 

These are onlv a few of the 
many opportunities offered un- 
der the umbrella of foe 
UNESCO-Aschberg Buiiaries 
to artists, reflecting the current 
tendency among nations to 
promote intercultural relations. 

Egypt has a great deal to of- 
fer young artists and writers 
from all over foe world, but as 
yet it does not figure in the re- 
port of this UNESCO project. 
There was a time when Egypt 
bad a number of studios in 
Luxor, providing finalists at 
the Faculty of Fine Arts the op- 
portunity to live among foe 
monuments of an ancient civ- 
ilization. These facilities 
should be revived and offered, 
not only to Egyptians, but also 
to overseas artists. I can think 
of a number of disciplines for 
which Egypt can oner help, 
but perhaps it is in the field of 
Egyptology and the fine arts 
that it can be of particular in- 
terest I hope that Egypt will 
figure in foe 1997 programme 
of the UNESCO-Aschberg 
Bursaries for artists. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Calling the tune 


David Blake sings a happy birthday to Amadeus and Akhenaten 


' It doesn’t matter if you are presenting Tu- 
randot in foe Verona arena ora viohn con- 
certo by Abdel-Rahim m foe Small Hall of 

- the Caro Opera _-foey both have to be 
paid for. Music is a prodigal art :and is of- 

’ • • performed by profogwus 

They are foe few. They get of foe. 

- -iSy and rffl tite publicity- But foey.are 

. . - !&K<te?v= "1»> 

'■ ram because it dees <*pert>se 

to fece a erizzW crowd tif over 10,000 peo- 
tar Hood. Music, at foe 
SLXtf! boosSore easily foanbravoa. 

*' '-The holy an costs, ft always to. This 
• ' situation began in the wwrts of Europe, 

" which were thettoelves prodigious. Then 
*'• as now only results' o»««ed- Competition 

- was deadly. Money waff -thrown arojmd. 

* nTooc asked tbeMefocrto preset 

• ' - 'As cenwri& passed things became a 

• ' - fittlemore democratic. Governments had - 

fo My^dfo^ did though fo^ wereoto 

-""SSdSivc in the process. Even private 
_ skmneti Music. 

S5 ■■ 


and now it is caSed fending. Funding is 
money which, , as the century ends, is get- 
ting increasingly hard to come by. The big, 
bouncingjtmllion dollar orchestras fight for 
audience support via foe media. But for the 
bona fide listeners musk: b the highest art 
and beyond cost. Bui still the bills will 
come. 1 ;-.';. ' ~ -'y 

’ ■; Small orchestras are treasures, They.'are 
bridge structures opeoing otw kind of mu- 
sic to .anpdKa: over a WMe Km^vbaroque 
to ja 2 Z, ceBtuiy to century: Their stall size 
often means greater speed as players, hut 
iheir very size as an -orchestra roeansrvuJ-. 
nerability as tiungs get tigjit: they are. the 
firstfogo. • ’ 

. Cairo to been. through war and revolu- 
tion. It to passed thittogh tmeartainty, and 
has reached a point whoo foe. delicate bal- 
ance of carcfuUy.builtup traditions has be- 
gun to look, shaky. ■ , . 

And now, at the end of the century, mu- 
sical Cairo is a fra^le edifice. Mtot music 
in this.city eeotres around foe Cairo Opera’.. 
Housed It has .foe best and most u^tordate 
machioety for presentation^ and after, its' 
opening a few years ago, the basis of a new 
tradition began to form. Except for foe cas- 


ual occasional incursion of an opera, clas- 
sical music joins with Arabic to make the 
entire repertoire. 

Meanwhile the small orchestras of Cairo 
have gotten smaller — or larger. Small can 
shrink to a solo player doing a Bach par- 
tita. And the larger? When does a small 
group of playeis become a chamber or- 
chestra? The answer probably after it has 
been an octet 

The little after-eight orchestras ebb and 
flow, expand or retract. They are mostly 
string bands — the first line, instruments. 
Helpful additions could be flute, oboe, 
harp: the harp, popular because of Manal 
Mohie El- Din's artistry and the flute be- 
cause of lnas Abdel-Dayem’s. Both are star 
players who amve. incandescent, and then 
depart. The absolute guests in these or- 
chestras are the piano and the horn. The 
repertoire of such groups can of course- be 
huge and foe players are always from front 
. line orchestras and of high quality. They 
circulate between orchestras. 

Cairo's strong and unique position, foe 
megatropolis between Orient and Occident, 
presents problems, but ft.also offers choice 
and chances, tn tbe stormy sweep of world 


events. Cairo is not doing so badly by 
keeping on an even keel. In a few more 
years it will have a rich scene to enjoy. 

The two pillars of Cairo’s small or- 
chestra scene are tbe Amadeus, directed by 
Samir Kboury and founded by him five 
years ago, and foe Akhenaten, conducted 
by Sheaf Mohieddin and founded by him 
four years ago. Both began in shaky days. 
Things looked dark and money short, but 
both these young orchestras and their con- 
ductors went into battle. 

The Amadeus celebrates its anniversary 
on 29 February in the Small Hall of the 
Opera House, with Yasser El-Sirafy on vi- 
olin. Selim Sednaoui on piano, conducted 
by Taha Nagui. The Akhenaten has its cel- 
ebration on 3 March in the Main Hall, with 
Ramzi Yassa (piano). Neveen Ailouba (so- 
prano) and Mandour El-Gib ali (oud), con- 
ducted by Sherif Mohieddin. These two or- 
chestras present Cairo with an interesting 
if not unfriendly rivalry. 

The Amadeus has a special tone: warm 
and earthy. It solicits affection, no matter 
its repertoire, which is limited. We could 
vdo with something a bit more gritty than 
’ Bocberini no matter how sweetly it pours. 


The Akhenaten is another thing alto- 
gether. It can be spiky, aggressive and 
hard-headed, but it does new music and 
has the advantage of a resident conductor 
who knows what he wants. His music to 
Donqol’s poems is worthy of recording, 
and Akhenaten ’s performance of Handel’s 
complete concert i grossi was an ac- 
complishment of which any city could be 
proud. 

There they are then, these two or- 
chestras, celebrating their survival. They 
have personality. They are well on their 
way. and Cairo needs them. But their pres- 
entation and publicity is almost nil. The 
pleasure is that each has an audience, no 
matter how limited. 

Comes foe dark shadow of money. The 
two orchestras also need to extend their 
repertoire. The Akhenaten could try Elliott 
Carter’s Piano concerto and Taketnitsu's 
Visions. The Amadeus could have a go at 
Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll and Michael Tip- 
pett’s Rose Lake . But then there is that 
other difficulty; scores for these pieces are 
very costly. Even the main line classics 
are expensive. And who wilt fund new 
things which bring growth? 


Akhenaten and Amadeus: these are not 
the whole story. There is also foe Egyptian 
Chamber Orchestra and tbe Cairo Opera 
House Quartet of Said Awad. From time to 
time, Rageh Daoud springs up — usually 
at Al-Hanager — with a concert of his own 
group with very interesting music. Hassan 
Sharara can be heard at these concerts 
which stretch the classical blue stocking to 
new lengths. 

But all these things — all — are cruelly 
subject 10 the publicity/cash problem 
which twists foe arms of tbe Cairo music 
scene. 

A scandal — the managing director of 
the fending company wearing pink or even 
turning up in nothing as happened once in 
London — might help. If those controlling 
the music scene do not understand soon 
that it is easier to get smaller than to grow, 
music is in real trouble. We all must sing 
for our supper. 

Rustle up the repertoire. Rossini, soihe 
fun, with sheerest night music. Or foe won- 
derful lengths of white satin from Couper- 
in and Faure. Things music does; liv ens up 

the entire scene. Things music does not do: 

sing m a vacuum. 
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12 Book Fair 


Publishers 
and pirates 

Mursi Saad El-Din speaks to Ibrahim El- 
Moallim, chairman of the Arab Publishers’ Un- 
ion holding its general assembly during the fair 


When Ib rahim El-Moallim was elected chairman of die Arab 
Publishers’ Union last year few doubted that he would bring a 
high profile to the post. As owner of Dar Al-Sborouq, the largest 
private pub lishing bouse in Egypt, established by his father Mo- 
hamed El-Moallim, he has consistently worked to maintain the 
publishing house's enviable reputation for high standards and 
quality publications. His efforts in this regard were ac- 
knowledged when, in 1993, Dar Al-Sborouq won an award for 

best publisher. 

El-Moallim is also chair man of the Egyptian Publishers Un- 
ion. Among other credentials for the post, be is chairman of the 
Commi ttee for the Protection of Intellectual Rights, a member of 
foe Permanent Committee for the Development of Books and 
Pub licati on Export and a member of foe Ministerial Committee 
for Export Production. 

The Arab Publishers’ Union was established in J969 under the 
auspices of the Arab League. At the time it comprised foe Egyp- 
tian and Lebanese Publishers’ Unions, though its original charter 
stipulated that pub lishing unions from other Arab countries 
would be admitted as and when they were formed. Un- 
fortunately, throughout the 1970s, the Union’s activities were so 
low key as to be practically invisible. It sank into obscurity unto 
foe following decade when it reemerged as an important forum 
for foe regional book trade. 

Asked about the demarcation ime between the tasks of the 
Egyptian Publishers' Union and those of the Arab Publishers’ 
Union, as well as the cooperation between the two bodies, El- 
Moallim responds with a jibe: “Of course there is very close 
cooperation. The proof is the fact that I am chairman of both”. 

In a more serious vein, El-Moallim emphasises that the prime 
problem against which foe Egyptian Publisher:’ Union pits itself 
is the exorbitant level of customs levied on puL-ishers, a problem 
publishers from other Arab countries also face. 

“It is a fact that Egypt is the cultural centre of the Arab world 
and it is responsible for a large percentage of Arabic books pub- 
lished annually. Books are potentially among foe most export- 
able of Egyptian commodities,’* be explains, “but look at foe 
problems we face: high customs duties on paper, ink, spare parts 
for printing machines— etc.” 

El-Moallim believes that directly approaching gov er nm ents is 
foe most efficient way of tackling the problem. 

“This a step which can be coordinated between the Arab Pub- 
lishers* Union and local unions,** be says. 

Too optimistic perhaps? 

El-Moallim does not think so. He argues that if governments 
reduce to foe minimum taxes and customs duties on imported 
nwiwiflh this would allow foe industry to expand. Demand for 
such imports would then increase, and in the end the zeal level 
of government revenue is likely to rise. In addition an ex- 
panded industry will make more profits, which are themselves 
taxable. “The government,** El-Moallim says, “will make far 
more money this way than they do by nipping foe industry in 
foe bud.” 

In his capacity as chairman of foe Egyptian Publishers’ Union 
El-Moallim feels that another very i mpo rt an t area to be ad- 
dressed is the duplication of work done tty publishers due to lack 
of coordination. The Union, he proposes, should act as a co- 
ordinating body, keeping track of what publishers are doing and 
ensuring that there is no duplication and consequent waste of 
capital and time. He would also like to create an award in the 
name of the Union for foe best book of foe year, though it has 
not yet been decided what kind of books will be eligible for 
competition. 

Another limitation on the role played by Egyptian publishers, 
in El-Moallim’s opinion, is the monopoly in the production of 
text books maintained by foe Ministry of Education. 

“In most other countries of the world the ministries of educa- 




tion sets a syllabus 
and then chooses 
from textbooks drat 
best meet the needs 
of that syllabus. Pub- 
lishers vie to produce 
the most appropriate 

tovtg economically. If such competition were to be introduced 
into our own system, costs would be reduced and quality im- 
proved. As it is, textbooks are written by teachers and inspectors 
with no experience in p ublishing and the end results tend to be 
unappealing.” 

There are some staple constituents of foe Arab Publishers* Un- 
ion role that El-Moallim would like to expand: “strengthening 
cooperation among Arab publishers and distributors, laying 
down traditions for foe trade, holding training seminars for pub- 
Ushers... among others.” But topping El-Moaflim's agenda, in- 
deed foe yardstick of his tenure as chairman, is foe chronic prob- 
lem of book piracy in die Arab world. “The problems 
engendered by piracy and breach of copyright are grave. Itis 
eno r mou sly harmful to publishers who invest huge s ums , in- 
valuable time and expertise in producing books and fora find foe 
revenue g^ng elsewhere. This either results in publishers giving 
iip altogether or in curtailing their activities, contracting opera- 
tions th 3 " expanding.” 

Given this position El-Moallim’s dual-role as chairman of die 
two »wi<\ng must come in useful, since it is mostly Egyptian 
books that are pirated in other parts of the Arab world. 

“In addition to foe ethical questions involved,” El-MoaDim 
co ntinues, “we at foe Egyptian Publishers’ Union are aware that 
book export is very important for Egypt. Our most important ex- 
port commodity is culture, for which there is a rising demand. 
Furthermore, the export of Egyptian culture abroad encourages 
foe export of other Egyptian products as it creates a sympathy to- 
wards die country and boosts tourism.” 

What measure ! , then, can be taken through the Arab Publish- 
ers’ Union to counter the problem? 

“The most important step is to raise awareness that piracy is a 
crime, and a heinous mime at that There are also foe legal prob- 
lems that ensue from differences in legislation between Arab 
countries. If you steal a radio or cup, you are imprisoned, whereas 
if you pirate a book you are made to pay a fine and told (hat die 
next time you wili be imprisoned ’— this despite the feet that such 
copyright infringements cost both publishers and writers large 
portions of potential revenues and regardless of foe feet that these 
are premeditated crimes, perpetrated by organised mafias.” 

One of the ways by which El-Moallim hopes, through the Arab 
Publishers’ Union, to improve the situation is “to press for more 
consistent legislation across die Arab world that would involve 
the imposition of financial penalties at levels simil ar to foe costs 
of the crime, and which would not exclude imprisonment for 
first time offenders”. 

Is it, though, too optimistic to expect such legislation in the 
near future? El-Moallun does not seem to think so. 

“We are going to try and have such legislation passed through 
the Arab League,” be comments. “But," be says, “until such teg-: 
islation is passed, we shall continue to do our best to ensure that 
foe penalties already in place are strictly applied in all cases of 
copyright infringement During this year's fair we wfll hold a 
general assembly meeting with the participation of 250 publish- 
ers representing 14 Arab states. Participants wfll be urged to be- 
come signatories to a voluntary copyright regulatory body, and 
will request their help in drawing our attention to any mal- 
practices.” , 

In foe past nine months, be adds with an unmistakable note of 
glee, the Arab Publishers’ Union have uncovered three large pi- 
rate operations. 


Spell for success 

Tatiia AbdeHfasser examines the hopes and worries of some of 
the English language publishers participating at this year’s book fair 


The Cairo 28th International Book Fair, in addition to pre- 
senting English language publishing houses with the op- 
portunity to exhibit current tides alongside their baddists for 
sale to the general public also affords trade opportunities, as 
publishers, distributors and book sellers meet together in an are- 
na dedicated to promoting their products and services. And 
among Egyptian publishers, those specialising in English lan- 
guage texts are as eager as any to capitalise on the op- 
portunities afforded by the event 

Among Cairo based English language publishers participating 
in the Cairo 28th International Book Fair are the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo Press, operating since I960 and now with 150 
titles in print, and Elias Modem Publishing House, founded in 
1933 as the Modem Press. Such local operations are, naturally 
enough, given the international aspect of foe festival, supple- 
mented by overseas English language publishers such as Oxford 
University Press (OUP). 

AUC Press will use the event to publicise 27 new tides which 
will be displayed alongside a baddist consisting of scholarly 
texts, reference works, guide books and Arabic literature in 
English translation. According to Mark Linz, the director of 
AUC Press, co-publishing and distribution arrangements with 
British and American book companies mean that the AUC 
booth in Italia Hall will also be representing tides from Co- 
lumbia University Press, University of California Press, Inter- 
nationa] Thomson Publishing, Princeton University Press and 
W. W. Norton & Co. 

Mark Linz, keen to play up the book fair’s international cre- 
dentials and implications for the regional publishing trade 
stressed foe importance of participants outside Egypt, who ex- 
hibit alongside local publishers. Such implications, in deed, will 
form the focus of a seminar. Book Marketing Opportunities in 
the New Middle East, jointly sponsored by the General Egyp- 
tian Book Organisation and AUC Press and aimed primarily at 
foreign publishers visiting the Cairo International Bode Fair. 

“Cairo's international book fair is the largest in the world in 
terms of the numbers of visitors,” remarked Mark Linz. “It 
could and should develop into foe region's publishing power- 
house. But it needs a more reliable organisation and must con- 
tinue its efforts to attract foreign publishers.” 

The problems that have arisen from foe postponement of this 
year’s Cairo International Book Fair, initially scheduled to take 
place between 7-18 January, were touched upon by the man- 
aging editor of Elias Modem Publishing House. According to 
Lama Kfoury, short notice rescheduling leads to a lot of wasted 
effort on foe part of participants who try bard to meet foe or- 
ganisers’ deadlines only to find that their own timetables are 
suddenly out of sync with the event Orders are placed, books 
delivered, airline tickets booked, bags packed as Mark Linz 
points out, only to find that the dates have been altered. Re- 
scheduling. too. is likely to lower attendance at the event on the 
part of foe general public. 

This is likely to present real problems for OUP, the bulk of 
whose business in Egypt is in educational texts, according to 
Rufo West, foe publisher’s representative in Egypt The Cai- 
ro Book Fair, abandoning its usual slot which Coincides with 
the January school holidays, has been “wrongly-timed” she 
says. 

“I feel numbers will be down this year. Only Fridays and 
Saturdays are likely to be crowded but weekdays will be gener- 
ally quiet" predicted West last week. The late decision to 
move the Cairo event closer to foe London International Book 
Fair, scheduled for 17-20 March, is likely to have lowered the 


number of overseas publishers participating, claims West. 

Apart from focusing on the Cairo International Book Fair as a 
book-launching venue and a market for generating feedback 
that may influence the selection of future titles, Maxk Lh» is 
keen to utilise foe event to reinforce the profile of his in- 
stitution’s educational mission. AUC Press is, be says, ex- 
panding its contribution to educational programmes this year by 
introducing and selecting Eng l ish language textbooks for Eng- 
lish divisions in the faculties of commerce of Egyptian uni- 
versities, and to coincide with the timing of the book fair, AUC 
has scheduled a panel discussion which will include foe dean of 
Al-Azharis Faculty of Commerce. 

Just as embedded in die educational domain, through its dic- 
tionaries, literary translations, bilingual anthologies and chil- 
dren’s books, is Elias Modem Publishing House. Recent book 
releases include foe English- Arabic bilingual Elias Business 
Dictionary, containing terms widely used in the co m mercial 
world and citing examples that demonstrate the usage of terms 
and phrases in context, an English-Arabic bilingual revised sec- 
• ond edition of Salah Jahine’s Ruba 'eyai, an Arabic-from-Frencb 
translation of selected Cavafy poems and a new series of chil- 
dren’s books comprising works merging the contemporary and 
Pharaonic worlds. 

Both Sawsan Mardini and Laura Kfomy of Elias were careful 
to draw attention to their new series of children’s books in- 
tended, they stressed, to load an Egyptian perspective to a field 
dominated by overseas publishers — tamely the high quality, 
full colour illustrated children's book. Kfouiy characterised the 
products of local companies catering for the market as befog of 
a generally low standard — unattractive publications with far 
from high standards. Elias, she stated, hopes to fill this gap by 
producin g quality illustrated texts at a lower price than the ex- 
orbitant sums charged for imported books. 

Bilingual anthologies, such as Fngiioh translations of Emily 
Nasrallah's Fantastic Strokes of the Imagination. M ohamed EU 
Makhzing t s In the Cold Night, No’man Ashour’s Give us our 
Money Back (Sima A wants) and Tewfik El-Hakim’s The Peo- 
ple of die Cave (Ahl Al-Kahf) or Arabic translations of Doris 
Lessing and Ca vafy, are intended to assist, their publishers 
hope, in “improving the knowledge of a language in a literary 
sense". 

So what will leading English language publishers be hawking 
most heavily at this year's book fair? 



pages, the fitst translation into English of Qasim Amin’s The 
New Woman t Khaled Mohieddm's Memories of a Revolution 
and a tracing of the evolution of Egyptian bureaucracy from foe 
Ottoman reign to foe present. The State end its Servants. In ad- 
dition, foreign publications from 15 Americas publishers dis- 
tributed by AUC Press at foe book fair will range from texts on 
business, economics, history and women's studies to literary an- 
thologies and analyses in comparative literature, 

“Though English language books form a relatively small slice 
of the fair, lagging far behind Arabic language books, the num- 
ber of English publications is increasing,” comments Mark 
Linz. It is an upswing on which many English language pub- 
lishers will be pinning their hopes. 

OUP, though it will be offering English language teaching 
text books at the fair, expect as usual, that their dictionaries 
will prove most popular with individual purchasers. 

Spelling, it seems, continues to cast its spell 


The Cairo International Book Fairfia& de- ' 
veloped over the years Into the largest event of 
its kind, at least In terms Of tlm numbers of 
Itors. And upBKo other Inte rnati onal book fafi-s, 
the event does not restrict Itself to exhibitors . 
and their trade customer* hot thrown open Its 
g a tes to welcome the general public. - 
Bat has the general public been confused by 
the repeated rescheduling off this, year's event? 
Its traditional slot in tftie January mid-term 
break meant that the fair attracted not drily : 
students and families with ichfldren but also \ 
people visiting Cairo from the provinces, often . 
with the specific purpose of attending the fair.. 
Resch e d u ling the event to ti»o final w oofc of ■ ' 

February meant that It coincided with the end F 
off the Eld, when many people’s budgets are al> F 
ready overstretched. Given the fair grounds’ /■ 
own booking schedule, ft also meant that the 
fair, which normality runs for two weeks, would . 
continue this year for Just ten days. 

Wee kday crowds certainly appear to be rnuefa 
thinner than at earlier Cabs, mid tor the first - 
time In several years It was possible to enter.' 
the grounds without joining long queues. So ! 
has this year been good for business? 

According to Raflq Hazzi of Manshaat JU- : 
Maaref, the Alexandrian publishing house and " 
bookseller, sates this year have bhtofy reached 
half of last year’s figures. There has been, he . 
observes, a notleeabto drop to Arab participa- 
tion, among puNsbers and general visitors. • ' 
There were, however, some compensations..He 
thought the or ga n isa ti o n oh the ground was 
better than previous years. The exhibition had 
containing his irtand had been recavpeted, and 
the stalls th e ms elve s were mare sturdily con- ; 
structed. 

Outside the matn.exhibltlon haDs business ap- 
peared to be going on as usual* One off the most 
popular features of tlie Book Fafrhas been the 
annual reappearance off tfie s e cond hand book 
stalls that were once part off Ertr^dya Gardens. 
Several years ago they were moved from Opera 
Square to a less aceesstote venue behind AK .. 
Hussein Hospital hi Darrassa. The book fafrifor 
t h ese trad r n, p rese n t s an opportunlty to make 
up for the trade they lost ffe B ow l hg the move. 

Despite a healthy crowd fingering Ids books, 
Saber Abdu, a regular stall bolder In the so- 
caHed Sour Al-Ezbeklya, expressed distress at ; 
the p ost pon emen t. "f would caH on the author- 
Hies to stick to.tha date off the fair, which is an 
International event. The po s t pon ement con- 
fused people, not only traders but also custom- 
ers. There Is no doubtthat there are farfewer 
customers this year," lie said. “But the rent far 
a kiosk In Sour Al-Bebaldy a is LE1,250 ( slightly 
more than last year though we shafl make less 
money because of the shorter period.” y. 

If attendance A gre e s wore down, then who . ■■ 
warn missing? 

tern Mohamed has sold popcorn at all 28 Cad- 
re Book Fairs, movtag wHh the event from toe 
Gezira Exhibition Grounds to Its present site, y _ 
This year, he says, there are fester people car- . 
tying fewer bags on their way out off the halls. * 
“Customers seem older,” be says. "There are ' ' 
fewer youngsters and hardly any students.” 
Perhaps Mona Mouftah andherbusband Mag- 
<fi RHaat would be counted by Amur Mohamed ' : 
as among the non-stadents. She teaches 
French as a second language, her husband isa* 
medical doctor. Like Amat Mohamed they have 
not missed a single fafr. "There are fewer peo- 
ple this year,” said Mona Mouftah, "though 
frankly that’s fine by me. At least l ean see the 
books property and there Is room to browse.” ; 
The couple. In the process of Investing heavily 
In the Encyclopaedia Brltannfca, had already - 
fined two carrier bags j with other titles. 

One member of that endangered book fair spe- 
cies, Ahmed AU Sayed» a student from Asshrit 
University, -was encountered at the stand of AK 
Shaab. "The thning thls year Is very in- 
convenient, coming after the mW-year holiday,” 
he complained, .^ut fr o m the organisational _ 
point of view things seem better this year.” . 7 
Books, of course, are the raison dfetre of the 
event. But they are not its only attraction. Ther 
seminar programmes also have their devotees, 
though they are not e v eryb od y’s cup of tea. Ab- 
med Bahaa, an engineer, cannot quite seethe 
point of holiflng -seminars and poetry readings. • 
"People come to buy books and dorft need dis- - 
tr ac t i o ns like that," he Insists. 

Others are off a d if fer e nt persuasion. Youssrl 
HkAzab, participant In. the Cultural Cato semi- 
nar on banned heritage books, saw 
things in a cHfferent light “Despite ‘ 
toe confusion caused by toe re- 
scheduling, tiie seminars, poetry 
readings and other culfurat activities 
have at tr ac ted a wide aixBence, ev- 
idence," be claims, "of the interest In 
dialogue and Mscussfton of matters of 
cultural significance." ... 

But If improvements have been not- 
ed In the organisation of the fair's 
more commercial activities, this does 
not apply to the cultural programmes. 

The first night of s e mi nar s was to 
conclude with a reading by the cel- 
ebrated Iraqi poet AbdeHttahab Al- 
Bayatl. The advertised guest of hon- 
our, though, was not present. Instead 
the audience found Hassan Abda llah 
AMturashl, a Saudi poet. 

The pattern was repeated on the 
second night when Ahmed Abdel- 
Moetl Hegari was advertised as read- 
er. He was not presents The guest of 
honour at the reading was announced 
as the Sudanese 1 poet Mohamed Al- 
Fattourt. Ai-Fattouri did not turn up. 

That he did not,.e*me as no surprise 
to those who were an fait with the an- 
nouncement mado by the organiser, 
at the end off the previous evening. 

Then ft was saM that the Palestinian 
poet Mourld Barghoutl would be re- 
placing AhFattouri. The Sunday morn- 
ing papers, however, continued to an- 
nounce that AHPritami would be 
present. As It was, neither showed, 

following the tead of Hegazf. Af- 

FaHowPs name a p peared . again fat 
Monday, mornin g’s press; advertise- . . 
merits. Did be or dMnft be? 


> F-.W if- -V* ; 
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won’t 


they? 




Avid readers flock to the Ezbekfya stalls where they rummage through stacked books in search of bar- 
gains ranging from foreign classics, to first editionyand old magazines 


i 


There’s no biz like showbiz 


ALTHOUGH, the Cairo fair sail has a few days to go. it 
is safe to say that by far the most weU-attmded event of 
this year was the open forum meeting with idol of Egyp- 
tian cinema Add Imam. Thousands Socked to see the 
mega star, and those unsuspecting bystanders and visitors 
who were trying to get inside the book fair grounds last 
Tuesday between 5 and 8pm (a good 2 hours earlier than 
the meeting, scheduled from 7-8pm) were in for quite a 
surprise: closed doors, strict security and quenes of hun- 
dreds of people outside the gates waiting to see Imam as 
hecameouL 

The meeting was moderated by the chairman of GEBO, 
Dr Samir Rarihan The whole event felt more like a feast 
than an intellectual forum — youngsters elbowing each 
other to get to the front and catch fee eye of Sarhan in the 
hope that he may pennic them to ask a question. Again, as 
expected, the questions centred around Imam’s films and 
his fight ag»r net terrorism. A bearded complained 
that all recent movies were saturated with steamy sex. 
Imam’s reply was pretty tongue in cheek; “This might not 
be an altogether bad thing These films can provide an 
outlet to fee frustration prevalent among today’s youth." 



Intellectuals in a state 

Nevine Khalil listened as, according to the book fair’s seminar programme, in- 
tellectuals attempted to explain their past, present and future relationship with the state 


An opposition leader, Khaled Mohieddin, a 
leading left-wing journalist, Mohamed Sid- 
Ahmed and a well-known poet, Ahmed 
Abdel-Moeti Hegazi, met last Sunday at 
fee book fair to explain their role and the 
relationship between intellectuals and the 
state. 

Professor of modem history, Abdel-Azim 
Ramadan acted as mediator at the seminar, 
advertised under fee tide 'The In- 
telligentsia and fee Stale", malring pro- 
government insertions while passing the 
microphone between the speakers. 

In his introduction, Ramadan asserted 
that though intellectuals rarely suffer under 
the cur r en t regime, their struggle has been 
difficult throughout Egypt’s modem his , 
toiy. "They suffered many infringements 
on their freedom," he said, “the last of 
which was fee September 1981 detention 
of 1,356 thinkers and writers" ordered by 
the late President Sadat just one month be- 
fore his assassmarion. 

“Thsnks be to God,” Ramadan con- 
tinued, "detentions axe no longer ordered 
and there is such freedom of expression in 
Egypt that at times it seems chaotic.” 

Khaled Mohieddin, leader of fee leftist 
Tagammn Party and one of the revolu- 
tion’s Free Officers, insisted that today's 
intellectuals fall into basically two camps 
— there are those feat are. pro-government 
and those who differ wife, “though are 
not necessarily opposed to", the govern- 
ment. 

Pro-government intellectuals, Mohieddin 
continued, have many advantages, among 
them access to the media, public address 
and cultural venues, things “which are fun- 


damental for fee intellectual, because if he 
cannot propagate his opinion and ideas, 
then he is paralysed.” 

“The intellegensia can only play a public 
role when they reach fee masses who 
might in turn adopt their ideas," Mo- 
hieddin said. He went on to state his belief 
feat the government’s anti-terrorism cam- 
paign presented intellectuals wife an op- 
portunity to embrace a more dynamic role 
since it is they who are expected to rally 
public opinion hghtnH the cam pai g n 

Mohieddin described tire intelligentsia as 
the “tools" needed to cany Egypt into the 
next millennium. Intellectuals of calibre 
should be recognised as a potential power- 
house in Egypt's endeavours to advance 
society into the next century “because it is 
their ideas and creative thinking which will 
push Egypt forward,” he said. “Without 
them we will hobble rather than stride con- 
fidently towards fee future." 

Mohamed Sid- Ahmed, a leading left- 
wing writer and journalist said that fee in- 
tellectual in Egypt had always been a gov- 
ernment employee, a tradition dating back 
to the scribes during Pharaonic times. 
"They almost cany bureaucracy in their 
blood,” he said. 

Sid-Ahmed iterated the belief that fee 
current atmosphere in Egypt inhibits in- 
tellectuals. To improve the situation be 
urged feat both intellectuals and the state 
begin to engage b a “rich exchange", the 
ooly way which he saw to create the 
healthy atmosphere necessary for a better 
future. One heartening sign, be thought, 
was the galvanising of opposition en- 
gendered by the passing of the new press 


law last year, which showed, if anyone had 
doubted it, feat intellectuals were capable 
of taking initiatives. 

Poet Ahmed Abdel-Moeti Hegazi, editor 
of Ibdaa literary magazine, pointed to the 
complexities of an issue feat only appears 
clear cut if one does, not delve beneath the 
surface. 

“The relationship between fee state and 
intellectuals is one of interdependence," he 
said, arguing that fee acknowledgment of 
this fact should result b enhanced co- 
ordination between the two rather than pro- 
hibition. There was no reason, be argued, 
that intellectuals should not serve b gov- 
ernment, though he was more dubious 
about the merits of intellectuals knocking 
on the government’s door. 

Sid-Ahmed, arguing for consensus pol- 
itics, insisted on fee necessity of es- 
tablishing a coherent national agenda, an 
acceptable framework bcluding pan- 
Arab ism, democratisation and fee peace 
process. Hegazi, on fee other hand, pointed 
to fee importance of establishbg in- 
stitutions whose independence would be 
sufficient to ensure free debate, something 
that has never really taken place in Egypt, 
he said. While believing feat in an ideal 
world fee state should not interfere with 
cultural activities, in fee media or b ed- 
ucation, be acknowledged that the best pf 
ail possible worlds was patently beyond 
our grasp and state sponsorship was not 
something wife which one would want to 
dispense. 

Moderator Abdel-Aziz Ramadan readily 
agreed. “Otherwise," he stared, “society 
would crumble." 


Body 

language- 

On 25 February fee Programme of Youth 
Creativity Seminars, held b Saraya Al- 
Iskan, began its activities with a discussion 
by Nora Amin, Amal Kama! and May El- 
Telmissani of fee image of fee body in fee 
writings of Rania Khali af, Miral Al- 
Tahhawi, Hoda Hussein, Ibtihal Salem and 
Bahiga Hussein. The first session, intro- 
duced by Ahmed El-Shbawi's reacting of 
an academic paper first presented fe Tunis, 
consisted of readfegs by Fatma Kandil, 
Afaf El-Sayed and Rania Khali af followed 
by literary analyses furnished by Amal Ka- 
mal and May EI-Telmissani. 

Speaking out after Ahmed Ei-Sbihawr’s 
reacting. May EI-Telmissani was quick to 
draw the audience's attention to his omis- 
sion of certain sections of his paper feat 
tackle aspects of his personal poetic ex- 
perience b favour of dwelling upon fee fe- 
male body as a repository of sacredness 
and unity, housing memories and day- 
dreams, an infinite universe, eternally 
changing and subjected to renewaL 

EI-Telmissani then introduced poet Fat- 
ma Kanctil’s recital of a recent poem, 
Kama Ta ' awadt (As It Was My Habit), ex- 
cluded from fee collection Sami Qutna 
Mubtalla (The Silence of a Wet Piece of 
Cotton). Afaf El-Sayed, whose first short 
story collection appeared in 1993, read a 
short story previously published b Ibda’a 
while Rama Khali af, the youngest writer 


Tahia Abdd-Masser attends the first seminar session on writing 
by young women, where traditional barriers were transcended 
through the depiction of the body from a female perspective 


b the group, read an unpublished story. 

“These samples or writings which 
present fee image of fee body from a fe- 
male perspective will not display fee lofty 
exaltation running throughout El-Shihawi's 
analysis, but rather alienation, silence and 
fee attempted discovery of fee body," be- 
gan May El-Telmissani's short intro- 
duction to a sample of three writings that 
lent themselves to a psychoanalytical anal- 
ysis later undertaken by Amal Kama!. 

“The three works," May El-Tebnissani 
continued, “focus upon content much more 
heavily than form or structure and differ b 
terms of their presentations of the body". 

In FatmB KandH’s poem, EI-Telmissani 
argued, the sexual element acquires a spe- 
cial place and is more often than not inter- 
twined wife fee presence of fee male fig- 
ure. 

“Fatma Kandil 's breaking of sexual ta- 
boos follows a trend of transcending bar- 
riers which have ceased to be problemat- 
ic,” she explained, while Afaf El-Sayed’s 
work contained much evasiveness, con- 
sisting of stanza-like sections intimately 
tracing fee female character's body at the 
moment of taking a bath, her wedding 
night, during early relationships and first 
meetings wife lovers. Rania Khallafs text 
according to El-Telmissani, portrayed fee 
problem of failing to attain fulfilment, the 
body retaining its materiality and con- 


taining fee unrealised dream of sexual ful- 
filment 

Amal Kamal began where El-Telmissani 
left off, seekbg to establish a relationship 
between “the body and psychological ill- 
nesses". She presented three levels of per- 
ception of fee human body, the gaps be- 
tween which led to psychological 
breakdown or disrupted fee artistic work 
itself. Delineating the three levels of per- 
ception in which fee image of fee body op- 
erates as fee realistic, fee arbitrary and fee 
ideal, Amal Kamal arrived at an obvious 
point, that fee body is satiated with lan- 
guage and that body or sign language pre- 
ceded written language or writing about 
fee body. Examining fee writings separ- 
ately, Amal Kamal pointed to Afaf El- 
Sayed’s short story as presenting fee body 
as an object of ravishing desire, while Ra- 
nia Khallafs story portrayed sacred dis- 
tances dividing human bodies from one an- 
other and desire as fee wish to achieve a 
sense of completion by bringing together 
severed and amputated limbs. 

Before discussion was opened to the 
floor Amal Kamal summed up fee themes 
echoing through fee three works as fee 
body, fee male figure and sensuality, 
stressing the interacting “1" and inter- 
preting fee alienated voices pervading the 
writings as an invocation of fee world 
through fee individual body. 


28th Cairo International Book Fair seminar programme 


Programme 
of main seminars: 

Vema: Saraya Al-Isttikaar 


vori seminar 
*tim i ft al’Siyasi Fi 
fiv: Social and Political 
Mubarak's Era) , „ 

del-Azhn Ramadan ms- 
ook with Kagab El- Banna. 
y and Gamd Badawi 

tae do we stand vis-4-vis 
fhc international and Arab 

Mohamed Abddla, Mot 
F arefwi. Safahcddm Hafiz. 
Jcj-Rafflaq, Kamal Abul- 

inati Ashrawi 

jere do ue swnd vis-a-vis 
nny's culture" . 

Samih Al-Qassem. Luifl 
unrf Zubciri. Gamal H- 
jober Asfbur 

with Minister of Local 
Mahmoud EhShenf 


Testimonies and ex p eriences: address by 
AtcfEhad . 

8pm 

Poetry reading "• 

participants: Mohamed Ibrahim Abou 
Senna, Amin Fouad, Zein EJ-Abedin 
Fouad, .Gamii Abdel- Rahman. Abdel - 
Moncira Awad,, Hehni Salem. Wafe’ 
Wagdi 

Frii'I March 

llant-Ijun 

Author and wort seminar 
Al-Masrahhat (The Ptaysl 
Author Mahmoud ElrSa'dam discusses bis 
book with Abdcl-Qadw EMJiL Saad Ar- 
Hash and Nehad Scteiha 
i-3pm .... 

Theme: "Whew do wu stand vis-a-vis the 
technological revolution’ 

Participants Ossama H-Kholi, Ahmed 
Mcwtagnir and Fauzi Haromad 
3-Sptn . 

Theme: "Where 'do we stand vim-vis the 
aert century's culture" 
participants: Mahmoud Amin . El-Atan, 
Alfred Farag. El-Sayed : Yassin. Fouad 
Zakariya. Fawri Fahray. Saiah FadI, Shirk- • 
n £J-£nani end Gnbet A&fcror - m 
5-7/wi : \ . 

Open fonnn'wiih Minister oflnienor Hai- 
tian El-Alfi 
7Spm 


Testimonies and experiences: address by 

Rida Sbehala 

8pm 

Poetry reading 

Guests of honour: B. AFHaydari (Iraq) 
and Ahmed Lahbur (Palestine),' Par- 
ticipants: Sayed Hcgab, Rifaat S al l a m . 
Mohamed BahgaL Abdd-Mooeim Ram- 
adan, Mohamed El-Shefaawi and Youssri 
Kbamis 

Sat, 2 March 
llam-lpm 

Author and work seminar 
La bor Al-Sufra fi Most (The game of 
power in Egypl) .. 

Author Adef-Hammouda discusses his 
book with Saiah eddin Hafez, Gama] Ba- 
dawi. Abdel-' Al EFBaqouri and Mah- 
moud ETMaraghi 
I-3pm 

Thenar “Where do we' stand vjs-frvJs the 
revolution of economic blocs" 

Participants: Nawal El-Talawi, Mohamed 
Sid-Ahmed. Ismail Sabri Abdallah, Ab- 
dd-Azc Hegazi, Tarek Hcggi. Mohamed 
Geteidi and Gamal Mubarak 
3-5 pm 

Author ami wort seminar _ 
Discussion with Mahmoud Ei-Sa'dani . 

5-5*8 •' . . ; - 

■ Open forum wfih Mustafa El-Fiqi 
7-Spm 


Testimonies and experiences: address by 

IbrahmFawri 

8pm 

Poetry reading 

P arti c ipants: Aimed Fouad Negm. Ib- 
rahim Abdei-Fanah, Ahmed Gborab and 

Mohamed B-HuSSCjni 

Programme of Cultural 
Cafe seminars 


Vernier. Calami Cafe Tea, cloie io the 
Ezbekiya second-hand book vendors 

Thar, 29 Feb 

llam-lpm 

A discussion about Asha AbuJ-Nour’s 
shore stories, “Ohibak^Lo Ohibak * (Tore 
you- Love you not) and u Bayni Wa Bay- 
nak Asw“ (Ke ep i n g secrets from each 
other) by Saiah radL Moderator. Magdi 
Tewfik 

I -3pm 

Open discussi o n with Samih ALQassem. 
Moderat o r Ibrahim Abd cFMe pod 

3-5pm 

. A msensska on a short story collection by 
Mohamed Mostagab. Participants: Maher 
Sbafiq Farid and Magdi Tewfik. Mods- 
axorr AbdeT Ati 2 Moowafi 
5*7 pBi 

Three poets: Hibl AJ-Amri (Otpan), Za- 


kjkfas Abou Risba (Jordan) and Mo- 
hieddin AJ-Latfnkani (Syria). Moderator 
Sayed EJ-Kafawi 
7pm 

Musical imerfeide 

Fri, I March 
llam-lpm 

Open discattioa with poet Moh3med AJ- 
Faytumi Moderator Ahmed Ismail 
/-5pm 

Fatma Moussa discusses “The New Lex- 
icon of (be Theatre". Participants: Sazni 
Khaahaba, Fsrouk Abdd-Wahab and Sa- 
mir Awad. Moderator Mohamed B-fil 
3-5pm 

A discussion of the Arabic novel. Par- 
ticipants: Mohsen EI-Mawsowi, Mohamed 
B an da . Fawriya Rashid and Ragsa 
Ne'ma. Moderator Hala Al-Badri 
5-7/m 

Opai discussion with Minister of Culture 
Farouk HoanL Moderator Ibrahim Abdci- 
Meguid 
7pm 

Musical interlude 

Sat, 2 March 
llam-lpm 

Open discussion with Sbukri Ayyad Par- 
ticipants: Bahaa Taber and rtidal Os ma n. 
Moderator Afaf EJ-Sayed 
I-3pm , 

Open diSetisrioa with Edwar EJ-Kbanal 

^ I 

. % 


On the occasion of ids reception of the bi- 
annual Uwaiss Prize. Panunpams: Saiah 
Fadl. Gama) AJ-Qassass ana Adly Riz- 
kaflah. Moderator Msged Youssef 
3-Spa 

Open discussion with novelist Ahdaf 
Sotttif on her recent works. Participant 
Farouk Abdd-Wahab. Moderator Ib- 
rahim Abdd-Mcgiud 
5-7 pm 

A discussion of Ahmed El-Sbehawi’s 
poetry collection Ahwal AI-'Asheq (A 
Lover's Moods). Participants: Mohamed 
Abdd-Mottelib and May El-Telmissani, 
Moderator Abdel-Aziz Mouwafi 
7pm 

Musical interlude 

Programme of 

the ‘Okaz Seminars for Poets 


Venue : ‘Okie of Poets, close to the Cul- 
tural Cafe Tent 


-Thor, 29 Feb 




_ reading . 

Guests of booour. B. Af-Haydari (Iraq), 
Zhah yn Khamis (Emirates), AbdeLNasser 
(Palestrae), Mohamed Hastib AJ- 


Qadi (Palestine) and Marwan Barzaq 
(Palestine). Participants: Ahmed Su- 

weilam, Iman Balcri. Sheri fa El-Sayed. 
Mohamed Ibrahim Aim Senna and Maaed 
Youssef. Moderator. Abdcl-Latif AbacF 
Hakim 

Fri, 1 March 
3pm 

Poetry reading 

Guests of honour. Shawla Bazee', (Leb- 
anon), Amal Al-Sharqawi (Palestine) and 
Amal AJ-Sayir (Kuwait). Portidpaats: 
Mounir Fawad, Mahmoud Salem, Ahmed 
Tewfik and Iman Youssef. Moderator 
Youssri Al-Azab 

Sat, 2 March 

3p 


Guests of honour Samih Al-QftEsem 
(Palestine) and Admoun Sbehata (Pal- 
estine). Participants: Zaki Al-Shabrawi, 
Zein Al-Abcdin Fouad, Karima Aixid- 
Salem. Magdi El-Gabri, Mohamed Ah- 
med and Masoud Sbouman. Moderator 
Saiah Fad) 


All information correct at time of j prng 
to press. 


Edited by Nigel Ryan and Hala H alim 
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Home^^^chiidren make up^n 
of tffe Egyptian population. Nerm 
ttawawl visits an institution which 
vides an alternative to life 





A hot meal, a b*4c education and the chance of teunring a craft It provided by the centres, but they carnet always make op for the lack of a rad huofly 


Hope Village seeks to approximate family-type care 
and shelter for street children — homeless, abused 
or neglected children, who spend most of their time 
on the streets — in order to counteract the social 
maladjustment from which they suffer. The Village 
attempts to provide young delinquents with educa- 
tional, psychological and health care services aimed 
at shaping them into “good citizens”. 

Children at the Village are often orphans or chil- 
dren of unknown parentage. Most have been, or still 
are, abused or neglected. Most children at the Vil- 
lage have, or are recovering from, wounds or ill- 
nesses. “The father of one of the boys put out a cig- 
arette in his eye,” says Hoda Gad, die Village’s 
framer general manager. The children have no con- 
fidence in adults and are apt to be aggressive. The 
survival strategies they have had to develop in the 
free of hostility from their environment are socially 
unacceptable, and push them even further into the 
margin: petty theft, lying, and violent behaviour. 
The social workers are responsible for re-educating 
the children and creating a bond with society to re- 
place the atmosphere of violence in which foe chil- 
dren have been bred. “It took one of the social work- 
ers a lot of work and perseverance to bring back foe 
confidence of one of foe boys found eating garbage 
from a dumpshe,” Gad remembers. 

“Nearly all associations provide for children until 
they are 12, but Hope Village extends its services 
until children are able to provide for themselves or 
go back to their families,” says Sayed Moumr. chair- 
man of the board offlope Village. 

Despite foe feet that both girls and bays live on the 
street, all the children who currently visit foe centre 
are boys. “We decided to start by dealing with boys 
because 90 percent of the approximately 60,000 
greet chil dren in Egypt are boys,** says Gad. Ac- 
cording to Moumr, it would have been impossible to 
provide services for both boys and girls from foe 
start Due to foe lade of any previous experience, the 
Village's progra mm e was elaborated on a trial-and- 
errar basis, and it was necessary to impose some sort 
of limitati ons an foe group targeted to receive ser- 
vices. “As we cannot solve foe whole problem of 
s t ree t children in Egypt, we aim to establish our- 
selves as a model for other associations to follow,** 
says Moumr. 

Richard Hemsley, a British citizen then providing 
for a number of aban doned children, together with 
11 members now constituting the board of trustees, 
established Hope Village in 1988. At foe time, foe 
Village bad only one centre, attended by seven chil- 
dren. “We recruited the first children mainly through 
cooperation with foe police forces and newspaper ar- 
ticles about children with no families,” Mounir says. 
Activities have now expanded and the Village com- 
prises six centres: three of them permanent, in Nasr 
City and AI-Muqattam, and three transitional in 
Shubra, Sayeda Zeinab and Hadayeq Al-Qubba. 

Tbe Shubra reception centre, street children’s &st 
encounter with Hope Village, serves more than 
1 ,500 children per year. Shubra social workers study 
the conditions of street children and recruit them to 
“the club”, as the centre is called. Some children 
come in every day of their own accord; others need a 
little encouragement, and tile social workers often 
walk around foe streets of Shubra, perhaps making 
sure that the children are not in trouble, and that they 
know a meal will be waiting for them at the club. In 
Shubra, the children take basic classes in literacy 
and religion,’ recreation facilities of a sort are avail- 
able, as are health and hygiene services. Two 1 km 


m ea ls are served each day. The Shubra centre takes 
in two kinds of children: permanent visitors, who 
crane in each morning and leave in the afternoon, 
arvt occasional visitors, who come in on an irregular 
basis. 

The Shubra social workers aim to return all the 
permanent visitors to their families whenever pos- 
sible, pointing out tbe adverse effects of life on the 
street to the boys and their parents, enrolling the 
children in schools or finding suitable jobs for them. 
On die other band, it is rare that occasional visitors 
adapt to life at tbe centre; most often, they find them- 
selves back on the street 

In addition to be- 
ing a reception cen- 
tre, the Sayeda Zei- 
nab centre, to be 
formally in- 

augurated on 10 
March, has an 
emergency section 
for wounded or ill 
children. Tbe centre 
is expected to serve 
almost 2,000 chil- 
dren a year. 

So what good are 
the reception cen- 
tres’ services if the 

childr en are out OH 
the streets again in 
the afternoon? 

Mounir claims that 
dealing with street 
childr en gradually 
is the best way to at- 
tract their interest. 

“Some of these 
children admire life 
on foe street, where 
there are do re- 
strictions or rules,” 
he says. 

The third centre, 
in Hadayeq, is a 
short-term shelter 
where children may 
stay for a period ranging between one and six 
months. During tins period, social workers try to 
find flic children’s families if they are lost, or solve 
any problems between the boys and their families. 
Children are offered a more elaborate educational 
p rogramm e and are trained in nig making, brass and 
glass weak, and ornamental crafts. 

Tbe first of foe two Nasr City centres has 16 per- 
manent re s iden t s ranging from 6 to 12 years of age, 
all of whom are enrolled in primary government 
schools. “Social workers try to create a parental en- 
vironment by escorting the children to sdiool, stnd- 
ying wife them in foe afternoon, and putting them to 
bed in the evening,” says Mounir. Most of the res- 
idents of foe second perm an ent Nasr City centre, 
ranging from 12 to 18 years of age, are in pre- 
paratory and secondary public schools. 

The Muqattam centre was inaugurated in April 
1995. Offering a whole line of community and so- 
cial services, the centre provides more than 65 chil- 
dren from the area with an education, health ser- 
vices, clothes, and two meals a day. The centre has 
also established an 'independent home’ fra six 
youngsters above 14, all working permanent jobs 
with reasonable pay. The teenagers contribute LEI 0 



to the centre every month and help the social work- 
ers clean the bouse, crake t h e i r beds, and wash their 
clothes. “Because he did not want to share in these 
responsibilities, one of these boys ran away from the 
centre, but returned 10 days later,” Gad says. 

From the perspective of tbe Hope Village social 
workers, the lade of rariwnal awar eness regarding 
foe problems of street children is a major problem. 
Another is parents' misconception, and sometimes 
abuse, of services offered by the centres. Lack of 
sufficient or effective experience and training in the 
field constitutes .the third problem. Tbe fourth is 
funding. Hope Village’s sources of funding differ 

from one year to the 
next The estimated 
budget for 1996 is 
LE850.000. Sixty 
percent of funds 
romp from national 
and local donors 
such as members of 
the Board, major 
firms or residents of 
the areas where tbe 
centres are es- 
tablished. “Al- 
though it is quite 
difficult to reach do- 
nors, they some- 
times provide tbe 
village with ready- 
made items before 
tbe start of new ac- 
ademic year books 
and uniforms, for 
instance,” says Gad. 

The remaining 40 
percent comes from 
regional organ- 
isations like foe 
Arab Council for 
Children and De- 
velopment, or inter- 
national organ- 
isations like tire 
United Nations 
Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), tire International .Labour Organisation 
and Oxfam. 

In addition to providing Hope Village with a year- 
ly budget ranging from LE3 0,000 to 50,000, foe 
Arab Council for Children and Development pro- 
vides the Village with rapertise and consultancy, ac- 
cording to Dink Sobhi, a research assistant on foe 
Council's Projects and Programmes Sector. The 
Council also funded most of tbe basic requirements 
of the new Sayyeda Zeinab centre. “We conducted a 
survey of all similar institutions in tbe Arab world 
and found Hope Village to be one of the best,” Sobhi 
says. Upon receiving tire Village's estimated yearly 
budget , tbe Council decides which aspects it will 
support and concludes an agreement with tbe Vil- . 
lage. “Tbe Village's efforts have been very success- 
ful up tiD now,” she says. 

Hama Mo ussa, Project Coord inator for Hope Vil- 
lage at UNICEF, explains UNICEF’s current fund- 
ing of the Shubra centre and the centre’s direct con- 
tact with street children, its sustainability and the 
possibility of its replication elsewhere. UNICEF su- 
pervises foe health services available a: the centre by 
providing children wife a doctor, upgrading medical 
equipment, and implementing a healthy nutrition 


p rogramme. “One of oar lawyers raises- tire snare- . 
ness of- tire anrf children foe legal 

rights of street children, ” says Moussa. Refusing to 
disclose the amount UNICEF contributes to tbe YO- 
lage, she notes: “We give tirem the m i n imum we carr. 
provide on a tbreomanfo.terxn.” The V illage pro- - 
vides UNICEF wife progress and financial repeals 
-every month on the Runs of which fee threorooidh 
budget is decided. 

Crarent foods do not allow tbe village to open up 
new centres serving fiwwilieg and local communities. 
“We are trying to generate p ermanen t sources of 
funding by selling postcards and items ti te children 
have made in shops and embassies,” says Moumr. 
The Village is eaTlmg for more fiiwfa to establish an 
income-generating project, namely several work- 
shops, a residential area and a form, ari a 4.5-acre 
plot in Tenth ofRamadanCity, provided by tbe Min- 
istry of Social Affairs, according to Mounir. Such a 


children of tire Village and other-recent gradu- 
ates. . 

In ternation al nr pmigatinns lilce UNICEF associate: 

• the problems of homeless children wife phenomena ’ 
•such as «4i«M labour. Accor din g Ip Fatzna - 

! UNICEF Programme Officer for Women, tbe most 
; recent estimates published by the Ministry of La- 
'hour show there are two million wadang chit -- 
: dren in Egypt. International trends point to an in- 
sistence that children enjoy certain rights; yet policy 
makers have made no effort to really cope with tbe 
) problems of working children. In recent rounds of 
-tbe General Agreement on Tariffs ' and Trade - 
(GATT), i m p ort e r s of goods from <tevdopmg_coun- 
[ tries have pushed for tire adoption of a seal guar- ' 
antoerng feat child labour was not involved in pro-; 
."dnetion. “In Egypt, it is not a problem concerning ; 
only the Ministry of Labour, but ofbow tire mode of • 
•production permits the child, to work and g en era te 
money instead of being in school,” Khafaga says. 


15 cannot work and aD workshops employing efcfr- 
'dren most be controlled- Yet although the Village 
policy is technically in agreement with Tn ta i wti n^ ol 
Labour Organisation recommendations for tire com- 
plete prohibition of child labour, tire social workers 
tit Hope Village consider that child labour is an im- 
provement. on other forms of behavioor considered 
deviant The village is now trying to create links ena- 
bling school dropouts to train in factories, mostly 
owned by members of tire Board, instead of tire part- 
time employment winch is currently their only way 
of earning a living. The Vfilage, according to Mou- 
nir, was originally opened with the aim of com- 
bining a business venture with social services. Mou- 
pir is calling on other bosmessnen to set up similar 
projects. 

“Children’s work and training daring and after the 
academic year also helps them depend on them- 
sehres to firee life aftew a tds,” Mounir saya. • 

Tbe Village is cupentiy undertaking a motti- 
'faceted research project on deprived children or 
those generally in difficult circumstances in Egypt 
^We will try to tackle the reasons for such problems 
and tire best alternatives to overeome it,” adds Mbur 
nir. 

Hope Village may not be street cfaikben’s ticket to 
success. Many of them are framed to become menial 
laborers and have little hope, without sufficient ed- 
ucation, of making it out erf the underclass. But wife 
food, and a place to stay, they may well be the hreky 
ones. 


Follow the leaders 


1 1 decidrfto rate tire Mo- 
te to woik.?nw station isasM of young cbikfc^ 
ourfid outfits, exdtedty (fiscnOT^ 

. mi showing off fbe« new cta&et <$rite a change firm 
the usual sullen young feces and grey rajuramsl ine 
women* * co mp a rt ment was empty, allowing roe to se- 
cure my favourite observation post, near tbe door. 

• At'the-hcatstopa'smaflgKH^nfywtng 
The oldest was no more than 12 years did; tire otters, 
aronra! 10, were clearly on their first outing alone. They. 
were ail wearing someth in g new,' mainty shoes, tire 
sports Mild- chunky wife jdatformsoksand worn wife 
. the laces wndrinig in what sccms iD.bc the latest festoon. 

■ The shoes were definitely not conifbrtahfe and looked at 
least two sizes too big, but foe hoys seemed quite careM 
not to soil them. One little boy appeared to be their lead-v 
er. They all referred to him. He had a nice smile wife - 
dimples and the idfitades of a grown-up. As soon as fopy 
.got on hecounted tirem and .told tirem to sit dqwn.He 

was hcAdmg fee hand of the^emr^est care, wb&had frost 1 

hie findin g Hb balance. The yamtg leader co u nte d tire- 
stations a& Iris fingers. “It is foe third one after this one,” 
Ire anno upCcrL.Tb^ allCoufelB d three on their fingers. 

“Keep all yqurmoney safely m.ypurpocferts,” he told.: 
tire group. “And beware of tbieves, foey can take foe 
money nghtoot of your .pocket wifoout you feeling a. 
thing* just give me 5Q piastres each for the tickets. " The 
boys woe reluctant to part with the ir piastres. “We; do ; 
not hove change,” they cxphrincti. '< “As soda as we 
cfamgcourpouiids gewfllgtvgyrai ^ p i a stres, .hooe^ty - 
we wfiL” ft was obvious that, their trust bad Entity 


Meanwhile, the taller boy of foe gupp, Hazem, was 
wfoispering with another bitty who was nodding m agree- 
meet' Hazem, I thought to myself; bad a^ weaseTs feoe 

and shifty eyt^ He vvhs also foe kmdest of fee ^oaptwid -. 

yqanglead^S^^thefrK^o^^^ms^hgfeg, 

. tbe other beys crowrfipg around Hazem. There wa&an }■ 
obvious shift in le&dersmpi Hazem was. raradfy faking C 
control. The sooo-to-be-ex leader observed fee scene for ' 
a minute, torn shrugged and fanried his attention towanfe 
the window. EGs whole attitude seemed to say he would 
have no part in what was grangrat Evoy now and then ; 
he would steal a glance at them, then shake his head and 
resume his contemplation of tire semay. The discussion - 
Intiwhio^conitfWttgriti^mcreaDdrootftttrimated:.' 
Hazem wanted to know how mu c h inoneyebcfa boy had.- 

- The amounts rangpd betwee n L E2and LE5. Hazem car- 
plained that tins was not feih The money should b e fo- : 
~videdequalty. Mfii^ tire boys tefasefenrgahxgthatfbcir ' 
parenfs gave them tbe money so fo& foey cOukl enjoy 
themselves, notsbarc.it wife 1 the cXhefS-Baving ex- 
hausted his argum ents, Hazem fried mother method to _• - 

' put his point -across! A eria^fivo - poundmote e me rge d 
from his podpetyhe placed it infos o ut s tre tched hud. - 
Ben^ he saidr he bad foe most racney and was willing to -. 

share it Tbe boys were riknced One by one, tbey 
searched thtrirpodoete. The process tooksemetime. Fi- 
. .nafly one boy attracted a pound from las pocket, looked 
at it and placed ft oh Hazem’s five-pound note. “You 
have more,” said Hazem^ oddly. A second note travelled 
the same way. ‘ThafazILT sweai.'^sffldtfae boy. his face 
xed from the effort ofparfejg wife feermoftcy. The others •' 
followed suiL “Hurry vp,” urged Hazem, **we*ie almost 
there. . 

- Only tire young leader bad not come ^fbt w anL He^ was 
still looking out of tire window, febety- ind i f fer en t ' 
“Well, Haniy where is yora money?” asked Hazem. Haai 
tinned around slowly. Tm not giving you my money 
he said distinctly. Hazem found a few strong adjectives' 
to qualify Hani!srefiisaL _He docs not want to time, he is . 
^xKareaTfiienfeheis^likEadogJiewantsevezyfeingfdr 
himwrff, Hazem told tire others; he does not daserve our 
friendship. Tbe boys were, mdjghant One of them . 
pondred Ham in the stomadt then Jodced htnCTbat was 
foe rignd fix-fee others to start pudung and shoring Iran. 
Ham defended hmwelfasbest be could, but hung on to • 
his money even when he was finally thrown to foe floor. 

The boys’ statiorihad come aod gone, but foey werc too 
busy fighting to notice When foey finally ^ndeedtium- 
selves up, foscocua^d .by Hsu's icotance, tixy 

and eadi othra^^foeritanredto bdp. He 

wtndd be aWe to take Hm’smoDey. But Hazan was no- 
where to beseexL He akme had got off rt the right stop — 
wife everybody’s money. The look of fostnary on foe 
boys’ feres moved Hard, who bad been Kdcmg his 
wounds. When Hazem’s befrayal became obvious, he 
consoled tbe yramger beys. They could not believe tint 
foey would nevef8eetfararznoney again, that tbe day was 
spoiled. Each bay seemed to be revwvring tire evidence 
for himself^ then craning to tire same conclusion as foe 
others. Tbe tzam’was alte ring foe station. “Come on, 
boys,” said Hani, extracting a few cnnzqded bills from 
Ms tran pocket *T have anmigh moncty to take ns all 
home.” 

FayzaHassan 
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‘Bukhari” rice 


.kilo beef (diced) 

2 cups rice 
1/4 kilo of each: 

Onions (diced), carrots (grat- 
ed) 

Dry raisins, almonds(skmned), 
tomatoes (skinned and diced), 
one aip fresh tomato juice 
(strained from its seeds) 

Butter 

Salt, pepper, allspice 
A pinch of grated nutmeg 
A cube of beef stock 

Method: 

Fry the onion in butter until 
golden, then add the meat. 
When it turns golden, add tbe 
c a rro t s and tire diced to- 
matoes. Stir them in then add 
the raisins aid season. Add 
some boiling water, cover and 
simmer over medium beat for 
45 minutes. Uncover, add the 
cube stock and the rice, then 
stir all ingredients welL Water 
should be enough to cook foe 
rice. When it boils, lower tire 
beat and place foe pan over a 
simmering ring and leave cov- 
ered to cook for another 45 
minutes. Fry golden foe al- 
monds and stir in the rice half 
the quantity 5 minutes before 
removing from heat The other 
half of foe almonds are to be 
placed on top of foe “Bukhari” 
rice upon serving . 

Serve with a rich green sal- 
ad and a vegetable soup. 
Moushira Abd oMlnie k 


Beyond the cherry doors 

Nigel Ryan on fast, functional food 


Abou Shakra is something of an institution. And 
as befits an institution it has rather grand doors 
— enormous things in cherry stained wood that 
require less skill than brute force to open. Once 
they swing on their hinges, though, and you pass 
through, foe restaurant, on tire other side is a for 
less intimidating place than you might suppose. 
If the doors are outsize, the interior is re- 
markably pint sized. And it seems even smaller, 
because tire dining room has been split into two, 
and is always busy. 

We sat in tire smaller of the two restaurants, 
which contained just four tables. Recently foe 
place has undergone a renovation — tire exterior 
is now clad wife polished granite, foe afore- 
mentioned doors have been added, and the inter- 
ior of tbe smaller dining room has been painted 
a lurid salmon pink. The wainscot is green. Tbe 
colour combinations are disconcerting, though a 
little pastoral relief is provided by two large 
landscape prints in hefty wooden frames. Tbe 
whole effect is faintly cartoooish, entering a lit- 
tle like felling through a looking glass. 

Now the menu at Abou Shakra is a traditional 
affair. This is, after all a place feat has built its 
reputation on kofta and kebab. It contains every- 
thing you might expect from an 'oriental* res- 
taurant And judging from the restaurant's pop- 
ularity there is little reason to expect flat 
anything served would be less than wholesome. 
And so it was. 

Within minutes a basket of baladi loaves bad 
been placed on tire table. Now you know that 
you lure the bread, but all too often you forget 
why, since so many restaurants have taken to 
serving stale little frisbees that if thrown could 
well mult in decapitation. This is not tbe case at 
Abou Shakra where tire bread is invariably as 
fresh as urn be, and perfectly delicious. So too 


the salads, which arrived as an accompaniment. 
Initially there were six plates, though this 
seemed a little ambitious for just two people out 
to lunch, and so three of foe plates were re- 
turned. Once tasted, though, the decision to send 
things back came to seem a trifle hasty. For if 
foe bread had given us faith back in the skills of 
foe baker, the babaganough managed to restate 
its claims to a place on the ga s tr ono mic map. 
There was also a finely chopped mixed salad 
heavily flavoured wife foil and sweet red onions 
and a plate of yoghurt mixed wi to grated cu- 
cumber. 

The salads were followed by an order of shish 
taouk and one of lamb moca. The chicken had 
spent enough time in a marinade to resemble 
food rather than those bullet like bits of flesh 
feat all too often pass for shish taouk. The lamb 
mosa turned out to be a shoulder joint, cooked 
on tire bone rather like Greek kleftico. Though I 
picked at my partner’s lamb, which was per- 
fectly fine, tbe chicken was better. Once again, 
by attending to details Abou Shakra had turned a 
restaurant standby, the land of thing fem^iarity 
has made contemptible, into a perfectly pal- 
atable dish. 

Abou Shakra deserves its popularity. The ser- 
vice is efficient, dishes are brought at a fast food 
pace, and foey are worth eating. Nor is it ex- 
pensive. Lunch for two, wife a bottle of miner al 
water, cost LE 46. 

Forget these rather imposing doors. You go to 
Abou Shakra for decent food, decently prepared. 
And tins is what you get. It is unfussy and un- 
pretentious, which does not mean that it is un- 
sophisticated. 

Abou Shakra, Qasr Al-Aim (virtually opposite 
the hospital). Tel 364 8602 


Ai-Ahram Weekly 

By Sarnia Abdermour 


ACROSS 

1 . Sacred bull of Ancient 
Egyptians (4) 

5. Scorch (4) 

9. Advantage; possession (5) 

14. Aching (4) 

15. Rattling sound in longs 
(4) 

16. Gawk (5) 

17. Equal (4) 

18. In foe fore (5) 

20. Arm bone (4) 

21. Ducts (4) 

23. Fescue (7) 

25. Rustle (5) 

27. Russian measure of 
length (5) 

28. Pile (5) 

29. Free (3) 

30. Experiment with (4) 

33. Comfort (4) 

34. Cry down (3) 

35. Church officials (6) 

37. Likely (3) 

38. Sketch, draft (7) 

40. Modem (3) 



Last week’s solution 


4L Flimsy (6) 

43. First lady (3) 

44. South American capital (4) 

45. Therefore (4) 

46. Indefinite amount (3) 

47. Reception roam in con- 
tinental houses (5) 

48. Incompetent (5) 

50. Coffi*r(5) 

51. Train -ofattendants (7) 

54. - Opening in clouds (4) 

55. Operatic solo (4) 

56. Chrysanthemum = whiter, 
marigold = yellow..., 2~wds (5) 
58. Cupid (4) 

62. Adhesive (5) 

64. Small ale in river (4) 

65. Mount (4) 

66. Ridicule, smirk (5) 

67. Puts hands of clock to right 
time (4) 

68. Hard swelling on gouty . 
joint (4) 

DOWN 

1. small viper (3) 

2. Edgar Allan.. (3) 

3. Fmy (3) 

4. Assistance (7) 

5. smash into (5) 

6. Laughing expression (4) 

7 Beer (3) 

8. gleaned (6) 

9. Similar to (2) 

10. Dwarfed (7) 

I L Sodium chloride (4) • 

12. Sea-eagle (4) 

13. Same as '54 Across (4) 

19. Insect frying with loud 





humming noise (3) 

22. Demand (3) 

24. JFibre for cords got from 

agave (5) . ■ 

25. Commodity, raw material 

Article spoilt in man- • - 

ufectnre(6) ... 

. 27. Mighty, destructive (7) 

28. Tbe Red, Black and Dead. 
(4) 

29. Putrefy (3) . .. 

. 31. Failing in mind (6) 

32. Quivering (6) ' , 

34. Pay for (3) - ' - . 

-35. Opposite ofWSW(3) 

36. Futurfeof the ugly duckling 
(4) . . •' 

38. Protector of eatfo from ul- . 


fra violet rays (5) 

39. A creeper sacred to Bac- 

. chus (3) 

42. Shake up.(7) 

44. Oil lamp (7) 

46rq«(6) 

47. Impiety (3) 

49. Self (3) , 

50. Encounters (5) 
S\.bead-dreM;pl.{4) - 
52. North African port (4) 

lo:®f er0) • 

5J- Same as 57 Down (3) 

63. Fllllwwinn - f ' ■■ -• 


( 2 ) 
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EGYPTIAN CARICATURES: Lathe 5 4fl*, ’50s and ’60s, JUkba’s Bint El-Balad, EJ-Masri Effendi and EJ-Sabba’ Effendi (left); In the ’80s and ’90s, Mustafa Hussein’s Kambonra, Abdel-Routine, El-Koheft and the Kafr El-Hanadwa peasant 
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Politics and cartoons have often made a provocative 
duo. When the International Museum of Cartoon Art 
opens next week in Flondajocai artists will receive in- 
ternational recognition, writes ThomasGorguissian 


Nab has pasha: A prime mkrtster's 
job is truly exhausting 
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Sixty-four years ago, on 7 Mardi 1932, &e 
Egyptian cartoon character El-Masd Ef- 
fendi (The Egyptian Effendi) was bran. Its. 
birthplace was Rose EI-Youssef magazine 
and die cartoonist was Saroukban. Nine 
years later, Ibn El-Balad (Native Son) was . 
bom on the pages of El-Eihtudn magartne. 
This time the cartoonist was Rakha. 

Both these characters played obvious 
roles in Egyptian polifics for decades by 
successfully expressing, to those in power 
the people’s wishes sod criticisms, either 
directly or indirectly. Both, as personified, 
were wise and inteUigeni enough to know 
what the people would want to say,: and . 
that die authorities would have to listen. 
El-Masri Effendi spe a red wearing ajack- 
et and a tarboush , and holding a sebka 
(prayer beads) in his hand, r while fan El- 
Balad wore ugalabiya, with a sturdy staff 
inland. . 

Three cartoonists — Saroukhan (an An- ' 
median), Juan Sanies (a Spaniard), and 
Refld (a Turk) — ate conshkied .me pi- 
oneers of the Egyptian political cartoon, ^ 
beginning Their work forthc mosTpart in 
the 1920s. Later, Sarpukhan, ferougjb the 
pages of the weeklies Rose El-Youssef and 
Akhbar El-Tom, put more of hia character- 
istic fingerprints on fee history of political 
cartoons in Egypt . 

These two publications, which grew into - 
2 mtyor publishing bouses, were and still 
are the greenhouse, the cradle of. cartoon- 
ists. Egyptians Consider these two pub- 
lishing houses as schools of caricatnre m 

"SSL* Abdd-Moneun Rakha was 
the first Egyptian-bom cartoonist Over 
nearly 60 years he drew thonsands of car- 
toons wife the political and. social 

aspects of Egyptian life. Rakha’ s different 
cartoon ch ara cter s have fear own peculiar 
language and great sense of humour, tit- 
illating those connoisseurs of humour, fee. 
Egyptians. Rakha ehallengcd everything, 
and was considered ‘fee knight of fee 
Egyptian cartoon’’. . . 

Some historians mention Pharaonic 
drawings from ancient Egypt as fee be- 
ginning of fee art of ca rica t ur e. These hisr 
torians refer to, drawings now present in 
'fee collections of museums m It aly, E ng- 
land, Ger many and the United States. , in 
one, a mouse sits on a throne and a cat is 
se rv in g him - — obvioos cartoon-type to? 
mour. In another, a donkey, a monkey, a 
lion and a crocodile are all members of a 
chorus, sing in g and playing music, fit a 
third, a wolf is ‘‘shephe r ding^^ a flock of 
sheep.- . " ... 

hi more recent Egyptian history, Abu 
Nazzara, published by Yacoub Sana’ in 
1881, is considered fee first satire and car- 
toon magazine. Later, in. 1921, AJ- 
Kashkoul was pubfished as a magazine of 

cartoons, drawn by Santcs. . 

The ose of cartoons as political tools or 
weapons spread in fee 1930s and 1940s. 
Confronting the British occupying forces 
and those who were working wife them or 
for them was a common purpose of fee po- 
litical satire m feat period. Humean: pro- 
vided fee means to 

let fee messages — 

even harsh ones — i ; JT 


. tafe Hussein, the paper's mirmirt resident 
cartoonist Since 1974, he has cooperated 
wife fee hu m ourist Ahmed Ragab, and 
feus for, they haye created about 15 char- 
acters, personifying various social phe- 
nomena mid problems of daily life in 
Egypt'. 

Abdel-Routine is the bureaucrat who is 
always ready told eager to keep fee red 
tape intact!— ferae is no way to break it 
. K an feomd meanwhile, is a character who 
exploits anyone and anything, at any time 
to satisfy his own personal ambitions and 
greed . And Karnboura’s plans even in- 
clude being a member of parliament 

Other popular cartoon figures, invented 
by Mustafa Hussein and Ahmed Ra^b in- 
cluded Abds Mnabtaq, a shadowy char- 
acter of mediocre abilities whose dream is 
always to become a cabinet minister. An- 
other figure is a peasant from a village 
called Kafr Al-Hanadwa who invariably 
takes fee pome minister to task for govern- 
ment short c omings. The peasant’s biting 
c riticisn t. coached ru_ ostensibly kind 
■irafi! ufaddressed directly or indirectly, 
quoting another peasant described as 
‘Toose-tongued*. lie weekly cartoon, for- 
meriy on an inside page, was moved to the 
front page of Akhbar El-Tom after Kamal 
EV-Ckmzouri became prime minister some 
weeks ago. 

\ Tbe Ragab-Hussein combination also 
has become fiunous for cartoons depicting 
fee cabinet meeting secretly in a mountain 
. cave, bfe an you can see are guards stand- 
ing outside wife walkie-talkies and then 
you hear fee voices of ministers coming 
from inside, debating Dew taxes, red tape 
or other unpopular subjects. 

Focusmg on the4ssues by peraonifying 
them, , Mustafa Hussein contends, has 
‘feezed in changing some conditions”. In 
these cases, the cartoon performs a 
“cleansing role and effect— It is like a red 
light, w anti ng and alarming,” Hussein told 
MrAhrirm JFeetfy recently. 

. The other, and_perhaps fee nugor, school 
of political and social eaxtoons in Egypt, 
was-and still is die Rose El-Yaussef pub- 
lishing house. The birth of Sabah El-Kheir 
weekly m 1956 added more to fee car- 
icature influence of fee main mother mag- 
azine.. Through tbe years, Sabah EJ-Khdr 
has introduced told presented many talents 
in tins art, who have created various styles. 

. In the pages of this free-spirited mag- 
azine, Sarah Jehrn, a brilliant poet and one 
of fee geniuses, of modem caricature, pi- 
oneered new ways of handling social is- 
sues and h am mering away at taboos. Jahin, 
as other cartoonists agree, brought car- 
icature farther away from being just a 
joke,' to prove feat it can present an at- 
titude, a. point of view. Jahin was the 
narghty boy viho had “a lot of satire in his 
head, md he knew how to express h in a 
few Zincs and .a few words”, as Iris col- 
league Gomaa’Farahat describes him. 

- Jabot's career had another stage at Al- 
AJtram, vsherc he became tile political car- 
toonist for years tfll his death in 1986. One 
of Jahin’s cartoons became an example of 
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same “unknown person” was the ora re- 
sponsible for fee Opera House fire, the dis- 
appearance of King Tin’s sceptre and tbe 
absence of soap in tbe market. Jahin was in 
hot water after that, and only barely es- 
caped the wrath of tbe socialist prosecutor. 

Pointing an accusing finger at fee re- 
sponsible person, underlining the slow pace 
of decision-making and criticising the gov- 
ernment’s apparent unwillingness to make 
life easier and faire r have been fee main 


For example, "vet- ■_ 

eran journalist Mus- ” ■*] 

ta& Amin and Rakha \ff p-i / /v? 

created Humor Ef T /W 

fendi (Donkey Ef- 

fendx), the symbol of f j V_^i '^T7!7^ 
all opportunists and / 

those who were XV: 

ready to be fee pup- f .. vj* 4 — . i 

pets offee ruling an- / j • ffly M 

tfaorities. Generally, J : ... Tp*<^j6 ■ 

I 

was once jailed. for _ • — r- ... ** ® “ 

nine months because 
of text added to his 

Waffled to teas him. tbe conflict tetweto OTlooniaai^aabOT- 

but by people wno^ fees m recemyears.lt was m President 

cartool lS S E7 rSn^SxSof^olit- presented in fee cartoon was tbe socialist 
re^rffeeXtt^S^m^w ^ ^secumr. In fee offiading canoon,Jabhi 

cSS5rf:« tto pn>; 

and ways nonDcement feat an "unknown person” 
gathe ^u?^f C ^S^^:haracteristic of. was responsible for the wmtammation of 

fee water O-C. feat no one in fee eovem- 






tbe conflict be t ween cartoonist and auti>or- 


i°?SiK-rcmSol *s the creation fee water teno oK m fee goVero- 
fig AJAbo r El Tom t ^,- ar t eT c_ Thta was tueot dhould be blamed). The cartoon 

f.°i ^ , sWcd sbie pas® ssying flat the 


agng of Egypt's political cartoonists in tbe 
fast two decades. The tone of fee criticism 
in general is becoming harsher, due to tbe 
existence of opposition publications, and 
increasing room far opposition within fee 
nationally-owned press. Local and national 
issues are, more than ever, the source of in- 
spiration for,-as well as the target ed polit- 
ical cartoonists. The international issues are 
present, but are no longer used as a way to 
avoid fee once risky focus, on local themes 


An ancient Egyptian cartoon 


fished cartoons in most of the opposition 
newspapers, but, he says, U I always kept 
my independence”; he does not want and 
has not tried to be the mouthpiece of any 
party. 

Farabat’s cartoons are pubfished through 
the Cartoonists and Writers Syndicate m 
many American and international news- 
papers and magazines. Several years ego, 
two collections of his cartoons were pub- 
lished, one a collection of local cartoons 



and characters. 

In fee world of Egyptian caricature, Go- 
maa Farahat’s cartoons have been well 
known to Al-Ahram Weekly readers since 
tbe newspaper’s first issue. His far y Fi 
Soura (An opinion in a picture) has ap- 
peared in Rose EI-Youssef for the past 15 
years. In his 30 year career of political car- 
tooning; Farahat has always maintained 
Rose EI-Youssef and Sabah El-Kheir as his 
base. In fee 1980s and 1990s, be has pub- 


— “government vs opposition” issues — 
and fee other entitled “Hot World” — a 
collection of international issues dedicated 
to "democracy Third World-style”. 

During the last two decades, pioneer car- 
toonists have passed away. The loss of Sa- 
roukhan, Rakha, Abdel-Samie, and Salah 
Jahin has left holes in the soul of political 
cartooning in Egypt Others, like Babgat, 
Hignzi, Ihab, and Bahgouri, are dealing 
less and less with political issues, and have 
become involved in 
children's books and 

— — - — other art forms. New 

talents are now bad- 
ding, but they need 
' v — . more vermes for their 

\ work. 

>. Since 1990, fee 

ElJjOn \ weekly Caricature 

‘A ) has provided an ex- 

fi, j-jj \ cefient opportunity 

\ for both cartoonists 

2SL1e£>?| J and readers. This pri- 

l vately owned mag- 

\Ss/ \\ ) azme, tbe only one 

ft V of its type, has al- 

^ ready established ifr* 

* — self in tbe Arab mar- 

ket as a humour and 
cartoon ma gazin e. 
Some critics are con- 
cerned about it being 
overloaded with ar- 
ticles and other written material But to 
publish a magazine exclusively far car- 
toons is risky and almost impossible, ac- 
cording to cartoonist Mustafa Hussein, fee 
magazine's editor-in-chief. 

The Egyptian cartoon society, besides 
taking care of newcomers and keeping 
alive the Egyptian sense of humour on fee 
printed page, needs more historical doc- 
umentation of its past Without a doubt, 
tbe past of fee Egyptian political cartoon 
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has been impressive, full of achievements, 
challenges and clashes wife the ruling 
powers. Cartoons of past decades — orig- 
inals, in particular — need better care to 
save them from loss and damage. 

Lovers of the Egyptian cartoon hope that 
official and non-official organisations will 
pay more attention to this farm of art. 
They also hope that the International Mu- 
seum of Cartoon Art, which will open the 
weekend of 7 March, in Boca Raton, Flor- 
ida, may push forward some local efforts, 
especially tbe ones started by tbe Egyptian 
Association of Cartoonists. 

Tbe brainchild of Sabah £I-Kheir’s vet- 
eran cartoonist Zobdi, the Egyptian As- 
sociation of Cartoonists was formed in 
1984. For decades, Egyptian cartoonists 
had struggled as individuals, so the crea- 
tion of this organisation demonstrated a 
long-overdue support network for the art- 
ists and fee art Zohdi's enthusiasm and ef- 
forts in bringing the idea of this associa- 
tion to fruition were impressive: he 
brought tbe same enthusiasm to work, 
against all odds, lor die establishment of 
an international museum of caricature to 
be based in Egypt, a pet project which he 
never saw materialise. 

The limited resources of fee association 
delayed fee realisation of tbe cartoonist’s 
dream and plan, although the number of 
fee association’s members reached about 
60. After Zohdi’s death in 1994, cartoonist 
Musatafa Hussein took over die chair- 
manship and soon was able to raise funds 
through fee sale of cartoonists’ works and 
through his own public relations skills. 
Now fee association has acquired a bod- 
quarters, and is planning to publish a series 
of cartoon books collecting works of pi- 
oneer cartoonists. The first book wifi be e 
collection of Zohdi’s works. 

Edited by Fouad El-Gawhavy 
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Ramses 
on the 
move? 


Debate on the relocation site of Ramses M has 
been revived after a period of dormancy. 
Sherine Nasr reports on the latest indecision 


The original plan was for die colossal statue of the pharaoh to 
have its new home on EI-Rimaya Square on the fringe of die 
Giza Plateau. But just this week, at the 28th Cairo 
International Book Fair, Minister of Culture Farouk Hosni 
said that the statue might be moved to one of four sites. Once 
again, it is uncertain where Ramses 11 will show off his newly 
scrubbed pink granite. 

'A month ago, a resolution was made by the Permanent 
Committee of the Supreme Council of Antiquities (SC A) to 
move Ramses H to EI-Rimaya Square. The minister of culture 
still stands by this decision: relocating the statue would 
improve the flow of traffic in the congested Ramses Square, 
and would safeguard Rainses li from the hazards of air 
pollution and vehicle vibrations. But the SC A resolution was 
never implemented due to continued debate on the merits of 
the site: some deemed the square too vast, arguing that the 
statue would look misplaced and lose its grandeur. Though 
EI-Rimaya Square is still considered a possibility, the door is 
n'ow open to debate on other alternatives. 

Mit Rabina is Ramses ll's original home. According to Zahi 
Hawwas, general director of the Giza Plateau, and an 
enthusiastic supporter of the idea to move the statue back to 
the capital of ancient Egypt, statues like Rainses n should 
never be placed in big squares since there is no permanent 
planning for squares in Cairo. “What happened to the statue 
in Ramses Square will most likely occur in any other square,” 
he says. In his view, it is a conceptual matter the ancient 
Egyptians carved these statues to stand aloof at their ancient 
sites, unperturbed by flyovers and traffic. Hawwas is not the 
only one to favour the site where Rams es n was discovered 
in the 1 9th century. Dr Gamal Mukhtar, former director of the 
SCA and an UNESCO expert, also approves of Mit Rahina, 
provided that once Ramses II is moved there, the site be 
turned into a tourist destination and placed on a visitors map. 

The statue could also find its new borne on the airport road. 
But the minister of culture rejects this possibility since a copy 
of the statue is already there. “This would be a great 
mistake,” he says. 

. Finally, SCA bead Abdel- Halim Nureddin thinks the most 
“suitable” solution is to place the statue at die entrance of the 
antiquities museum that is being planned for the 
Cairo- Fayoum road He says that such a site is most likely to 
be approved Once a final decision is made on a new site, 
tenders from construction companies will be invited 
Technically speaking, moving the statue is no easy matter. 
Shawki Nakhia. head of the Restoration Department at the 
SCA, says that experts must study methods of dismantling 
and detaching the statue from its huge 30-tonne cemented 
base. The statue consists of three parts — the head and chest. 
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WOULD RAMSES SQUARE still be 
Ramses Square if its namesake were no 
longer there? At the Weekly , we’ve left 
that philosophic dilemma to the 
cartographers of the future and moved the 
statae ourselves. 

Because of all the damage wreaked by 


pollution and vibrations at its present 
location, for years antiquities officials have 
talked about moving the pharaoh. The 
re maining question has always been, where 
to? One suggestion — first proposed by 
Hosny Guindy on the opinion pages <rf. 
Al-Ahram in 1989 — was' for the statue to 


serve as a beacon on the Nile as well as a 
reinforcement of ' the " life-long - bond 
between ancient and .modem -.Egypt;, and 
the great river — something like a Cairene 
version of the Statue of Liberty. 

A far-fetched dream, perhaps, until one- 
recalls the mammoth effort that saved. the 


.four colossi of Rainses at AbuSimbel in 
"the 1960s. So, riexttuhe you cross. Qasr- 
EL-Nfi Bridge, stare, at the. river fur a 
while, and imagine what might one day" be. 

Captton and gmptuc design tyTarekAtia 
- NBe photo by Shmif Sonbof 


the trunk, and the legs and feet - and weighs 125 tonnes. 

And Nakhia rules out die possibility that die SCA could do 
this alone. “Let's face it, die SCA has neither the money nor 
die expertise.” He says that the SCA’s main task is to restore 
and -conserve monuments, not move them from one place to 
another. “The transfer can only be carried out with die aid of 
a specialised international company,” he says. 

The statue has been held under a microscope since last 


October when a SCA restoration committee started to remove 
thin layers of filth - the result of pollution — from the 
statue's colossus. “Before die cleaning process started; die 
statue had turned dark grey. The natural colour of die pink - 
granite bad almost disappeared,” said Raafat Mstzouk who 
was in charge of the cleaoriip. 

After scrubbing the statue with Inrushes, fresh water and 
soft sponges, it was covered with an . isolator for 


.conservation. Some parts of die crown, tftedgfc fist, and the" 
rightfoot were- also specially tended to. The original statue ' 
had no feet when it was first discovered at Mit Rahina. Once 
/ transported to Ramses Square ml 1954' on- the second 
anniversary- of ihe 26th of July Revolution, international 
specialists designed the lower legs and.. feet tosupportfoe 
mass. “The statue’s right foot is perhaps the weakest part of 
the whole structure,” says Marzonk. 


Curtain call for a reborn Sphinx 




Since the beginning of February, restoration 
efforts have picked up momentum in 
preparation for die unveiling of the new and 
improved Sphinx. Visiters will now have a 
panoramic view of the site while the Sphinx 
will enjoy a clearer view of its admirers. 

The area’s new look has sparked a flurry of 
activity. Kiosks selling postcards and souvenirs 
were moved to a new location south of the 
second pyramid. A circular limestone wall two 
metres from the Sphinx was built to separate 
Nazlet Al-Siman, from die arc hae logically 


Plans are under way to unveil a new and improved Sphinx: Nsvins o-Araf reports 


protected area. 

“Behind the wail, at a lower level, five 
limestone service kiosks were built using the 
same medium and design as the old ones in order 
to preserve the integrity of the Giza Plateau,” 
explained Mansour Radwan, an inspector at Giza. 
The services include a police station, an 
antiquities inspector, toilets and two guest houses. 

Another wall was built on the plateau extending 


from die Sphinx to the Giza Plateau. It is flanked 
on one side by a road for pedestrians. Cars are 
prohibited from parking in the Sphinx area, but 
may do so at foe new parking area located behind 
the Sound and Light Show administration 
building. 

Meanwhile the ground in front of the Sphinx 
has been covered with small blocks of limestone 
to make walking easier, and the paved paths have 


been painted a natural desert colour. 

Zahi Hawass, general director of the Giza 
' Plateau, said the new additions are part a larger 
• Giza Plateau project “The last stage of the 
.'project -is the most important,” Hawass said. The 
final stage is scheduled- to start in die summer 
and will include the establishment of a cultural 
centre which will provide visitors with new and 
used books on- archaeology, sGdes arid 


documentary films. .;. 

‘ ! Access to the area wiH be limited to 
pedestrians. Camels and horses -will be 
relocated to Saqqara where a fun fair will be 
established for Cairenes who want to spend a 
day out A stable for horses will be bunt next 
to die Mem House Hotel in 'order to serve 
torirists who want to "have a ride arotmd the 
area. 

The project was planned by UNESCO and 
executed by the Enghwering Antiquities 
Centre. ‘ " . ‘ ' 
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Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 
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324836-324735 
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4833357-4S2H78 

Glean: 

58654*1-588434 

Airport Office: 
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Asms Office: 
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Akport Office 

488397488568 

Assint Office: 

323151^322711-324880-329497 

Mansonra Office: 

363978-363733 

Hurgbada Office 

443591/4 

Airport Office: 

442883443597 

Ismaffia Office: 

328937-221^22im328936 

Luxor Office: 

388588/1/2/3/4 

Arport Office: 

3885070 

Lbxot Office Karnab 

382361 

Marsa Matron Office 

934398 

MeB0B&OiTitt(^BKda8^ 2B382-233S2M33522 

New Valley Office: 

888/9016*5 

Port Said Office: 

224129-222878-228921 

Port Said Office Kami: 

238833-239978 

Sbarm El Sheikh Office: 

688304480489 

Aiport Office: 

688488 

Taba Office: 

968/538918538811 

Direct: 

5783628 

Tanfa Office - 

311758/311788 

Zakaak Office: 
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Life-long 
dream in 


of a site 


The life-long dream of a venerated 
French archaeologist will come true 
after all. Omayma Abdel-Latif 
traces the controversy surrounding 
a new museum at Saqqara 


A French patriarch of Egyptology, Jean Phi- 
lippe Lauer, has been working on the Saqqara 
Plateau for 70 years and will be allowed to 
build his museum — though not quite where he 
planned it A new site is slated to be chosen by 
a committee consisting of Lauer himself. Ab- 
del -Halim Nureddin, head of the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities (SCA), and 7sA\\ Haw- 
was, director of antiquities at Giza Plateau. 

They objected to the location for the mu- 
seum even though it was the only possible 
one,” said Lauer, who returned from a short 
trip to France to find work oo the museum halt- 
ed. Shocked, he immediately set up a meeting 
with Minister of Culture Farouk Hosni, who as- 
sured him that the project itself “bad been 
okayed” but that die actual location was still 
pending. 

“But it was discussed seven years ago,” 
Lauer told the Weekly. Tt is the lowest point on 
die plateau and could not be seen from the Step 
Pyramid — so it would do nothing to i mpa ir 
the panorama of the site, which is 12 metres be- 
low the level of the plateau.” 
t Antiquities officials told Lauer that tombs 
had been found near the chosen site, so his mu- 
seum had to be put on hold. “Well. Saqqara is 
foil of tombs,” argues Lauer. “The museum site 
was some 100 metres from Djoser's Step Pyr- 
amid Complex. There is hardly an inch here 




The reconstructed entrance to Djoser’s Step Pyramid Complex (left) and the Imhotep Museum before being demoUshed^boto: Aymsnlbrahim 


important archaeological site," he explains, 
“there are architectural elements ' a«T sta tuary 
that cannot be put back in their original por- 
tions." So he designed a museum, the centre of 
. which -would be reserved, for a model of Im- 
hotep's constructions — the monumental com- 
plex of King Djoser. . 

Lauer said that a rectangular room to die left 
of the central hall would display some of foe 
taiitels of cofumns that were either not fin- 
lared, or just roughly hewn, as well as “a Enter 
carved with djed pillars finely sculptured or 
pamted, some ceiling blocks coloured' in red, 
and fragments of uroet (cobras).”. 

■The museum is also, designed to house a 
boundary stelae carved with inscriptions con- 
taining the. Homs nsane of Djoser and die 
names of two of his daughters; a part of the 
base of the statue of Djoser bejffinjthe Tfaiuft 
and- -titles of his architect Imhotep; re- 

nrnniinrvAwH « . ** . _ 


that does not contain ruins. 

The controversy began two weeks ago when 
the Al-Akhbar newspaper questioned whether 
the museum's location violated UNESCO's 
guidelines on the preservation of world heritage 
sites. During five months of construction, die 
main framework of die concrete pillars had 
been completed. They have now been de- 
molished to prepare the site for excavation. 

Every morning, at nine o'clock sharp, Lauer 
shows up at the French House at Saqqara to in- 
spect a new site, supervise the unearthing of a 
new 'find', or simply check on the various ar- 
chaeological activities in the area. “It’s a hard 
habit to break.” he says. 

It was Lauer who first recognised die im- 
portance of the Step Pyramid Complex. When 
he started to work there in 1926, it was die 
only monument that rose above the level of die 
sand. The rest of the site was ruined. “It was 
constructed around 2900 B C and only a few 
metres of wall or column bases survived,” ex- 
plains Lauer. “They were covered with drift 
sand." 

But Lauer decided to spend die rest of bis life 
reconstructing the site. Few visitors to the pla- 
teau realise that the slight, energetic man who, 
year after year, painstakingly up shat- 

tered columns, is the French scholar who ac- 
tually reconstructed the remarkable creations of 


Imhotep, the world's first recorded architect ' 

Lauer recalls that 70 years ago no foreign 
missions worked at Saqqara. “I started working 
under the supervision of Pierre Lacan, then di- 
rector general of the Service des Antiqmtes. I 
worked with die British archaeologist . Cecil 
Firth for five years, but after he died in 1931. 1 
continued alone. I managed to unearth the 
southern Tomb of Djoser, builder of the Step 
Pyramid, in 1927. It was a very significant dis- 
covery at die time. I worked until the outbreak 
of the second world war when I had to leave 
the counhy. I returned in 1945, anxious to get 
back to work again.” 

Lauer says that it tot* iim 10 years to rebuild 
the entrance to the complex, and that a s tamp 
- was issued to mark die occasion. “I- have kept 
die stamp until now,” he says, fishing through ' 
bis worn-out wallet to locate it- - 

After what Lauer calls “die. Suez affair” — 
the 1956 Anglo-Frencb-Israeli atiack on Egypt 
— Tharwat Okasba, then minister of . culture, 
agreed that he could spend a four-month ar- 
chaeological season at Saqqara every year. Dur- 
ing that time he was mvoh^mrecon^ructirig 
various monuments in addition, to the Step Pyr- 
amid Complex. .. . - .. . . 

For foe last 10 years, Lauer has bear working 
on his model museum, designed to house relies 
from the some .4,700-year-old $ite.-“Af every 


.... . .• . . — mu mtey, re- 

prodiicoons .of Djoser's stelae from the “south- 
ern tomb”; as - well as stone vessels and al- 
abaster vases recovered from the ate. • 

“The frnbotep museum will be foe only mu- 
sorm.of jte ldnd.in the world, and will be of 
value to Egyptologists, amateurs, tourists- and 
students of antique art," says Lauer, who fierce- 
ly trusts that his dream museum will be built 
afto aJl, though riot at the site where he has 
dedicated Jus life 
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international terihis pfeyet^arein Cai- 
ro for the Egyptian Satellite' Tennis 
Tournament Nashwa Abclel- 
Tawab follows them as they : more 
from dub to dub in Seardi ‘of Srfdbry 


With 525,000 on thetabk; as prizeznoaey,'lhc 
first Egyptian .sateQito. teams tournament of 
this year ins attracted arfotal of 7DT»lay«rs 
from countries as diverse ns the. Ukraine, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Argentina, Anuria, the TJSA, 
Gennany, Fiance, , Switzerland^.. - Czech- 
oslovakia, Finland, Rnssia, JOtaly „ Morocco, 
Venezueia^nd Puerto Rfo>.'For tbe.Egyptian . 
Tennis Federation, the satellites are all part' of . . 
the process of imp* p v ingrfhe: standard, of the , 
sport in the ccsmtiy/TFor die: young Egyptian 
players, the provide a -chance to 

meet their foreign counterparts on coart, with- 
out the expense and trouble o£ tOTrellibg 
abroad. Five satellite tournaments are planned 
for this year. Each sateUite consiMs offour 
championships, played at foiir different ^ve- 
nues — hence the tenn'^sateBbe’ 5 . ; ; L 

This year’s top-ranked player was Vaclav . 
Roubicefc, number 229 m the wo rld ranking* ■ 
— the highest iinjk^ pla^ to talre’ part in ■■ 
four years of Egyptian satellite tournaments, 
according to CamrriblE JXty the cfaan pibn- 
ship’s TnfgrnatwwyiT T>twig Federation £ITF) 
supervisor. ‘ , v .. • > > > -• 

However, fito 23-year-old Czech was en- 
able to live np to eiqxiclatkni^-go^ out to 

both singles - champ it u iiship ft-- ' frntf -to VCair 

ezuelanJimi Szymmskr 7-5 6-2 in the quar- - 
terfinals of the finest tournament and thrai to 
Dominik Hrbaty 6-7(4) 6-1 7-5 to ah excittog 
semifinal to the second .tournament - 

Both tou rn ame n ts were eveatually won by 
18 -year-old Slovak TJommik Hrbaly, who 
confounded his rivals with cool dentes ahd to- 
tal concentration. In the first tournament, he '■ 
beat Szymanski 6-2 3-6 6-3 to tbe finals; he. 
won the second tonmamept whh a straight 
sets victory over Russian Andrei Mermov 6-3 
6-3. Hibaty was also responsible for. de- 
priving Amr Ghoncinvthe remaining Egyp- 
tian competitor, of a chance to progress be^ 
yond the quarterfinals. I’m very hbpefui of 
winning this satellite tournament since I’m in 
good shape,** said tot optimistic Hibaty, 
whose two victories have poshed his rank tip 
from 329 to309. 

Hibaty ’s warning streak came to an end. to 
die doubles, however. Partnered by the Finn 
Tapio Nunninen, the pair lost their first 
match in the first tournament 2-6 6-4 6-2 to 
the Spanish couple Sergei Duran and Ruben 
Fernandez. And m the second tournament the 
pair lost toe finals. 6-2 6-4 to Andrei Merinov 
of Russia and Andrei Rybalko of the Ukraine. 

There are still two tournaments, to come to 
this, die year’s first satellite tonmtonenL - 
This week the satellite moves to fob Shoot- 
ing Club to Dokki; next week will find the 
players out of Cairo, to Mansoura, to give 
tennis tons all around the country the chance 
to watch good tennis five. 1 
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Playing beach volleyball, enjoying the son, sand and tea 






Sport for all Egyptians 
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Egypt’s Gheneim returns a voBey 


To produce a top athlete takes 
years of training, possibly large 
sums of money, and last but not 
least — natural, inborn talent. 
Egypt hqs massive human re- 
sources, and to ensure that the 
countzy is able to realise its frill po- 
tential of sporting talent, the Sports 
For All Committee of the Supreme 
Council .'for Youth and Sprat 
(SCYS) has embarked on a cam- 
paign to uncover talent and boost 
sport throughout the country. 

. Headed by Abdel-Wahid Abdel- 
Aziz, the committee began by 
launching open c o mp eti t i ons in 
popular sports like football, vol- 
leyball, basketball, and cycling. 
The enthusiasm of the competitors 
and the inc r e asin g popularity of 
toe competitions prom p ted die 
committee to sponsor other events: 
recreational beach festivals in re- 
sorts like Alexandria, Al-Arish, 
South Swmi, and Hurghada, with 
beach volleyball, beach racket, and 
Jetskiing. Then later, competitions 
to traditional events like camel rac- 
ing and horse dancing were in- 
augurated to Sharqiya, attracti n g 
participants from as tor afield as 
Upper Egypt and the Western 
Desert- 

With toe growing number of ac- 
tivities to provinces outside Cairo, 
the SCYS recently decided to es- 
tablish a Sport For AH Federation, 


It takes time and arduous training to make a champion. But 
what does it take to discover genuine talent? The Supreme 
Council for Youth and Sport is setting up a new federation 
to do just that, as Email AbdeMMoetl reports 


a non-governmental body to organise 
and supervise provincial competi- 
tions. “We have increasing numbers 
of sportsmen and women coming 
from far-flung govemorates to take 
part in our events,” said Abdel-Wahid 
Abdet-Aziz. It was decided that a spe- 
cial federation was the best way to ac- 
commodate this growing interest The 
new federation wOl include repre- 
sentatives from each province, from 
tiie media, toe Ministry of Education, 
and professors from the Faculty of 
Physical Education, Abel-Aziz added. 
Together, they will examine sport in 
each province: its customs, its sports’ 
heritage, and tire status of women to 
sport “Having someone from every 
province will help in det ermining the 
best way to promote sports there, and 
will also help in seeking local busi- 
ness sponsorship,” Abdel -Aziz ex- 
plained. 

Although the federation aims at fi- 
nancial independence, toe SCYS is to 
provide a start-up grant, the amount 
of which has yet to be decided. The 
rest, Abdel-Aziz said, would be pro- 
vided by sponsors. Abdd-Moneim 


Emara. head of tire SCYS, will an- 
nounce the names of the federation’s 
board of directors by March. Once 
the federation is established, the 
Sports For All Committee will con- 
fore its responsibilities to major 
events. 

. The new federation's re- 
sponsibilities will go beyond merely 
promoting eyents. “We mil also eval- 
uate youngsters’ physical fitness,” 
said Samir Arafat of the Faculty of 
Physical Education. “In time, we will 
be able to cany out surveys to dis- 
cover areas to which Egyptians are 
particularly talented.” He cited squash 
and weightlifting as examples of 
sprats where Egyptians have excelled 
in recent years, while national for- 
tunes in sports tore tennis and football 
have been in decline. 

Arafat also stressed tire importance 
of having branches of the federation 
in all foe provinces, to order to create 
a wider base from which to select 
promising young athletes to join na- 
tional teams. And to addition, the new 
faculty will provide job opportunities 
for graduates of the Faculty of Phys- 


ical Education nothin the provinces. 

“Schools will be in this 100 ,” add- 
ed Abdel -Aziz. “Playgrounds will be 
turned into public sports' areas dur- 
ing the summer, and during the win- 
ter, the federation will organise 
events for school students.” 

Sports activities in schools have 
been deteriorating over the pest dec- 
ade, as playgrounds and sprats fields 
have been buried under blocks of 
new classrooms built in an effort to 
cope with the growing numbers of 
pupils. It is hoped that tire federation 
will be able to redress tire balance. 
“The events organised by the new 
federation will c o mpens a te for the 
decline in sports activities in 
schools,” said Soad Rashad from tire 
Ministry of Education. Even before 
the federation’s establishment, work 
has already begun in this area. The 
Sports Fra All committee organised 
a schools festival last year. Around 
15 schools participated, and the 
event was such a success that teach- 
ers asked for future events to take 
place twice yearly. 

The federation also intends to 
concentrate on women’s participa- 
tion to sprat. Provincial repre- 
sentatives will submit regular stud- 
ies. and evaluation reports on 
women and sport to their areas. Ex- 
perts will then be able to decide on 
the best means of encouraging wid- 
er participation of women. 







No matter the potential, if untapped and unchallenged, the 
national hockey team could find itself accepting the con- 
solation prize instead of the gold, writes Eric Asomugha 
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Since last October, Atom Geit, the coach 
of the national hockey team, has been 
caught between a rock.aad.a hard place.. 
He knows that the tratotog method used 
by the team is inappropriate, but it is the- 
only one available. Moreover, foe team 
is in dire need of international competK 
tion, but financial considerations, have 
IbmTfif! them to. competing against a 
group of the country's best local teams. 
So far tins season, the team has been un- 
defeated. But on the other hand, tbor 
sk ill s have not really been put to foe-test 
“Our tnatn problem stems from the 
feet that all bur efforts , are concentrated 
here,” said Grit. ^The. players are not. 
satisfied. Locally, they have proved 
themselves and succeeded, bid: morale is., 
low, because they know -that the only, 
real way to gauge their ability cranes 
from competing internationally.” 

Local teams, be added; are always ok 
tfausiastic about playii^'agrinst the na- 
tional team! Howfcver, they do not really 
provide toe teazaj with, a new challenge 


or expose them to newtahruques. 

Nonetheless, the national- team . under 
G^h^rijbievedeiM»uragmg resuhs. In ' 
tiie Last - of three matches played last 
week, they, decisively defeated the Af- 
rican champions, Sharqiya, 4-2.' Zo. toe 
other , two matches, they trounced the 
Eastern Tobacco Company’s team, 5-1 
only to.tfe 4^4 with Soidb. • 

The two wins, especially drat against 
Sfoarqjya, reflected the . coach's and toe 
team’s derire to isuoceed against all odds. 
The gtebes were played w5h a calm, cau- 
tious, ffresrretogd te dFinifpp. en hanc ed by 
cooperation sodasmooflily execuleth3-3- 
1 system:; The , positioning of , Ibrahim 
Tawfiq as central defender and Amr Os-. 
gym *re «h«d«y aim hripftri ihe team «arike 
a much-needed balance. •• <V 

Howetfer,.toe4-4 tie with Sonlb was 
.indicative of the national. team’s low mo- 
rale. They dominated fife first half of the 
. mwwfh , ' scoring three- agrayin g goals, 
while Soulb - cfflly responded with rare. 
But in tiMToedtod hri^ Souflfs players 


. managed- to get their act together and 
.launch:* ^strong counter-attack, quickly 
scoring tixree goals to tie the score- The 
stumbling -block fra the national team 
came 'to . the short corners department, 
where they botched seven attempts while 
SoufoTg strikers managed to convert two 
of fbrir five into goals. 

Grit and tos ; players agree that such 
fouHqjsaretoe rcsult of a lade of motiva- 
tion resulting from little to no inter- 
national exposure. Among the team’s only 
international matches was 6ne ; held last 
December against Britain's national team. 
The British, at the time, were rat a training 
tour-in preparation for tire 1996 Olym- 
pic& and with more motivation and inter- 
national experience, managed to defeat 
Egypt 243 and 3-1 ; 'Grit, however, saw the 
loss to Britain as a learning experience 
which highlighted the team’s strength, 
weakness and potential. 

“Look at our pertbnnahce and com- 
pare both teams,” he said. “Many players 
- on the British te*™ are rifbra Olynqiiaiis, 


professionals or world-ranked. More- 
over, their tratotog system is geared for 
not only continental events, but also in- 
ternational competitions and world 

ph miir iiniwhmg ” 


The Egyptian national team, said Geit, 
needed a maximum of encouragement 
and financial assistance to raise both stun- 
dards and morale. - 

Last year, however, the Supreme Coun- 
cil fin Youth and Sports (SCYS) decided 
feat no matter tire outcome of the Con- 
tinental 'Cup, the team would receive no 
guarantees about a t irire t to the Atlan ta 
Olympics. AD efforts to get the SCYS to 
reconsider its decision fell flat, leaving tire 
players demoralised and dismayed. Ga- 
ma] Shirazi, president of die Egyptian 
Hockey Federation (EHF) persuaded the 
parties involved to bury tire hatchet, but 
deep wounds take a long time to heaL Dis- 
enchanted and apathetic, the team trav- 
elled to South Africa fin the C ontinent al 
Cup and lost the tide fra the first ttous. 

For car** 1 ” 1 Magcfi Abdallah, die loss 


was especially demoralising. He bungled 
a last penalty toot which, had it 

landed in the goal, would have given the 
team a 4-3 victory over South Africa to 
this league-style tournament History has 
a way of repeating itself and tire team, 
fresh from the defeat to the continental 
cup, also blew the 6th Ail Africa Games 
last September leaving only the African 
Nations Cup to April and the African 
World Cup qualifiers to the middle of 
1 996 to prove themselves and regain face. 
But, wife morale at an aH time low and 
training techniques felting short of tire 
made, it is all too easy to imagine the team 
in the loser’s comer once again. 

Such a fine fra bodcey would be par- 
ticularly sad, given Egypt’s past glory in 
this sport. No other team in Egypt’s recent 
history has achieved so much, so con- 
sistently, as Sharqiya and the nutipre d 
team. But again, funding folds seem to be 
at the heart of the crisis. And crisis it cer- 
tainly is: Egypt is feeing the potential de- 
mise of another of its favourite sports. 


Tennis 

FORMER world number one Stefan .Edbezg» 
who is retiring this year, has withdrawn from 
Sweden's Davis Cup quarterfinals in India to 
April because of health fears. “I know of many 
people who have caught mysterious illnesses to 
India and never fully got over them,” Edberg 
said. He cited the cases of a Swedish journalist 
who continues to suffer from bouts of malaria 
after visiting India in 1985, and his fanner 
coach Tony Pickard, who lost 20 kilos while 
visiting the country. Edberg, who is currently 
ranked 33 in the world, is still a power to be 
reckoned wife on grass, the surface to be used 
in the forthcoming quarterfinals. 


Athletics 

JAPAN has wan the 1996 Yokohama Inter- 
national Women's Ekiden, a relay marathon, to 
record time. Minori Hayakari took the lead on 
the third of six legs to pave tire way fra Japan 
to beat Romania by more than two minutes, 
finishing to 2 hours, 14 minutes, 15 seconds, 
the fastest time ever recorded in the 14-year- 
old Ekiden. It was Japan's second consecutive 
victory and fourth win overall. The previous 
fastest time, 2:15:31, was set by six Russian 
runners to 1994. Russia, a five-times winner, 
ctid not enter the race this year. Romania came 
Second with 2:16:35, followed by China wife 
2:18:43. The race is run through the streets of 
Yokohama, a port city 30 kilometres south- 
west of Tokyo. 





The heavyweights are here. Sump, wrestling, first infieduced 
to Egypt three years a^o, looks poised for success under the 
control of the judo federation. Abeer Anwar investigates . . 


Sumo wrcstitog,-the national sport of Ja- 
pan, popularised in -other countries 
through widespread television coverage, 
was more ra les$ unknown. mJEgypt upr 
til August 1991. It was then that n group, 
of International Sumo Federation . repre- 
sentatives visited Cairo to give a dem- 
onstration at foe Zohour Club. 

The sport, which to the outside ob- 
server is characterised by Rile- more 
than huge, scantily-clad men moving 
around each other in circles, with legs;/ 
bent, is actually a highly-skilled - com- 
petitive art. The aim ofeach player is to 
push his opponent out of tbe circle,' 
which has a radius of 5.44 metres, or to 
make any' part of his body torch the 
floor. In doing this, foe player e not at; 
lowed to touai foe floor himsdfr even 
while trying to push his opponent 'down. 
There are four weights: under 851^ un- 
der 11 5kg< heavyweight^ and^qptm 

^Tbe sumo garb, called foie is ; 

a simple six-metre strip of doth which 
is wrapped around foe ' waist and be- 
tween the player's legs. It was foe rate 
aspect of the sport that did not go down 
well with some E^tian ^iayars ,md 
spectators. “As players from istennc 
Countries, it « us,” «plamed 

Maior Sanrir El-Hafo, manager of foe 
Egyptian Judo Federation. “But rt was 
ZSeU that tbe players could; wear black , 
crierch shorts under fteir mawasm, 

* As a result, s tre t ch shorts have be- 
come popular with writers from _ -Eu- 


rope and : -Africa, ’ as 'well sis Islamic 

• :comtfries. L-;.': ■„ . • - 

After i-foat initial demonstration, jnter- 
. est.in foe sport 'grew. “Egypt was in- 
. . vfee3? ib pHthapate . 'in sumo’s first 
WtfridChKmpfonshrp in Japan in 1992. 
We tepk ttoec playriq rcd a coach,” 
said”' El-Hadt - -Tbis- championship 
- brought Kbievahcnt for the newcomers, 

. with SMcm Nabil iscoring third, place in 
, 115kg category. This, initial 

r sruxess ^-began to look like begpimras 
v: team, pulled out'of foc 

1993-. cbaM^jonships - arid foiled to 
achfeve rmytfrmg in foe. following year. 
" But. foe •, iast 'Worid CbampioasluM to 
L :: Dteembcr',1995 m \fepan 'wa^ a diserent 

; Mo^^d Ka- 

Vmaf to^-iinaer n5kg and Mohamad 
■ Aifto- to 'the -heavyweight section. The 
. jtewi^tpbk jiafo place out of S teams, 

^ . bcaitog. Eke. England,' , winch, 

E^afo commented, bad progressed 
fkrfocr in.foe sport thm Egypt Another 

• positiTC: result^ ^offhe^ ^ civ^ionriiip was 
. foe choice of El-Hadi to be president of 

' the. African region of foe International 
Sutoo Federation.: • . , ... r : yi r\ 

Whereas players previously had to rely 
on ; books, videos and . ite.lhnitBd^exr 
pesieace of tocal coarfoes, Egyptls per- 
; formance jiersuaded the . international 
deration to. send a Japanese expert to 
run; if tratotog tournament; for . local 
coaches. Tbe fedraatioh ,is al^-plamung , 
subsidies for Egypt atto the Arab -r^ion 


to help further growth of the sport here. 

1 • Meanwhile, foe .Egyptian Judo Federa- 
. tiraa (EJF), under whose auspices sumo 
is nm in Egypt, has decided to change 
Its' name to the Egyptian Fedemtion tor 
Jado and Sumo, and a fonr-member 
committee' has been established within 
the federation to take respcmsibility for 
sumo: El-Hadi, foe cranmittee’s pres- 
ident," baa begun by distributing framing 
videos and money to chibs. The next 
step 'mil be a sraies of friendly matches, 
followed fey J an official wpfewial cham- 
pionship, which is planned for October. 
: Momentum will be 1 maintained by es- 
tablishing an Egyptian sumo league. And 
despite foe feet that competitions will be 
run by.fiie Jodo Federation, they win not 
be restrieted -to those involved in judo 
. atou (although Egypt’s Olympic judoka 
Mohamed Rashwan has agreed to return 
to foe ring as a sumo Wrestler,, or even 
as a trainer). Wrigfaflifters, wiestiras, 
bodybuilders and karate experts will also 
be encouraged to switch to' somo. 

El-Hadi is optimistic about tire future 
^jf- the sport in Egypt -T think it will 
^jread quickly because players don't 
' need special courfa ra ritos to train to”, 
he explained. “You cdn. train- in any 
space, even dry soil, and make a circle 
using a -rcp& .You don't even need spe- 
cial ctothe& The only confotion is that 
you, have to be heavy.” ;*• 

Edited by bias bazhar 
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Ibrahim Aslan: 

On 

the 

wing 

Although young writers 
traditionally delight in 
proclaiming war against their 
predecessors, writers of the - 
’90s mention his name fondly. 
He is one of the few novelists 
Who really moved them — 
struck a chord somewhere, 
caught and then held their 
attention 
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In the works of many of his successors, 
Ibrahim Aslan's i nsp irat ion is clearly dis- 
cernible. Outside the literary circle, Malik 
Al-Haxht (The Heron")' achieved wide 
popularity when it was tuned into a film. 
Audiences loved AJ-Kit Rat — and it 
wasn't just the intellectuals. In the work- 
ing-class district where .Aslan lives with 
his wife and two sons, the film made him 

a celebrity. 

Neighbours who think that Aslan be- 
came wealthy overnight thanks to the 
film, contemplate his 1958 Beetle car in 
bewilderment. His mechanic, who fixes it 
on a regular basis, keeps telling him: 
“When you get a new car, you'll realise 
just what a (hag this one is.” But Aslan is 
sticking to bis old life-style — fee same 
flat, the same alleyway, fee same live- 
lihood, and above afl, fee same self-reliant 
approach to experience and knowledge: 
fee transformation of fee world into new, 
solid prose. 

Like his old car, Aslan's arteries hit 
trouble in their sixth decade. The shadow 
of death hovered over the writer who had 
pitied himself against death in all its so- 
cial and intellectual manifestations- But 
Aslan had major heart surgery in London, 
courtesy of the state, and returned in good 
health — a crucial experience he narrates 
in fee same tones he uses to describe eat- 
ing a find sandwich. His attitude vis-4-vis 
death — before, during and after fee sur- 
gery — is fee same as his attitude towards 
life, indeed fee same as that of his char- 
acters. Death, in Aslan's writing, is not 
fee destruction of the mdividual; rather, it 
is part of the ever-changing essence of 
collective-life — the okt^viog way to fee 
new. Death inhiaworks is enveloped in a 
bitter-sweet humour fear attenuates its ug- 
liness and attendant grief: funerals are al- 
ways brimming wife irony. 

Aslan moved wife his family from 
Tanta to Bab^Al-Shaariya in Cairo dur- 
ing World War CL The Postal Service 
gave his father a 50-piastre raise and 
fee family moved: it was as simple as 
feat. Certain sights at fee time were to 
leave an indelible mark on his mind: 
carried on his mother's chest; the 
searchlights from the German aircraft; 
shafts of light searching the sky for the 
planes; cannons going off; moments of 
pure panic; rushmg for shelter; people 
huddled in doorways. The quest fin- a 
better life — for a 50-piastre raise — 
had meant leaving the security of Tanta 
for fee air raids of Cairo. Amidst this 
clamour, his mother gave birth to twins. 
Aslan is the eldest of 12 brothers and 
sisters, five of whom died early. Life 


and death were always interwoven in his 
early awareness. 

The move to Cairo was followed by an- 
other move: from Bab Al-Shaariya to an- 
other popular area, Al-Kit Kat in Imbaba. 
Aslan spent his youth in an alley over- 
looking the Nile. Effcndis (the educated 
tarboush-wearers) were in fact few and far 
between in Al-EBendi Alley, but fee tiny 
street was his launching-pad onto the 
meandering road of education: govern- 
ment schools, which gave him the basics, 
and a wider grasp of cultural life, acquired 
as an auto-didact He belongs to fee order 
of self-taught intellectuals, beside Abbas 
El-Aqqad and Salama Moussa. After stud- 
ying the Qur'an at the kuttab of Al-Sheikh 
Qutb, he went to primary school, obtaining 
fee certificate which at fee time guar- 
anteed a minimum of solid information 
and a fair aptitude in En glish — fee basic 
tools of self-support Aslan's educational 
apprenticeship was a very rich one, even 
though he never received a higher degree. 

Aslan moved from a technical institute 
to a carpet and textile school in Abbasiya 
— tire same one which novelist flamal El 
Ghitani later joined. There he learned fee 
ins and outs of design and application: the 
conception of a pattern, fee weaving to- 
gether of separate threads to create a 
whole. He left off carpet-making for fee 
War Industries Polytechnic, which even- 
tually disappe ar ed after 1952. He spent 
three years there learning many crafts: 
iron-mongering, tinsmith ery. turning, as 
well as history, geography and strategy. 
When the school was closed down, fee 
government unloaded its pupils in Prin- 
cess Shewikar’s Vocational School in He- 
liopolis. Here Aslan learned automotive 


True, swotting and sweating through ex- 
ams were not part of his formation, but 
Aslan learned essential lessons in the drap- 
ing of matter according to human design, 
the use of tools fit for fee purpose, fee im- 
portance of fee partial and concrete. He 
poured these lessons into fee craft that was 
to become his own: writing. He became a 
master craftsman in the creation of di- 
alogues, and in fee fine-tuning of his plots. 
When, in one of his stories, Aslan de- 
scribes the work of a master craftsman, 
making a copper tray inlaid with silver, 
one feels he is describing the techniques of 
his own writing: etching fee design on the 
metal, then filling the grooves wife molten 
silver. 

His appren ti ceship at various schools of 
handiwork has enabled him to describe hu- 
man action in its most nuanced detail, to 
bring out movement and events in a round- 
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ed way — the preparation of a fishing rod, 
of a meal or a funeral. It is a quality that 
lends credence to his sense of kinship with 
Hemingway. Wife a sense of the dramatic, 
he portrays actions in the present And, 
like Hemingway, he moves from one de- 
tail to fee next in clipped sentences, with- 
out sudden leaps to the abstract totality. 

From fee very start, Aslan read novels 
avidly, particularly those of fee charming 
master-thief Arran Lupin, packed as they 
were wife action and surprises. At primary 
school, his English, language teacher, Mo- 
hamed Abu Youssef (later to become a 
script writer of renown) helped him obtain 
a membership card in fee national library. 
Aslan's was the young teacher's Cupid, ar- 
ranging rendezvous between Abu Youssef 
and his sweethearts which would oth- 
erwise have been impossible in that con- 
servative district As in an Aslan story: 
teacher and pupil do not see each other for 
a long time; when they meet again, shortly 
before fee teacher’s death, he does not rec- 
ognise his former pupil when be runs into 
him at a cafe, and only remembers when 
certain events are called to mind. In life, 
things turn out slightly differently: if in the 
stories the past cannot be recaptured, in 
life fee script-writer weeps as he recalls 
his youth. Then the two of them part, and 
fee former pupil recalls how be used to 
chase girts in front of school, when the 
chase and the ■mere desire were of great 
significance. 

When it became necessary fix* the boy to 
get a job, Aslan's father had him join fee 
Postal Service. He was assigned the tasks 
of itinerant postman in Al-Mahalla Al- 
Kubra. Setting out from a small post office 
which was to imprint itself on his memory, 
he sold stamps, distributed and registered 
letters in 15 villages- His means of trans- 
port in fee countryside was a donkey, ratt- 
ed wife a three-pound monthly stipend 
from the post office, termed' “donkey ex- 
penses”. Sometimes he used a bicycle. 

Aslan came to know every inch of the 
places his work took him to, bow to reach 
every house and everyone. Place was no 
longer an abstraction but had become for 
him a vivid human field, and the words in- 
scribed on fee envelopes translated into 
news, events, emotions. After eight long 
months, he was transferred to the post of- 
fice headquarters in Momma, where he 
worked for the distribution department He 
still recalls how he would pause in the 
courtyards of bouses, calling out the 
names of those who had received letters. 
But the novelist in Aslan put up a strong 
fight against the role of postman be had 
been assigned. 


Before delivering magazines such as Al- 
Mussawar and Al-Mukhtar (the Arabic edi- 
tion of Readers ’ Digest), he would “bor- 
row” them, and sit browsingin a caffc, two 
shifts' worth of letters undelivered. When 
an inspector from the Postal Service caught 
him, h was only by dint of several wild ma- 
noeuvres feat he escaped. In the wake of 
fee incident, be was transferred to Garden 
City wife its embassies and spifly streets 
(he now works in the Cairo bureau of AI- 
Hayat newspaper, an fee same street where 
he used to distribute mail). Aslan also de- 
livered letters to Bishr Fares, another res- 
ident of Latin America Street, whose works 
later emerged as part of the new wave of 
writing sweeping across Egypt Fares re- 
ceived letters in French and Ins elegant 
home was stacked full ofbooks. 

It would seem that everything in Aslan's 
life bent itself to his will to become s writer, 
and to furnish him with the formation fin: 
drat vocation. The almost manic diversity in 
Aslan’s eady career abated fix a while with 
the nationalisation of die Marconi Tele- 
communications Company and its m erger 
wife the Postal Service. In 1962. he was 
transferred to the telegraph distribution de- 
partment, where he remained until -1987, 
when the General Egyptian Bode Organ- 
isation delegated him to act as deputy edi- 
to- in-chief of fee distinguished literary se- 
ries Mukhtarat FusuL Daring the Marconi 
period, which was to find expression in his 
short stories collection Wardfyyat Layl 
(“Night Shift”),. Aslan devoured in- 
numerable works in translation. 

He also became acquainted wife a col- 
league, a leftist who had somehow escaped 
fee detention camps where a great number 
of Egyptian leftists resided in die eady 
'60s. The man “adopted” Aslan, looking 
after him affectionately, but die two were 
never ideological allies. When the left- 
wing detainees were released in 1964, his 
colleague introduced him to a number of 
the ex-detainees. Aslan respected them fix 
their their attempts to merge wife society 
at large. When Ire showed some of his ear- 
ly writings to a number of writers of sim- - 
Oariy radical persuasions, dray detected a 
genuine cry of rebellion against the status 
qua In their opinion, though, it was not 
clear against whom the ay was directed. 
They also expressed the predictable res- 
ervation feat literature must have a mes- 
sage, and that its social .dimension should 
be foregrounded in fee text 

But Asian, like the characters in his 
works — like Youssef Al-Naggar fee hero 
of “The Heron” — was not prepared to 
subscribe to any political trend. His stance 
was prompted by his conviction that he 


could not participate in any. political 
. game if he was not allowed to take part in- 
laying down its rules. He believes feat in- 
stitutions, organisations and parties lake 
it upon themselves to dream fixlhe writer, 
and present hint wife preconceived opin- 
ions,' feus domes ti c a ti n g and reducing 
him to a. mere mouthpiece. 

While Aslan has always sought to re- 
tain his intellectual indcpendence/ be 
does not consider that subjective for . 
dividual vision suffices. Hesccs-hnnself 
as a branch from the tree of his fiunily, : 
‘ his people add hh lanfe which nu rt u re 
his mdividual consciousness. Aslan lived, 
long- years among fee passions en- 
capsulated within tire tease words . of 
cables: One of jfe . hobbies was. to skun 
through fee files of tejegrammes — - ba- 
bied and received, sent , from- overseas 
and misplaced, telegrannnes that brought 
joy and. giie£ His long immersion con- 
firmed his convictionfear fectdcgraphic 
mode was- most suited to his immrG -ret- 
icence. The brevity of tire tdegramme — 
each word counted, each piastre calculat- 
ed — also ci nri f i r m ed Jus faith in fee 
spontaneous genius of people who may 
be illiterate but perfectly adept at phraa- 
mg and dictating a sentence feat speaks 
Yohnbes in very few words. The sender 
calls on all fee "experience and common 
frames of reference shared with fee re- 
cipient; the keys to the c ommon code are 
contained in fee writing. Later, when, the 
telegramme reaches its destination; the 
code is deciphered, fee foil; message, not 
inscribed in words, emerges. 

Aslan became skilled at sedringqut fee 
shared elements. He has always sought r 
fbr fee keys that would strike a chord in ~ 
die- reader. In writing, his telegraphs,, 
rather than Hemingway, taught him econ- 
omy. His long years among (he letters 
and telegrsmmgg taught hun this' 
tricacies of alienation and loneliness, 
baretyc<nrtainedmtheteree,tigjtt-lipped 
half-sentences sent 

across fee world. In — - .. . — — “ 
Us works themes 

TRADITIO 

h uman relationships 

and the surmounting 
of obstacles to com- 
munication figure 
pramihantty. .. ........ 

It would be wrong, 
however, to imply 
that Aslan's mating [ . \ 

is a record of his ex- 
perience. Exile arid 
c ommm are 


not tackled: 

: toire,imetrelatk»b^ 

has ar hfividub ra ajWH . waft y 

freer of H '• 

his characters, recreated 
terialaf reality. Bfe daractec feare oflrifra 


klKjWsfinterwo , vtan .wife efenwnte 

frratitiimsd£ Nor does beriaptfto a 
characters w fo 

or. throw reo rewfw assnznec 






in all its mjagree; fee wxxds fer^unra; atei 
", . independent, ‘feex. fogK autonomous. , EEs, . 
ch ara c ters are never aYfetaje for hB ideasj ~ 

. When 


' tie can never recaffd^“origi3<ipW a gr?< : 
eacbfsacter.. Aegeafigtapcda tecogztised 
him iiKfefehCTO of “The Boon” Youssef 
: - EI-Na^£|&se?fe . the Cfephmei^^feat 
characte^ipferh name . ' 

who . reads asd moves among fid-' ,• 
low besieged intellectuals ' •©£ fee - late 1 
T960s and eariy ^70s, some of whom f 
- casfonafly enter jafl for brief periods — as 
„ cwpos^ferfee pn^dM time. -served by ' 

• ']eftis&"fo:fee r?wsi’ TSussefretanrehisini 

. dividualit^ Jabd kt-rpt a ce Uaiii ' digtaneg 

. rion, rondered^^^^s . - 

aingularity — - a fictiorral sdfpartrait of 
AsHm — — wftfamt ja gnj ficgpce. Tdcomtter- 
balance tins ahc«tconnng, Yo»i8sefa staoce :■ . 
.. was ascribed toa totally fefienatt context^. , 
namdy fee yeamkg to travcl to stxne Gulf ' 

' . country and make money. Ihra ocmfiaDt 
_ hdwewr, ia totaHy alien to Aslan wbp, fike. 

• the iucron of . fais celebrated novdj Mal& f 

' Al-Hazfn, is. attired to the Egyptian jofe 
andhas noMnsh^i wife migratory birds. .- 
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Profile by Ibrahim FaNht 
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Now’s your chance! 

Learn at first-hand from representatives 
of major British Universities about 
studying and living in Britain 

Friday 8 March 2.00 - 8.00 pm 
and Saturday 9 March 10.00 am - 6.00 pm 
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The British Council 
192 Sharia El Nil, Agouza, Cairo 
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by Madame Sosostris 


♦ Only one 
woman could 
take on 120 
American tour- 
ists and still re- 
tain her eba- 


that for a contradiction in 
terms) has decided to do 
what no sane human being 
has ever done before, and has 
brought over die largest sin- 
gle group of Americans to 
Egypt on her “Journeys of 
tire mind” tour. To label their 
mood as excited and over- 
joyed would be an under- 
statement: not many tourists 
can boast being taken to the 
site of the mausoleum of 
Rainses II's sons by fee dis- 
coverer himself. Dr Kent 
Weeks. When I spoke to a 
few of the tourists during 
their welcome dinner on tire 
Marriott’s cruise ship “Max- 
ime”, attended by repre- . 
Sentatives of the AUC, sever- 
al prominent academics and 
our own Travel page editor, 
author Jill Kamil, I could 
practically smell the adren- 
aline in the air. Personally, I 
fear for the doctor’s life. But 
miracles can happen — I did 
bear, after all,' feat ail 120 of 
them managed to get through 
customs in 40 minutes. 
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40 Sibo agile Khnmrio’s 
voice still rings in my ears. 
When 1 heard her perform at 
tbe Opera House last week- 
end, I could taste and smell 
South Africa. But the spice 
and wealth pf tire culture 
was not all that we were 
treated to during her show. 
Along wife. South African 
Am b assador Justus De 
Goede, renowned so- 
ciologist, Saadeddin Ib- 
rahim, conductor, Ahmed 
El-Saedi, opfeomologist and 
painter Farid Fade!, and his 
wife AUC’s. associate di- 
rector of public relations, 
Mona Zaki, I was also treat- 
ed to a programme ranging 
from a Westslde Story med-' 
\ ley and Gershwin's Sum- 
mertime. to the Carmen 
Suite and Amazing Grace. 
Aoh... bow sweet me sound. 
'Who else to provide ns wife 
such an experience but none 
other than fee woman who 
sang at President Nelson 
, Mandela's 75fe birthday, 
and his 1994 inauguration. 
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